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HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





THROUGH DARKNESS. 
OnE night the Angel Gabriel, 
Seated in Paradise apart, 
Heard the low, loving Voice of God 
In answer to a human heart. 


“* Eminent must this servant be, 
Who to the Most High is so nigh ; 
Whose spirit, dead to lust below, 
Already is with Him on high.” 


He hastened over land and sea 
To fifid this man—he went like light ; 
But found him not, in earth or Heaven, 
Through all the watches of the night. 


*O Lord! direct me to this man, 
That is so near and dear to Thee.” 
‘‘The man thou speakest of, Gabriel, 
Thou shalt in yon pagoda see.” 


Straightway to the pagoda sped 

The Instructed One, and, looking there, 
Beheld before an idol grim 

A solitary man in prayer. 


‘ Canst thou regard this man, O Lord, 
Who to an idol prays, not Thee?” 
‘*T have forgot his ignorance, 
Since he through darkness hath found Me.” 


THE GRAVES, 

The Prophet at Medina 
Passed by a burial place, 

And toward the graves about him 
He turned his gracious face. 


With mounds the ground was swollen, 
Like ocean with its waves ; 
‘* Peace be to you!” his prayer was, 
““O people of the graves! 


May the Most High forgive you! 
May He forgive us, too ; 

You have gone on before us, 
And we are following you.” 


THE DOOR. 

One knocked at the Beloved’s door, 

‘‘Who is there?” The loud reply 
To the Voice within was: “I.” 

“Go thy ways and come no more, 

This house holds not Me and Thee 
Who himself loves, loves not Me.” 

Closed was the Beloved's door. 


Back to the Beloved’s door, 
After twelve months’ prayer and fast, 
In the desert lone and vast, 
‘The lover came and knocked once more. 
‘* Who is there?” the answer now 
Was no longer “I,” but “Thou.” 
Opened was the Heavenly Door, 
New York Crry. 
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GRABBIN. 





BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 


BRUDDER INDEPENDENT : 


De follerin’ verses refers perticler to de prevail- 
in’ sin ob the nineteen century, A. D. It does seem 
ter me dat ebberybody wants ter get hold ob ebbery- 
ting for hissef an’ dat nobody wants nobody else to 
hab nothin’. Lass Sunday my deacon took a han’ful 
ob sumfin’ out ob de contribution box, an’ as he 
wears a very large glove, my incum dis week is 
pretty slim. If I speak feelin’ like in dese lines, 
please member dat de grocer’s bill is cumulatin’ and 
my puss is diminishin’. 

Yours forebber, P. J. 
I know well’s you dis yearth’s a rough place, 
An’ hasn’t too much ob de good Lord’s grace, 
But w’en you want sumfin’ an’ can’t jest get it, 
Ef de cole worl’ fuses, wy, Brudder, let it, 
But don’t nebber ink ob grabbin’. 


Yes, tings is fixed ruther funny an’ queer, 
Not as you'd fixed em, nor me, honey dear, 
But de Lord is bigger dan boff togedder, 


| An’ de Lord’s religion consists ob wedder 








Youse made up your min’ "bout grabbin’. 


Now, ef you want money, dere’s plenty ob work, 
An’ cash will foller ef you don’t shirk ; 
But you can’t git gold by sittin’ on de chair 
An’ jest lookin’ roun’, for gold ain’t dere ; 
An’ dere ain’t no use in grabbin’. 


Ef a gloriful soul is w’at youse after, 
You can’t revolve* it from ’citement an’ lafter, 
You muss tame your se’f ez you’d tame a hoss 
An’ show de debbil you is de boss ; 

An’ den you muss keep from grabbin’. 


An’ w’en you've rove at sixty an “leven, 
Ef you spects to go froo de gate ob heven, 
Jess carry a armful o’ good deeds done, 
It may be a poun’, it may be a ton,+ 

An’ you can’t git dem by grabbin’. 


De tings you grab, you must leave behin’, 

De Lord won’t want ’em, I guess you'll fin’ ; 

An’ w’en you stan’ "fore de jedgment bar, 

You'll say, wid a sollum sigh: “Oh! whar! 
Whar was de use ob grabbin’ ?” 





* Dis “revolve” is borrered from a Mr. Darwin. 

t+ Dis is a poetical 'zaggeration for de sake ob de ryme. 
1 would hev made it less dan a ton ef I could; but still 
dere ain’t no fear ob your havin’ so much to carry. 
- - 


TO THE MEMORY OF ARTHUR 
O'SHAUGHNESSY, 
WHO DIED JANUARY 30rx, 1881. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


Tue day is near which took thee from our sight, 
And did for ever hush that voice of thine. 
Thine eyes beheld tlirough thy youth’s fair sun- 

shine, 

And not so far away, the end of light ; 

And not from far thy young ears heard death 
Bay ; 
‘Tt shall be good to rest with me some day.” 


Seer and singer, who e’er the end of all 
Didst turn thy back on death and look past 
birth 
To where, in terror of the life on earth, 
And all the griefs to which it should be thrall, 
Thine unborn soul did in sublime despair 
Assail ‘‘en sopht” with unavailing prayer. 


This year that brings us still and stormy lot, 
Has no acquaintanceship with thee, Oh brother, 
Gone home now to the earth, our common 

mother. 

Men come and go, things are remembered not ; 
But I shall think of thee, oh parted friend, 
Till even as thou I reach the journey’s end. 


First come of us, to leave the first thou wert, 
To fall from, out the ranks of us who sang, 
And clear along the ranks thy full note rang 
With individual sweetness, lyric art— 
Though thou who hadst felt John’s spiritual 
stress, 
What time he tarried in the wilderness, 


May not thy soul in song embodied be, 
As patriots dead, who once strove here with 
wrong . 
Bequeath their souls to make new patriots 
strong? 
May not all spirits in their own degree, 
Be unseen sources tending ever more 
The causes which on earth they labored for? 


Thy day of death was Landor’s day of birth, 
And while all hearts that revel in his might, 
Rejoicing in his soul’s immaculate light 

Which was so long as sunlight on our earth, 
Give thanks, I will keep mute upon this day 
On which thy singing spirit passed away. 


Often when in my room I brood alone, 
With wearied heart bowed down to death almost, 
Hearing waves break upon an unknown coast, 
Where be great wrecks of ships that were my own, 
With all their freights of precious merchandise, 
Which come alone from ports of Paradise, 


— 





I seem to hear a step, a voice I know, 
Almost I feel a hand, and then my heart, 
Thrills and leaps in me with a sudden start, 
Then falls again, because this is not so ; 
Here where thy feet so many times passed o’er 
Again thy foot-step shall fall never more. 


When through these outer and unpitying ways, 
With all their loud and lacerating noises, 
Thunder of wheels and jar of unknown voices, 

I walk alone, I think of those past days 
Whenarmin arm we walked the same ways 

through, 
Talking and laughing as good comrades do, 

Thou wert so full of song and strength of life, 
Hadst such keen pleasure in small things and 

great, ? 
It hardly can seem real to know thy state 

Is with the eldest dead, where comes no strife, 
Where very surely I shall come some day, 
Hands torn and feet left bleeding from the way. 


Take thou this song as yet another wreath 
To those we dropped into thy resting place, 
Each bending low, with eager, hungering gaze, 
Knowing it was thy dust that lay beneath ; 
Knowing thy fair, fleet, singing life was done, 
Thy light extinguished and thy bay-wreath 
won. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
at Se 


THE FUTURE OF CIVIL-SERVICE 
_BErOEE. 
BY THE HON. WARNER MILLER, 


Unrrep States SENATOR FROM NEw York. 





Tue passage of the ‘ Civil-Service bill” 
through Congress marks the beginning of a 
new era in American politics. As the 
downward tendency in public affairs dates 
from the Administration of Andrew Jack- 
son, so the upward movement will date 
from the Forty-seventh Congress. Here- 
after worth and fitness are to be considered 
as requisites for entrance into the public 
service, rather than partisan labors backed 
by political influence. 

But the friends of the reform must not 
think afull victory has been won, or that 
their labors are at an end. The evil of spoils 
and patronage is scotched, not killed. 

Many who have given it a lukewarm sup- 
port, driven thereto by force of public sen- 
timent, only wait for the fervor of that 
sentiment to subside, when they will be as 
ready to take part in the overthrow of the 
measure as they were to help in its enact- 
ment. We have only to call to mind the 
methods by which the reform inaugurated 
during General Grant’s Administration was 
destroyed, to learn that the friends of this 
measure must watch carefully over the es- 
tablishment of the new system, and not 
leave it to the tender mercies of the ‘‘ spoils- 
men.” It isin this supervising work, and 
in the extension of the reform to state and 
municipal governments that the reform 
associations will find abundant scope for 
the exercise of all their powers. 

Whenever examinations are held the 
local association should, through a com- 
mittee, watch all the proceedings, thereby 
preventing favoritism or political influence 
from exercising any control and adding 
greatly to the confidence which it is desira- 
ble the public should repose in the fairness 
of the examinations. 

The great field, however, in which the 
Civil Service Reform associations should 
labor is in the local governments; and they 
should direct their efforts not only to the 
methods of appointment in such local gov- 
ernments, but more particularly to the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in all their de- 
tail. If it be claimed that many of our 
city and county governments are not cor- 
rupt, it will be admitted that all are more 





or less inefficient and wasteful in their ad- 
ministration. Who can point to a single 
city the streets of which are properly paved 
or cleaned or whose sanitary or police reg- 
ulations are at all complete or are honestly 
enforced ? 

The corruption, mal-administration, and 
extravagance of the governments of our 
larger cities have led many people to doubt 
the propriety of giving cities the right of 
self-government. 

The government of many of our counties 
and towns are no better than those of the 
cities. If there is less corruption there is 
equally bad administration and as great 
waste. The public works, such as roads 
and bridges, are seldom, if ever, properly 
cared for; the taxes raised for these pur- 
poses, if they had been wisely expended, 
would have given good and suistantial 
roads in all the old settled parts of the 
country. But all know that good country 
roads are quite as rare as good paved streets 
in our cities. 

These are only a few of the matters of 
administration which the associations should 
look after. The poor laws and the assess- 
ment of taxes may well commend atten- 
tion, also, 

Let none of the assoviations be disband- 
ed, or their efforts for good government 
lessened; rather let associations be organ- 
ized in every city and county, composed 
of high-minded and patriotic citizens, who 
will put aside partisan politics, in the ad- 
ministration of local affairs and labor for 
the wise and honest use of public moneys. 
Here is a sphere of action broad enough to 
incite all good citizens to labor. If it should 
be known in every city and county that 
there was a permanent organization of 
prominent citizens which was watching all 
the operations of the government, it would 
not be long before such methods would be 
adopted that a large reduction in taxation 
could be effected, and still the efficiency of 
the service increased. 

The taxation of the General Government 
is but little felt by the masses; but it is the 
state, city, county, and town taxation which 
is felt as a burden by ell the people. If the 
associations will take hold of this work, 
they can, within a few years, so improve 
and simplify methods of administration ag 
to reduce taxation at least one-quarter. 

It devolves, then, upon the leaders and 
organizers of the Reform Movement, to de- 
cide whether the work shall cease, with the 
first decisive victory won here in the Cap- 
ital of the nation, or whether it shall be 
pushed forward with the same vigor and 
discreetness which have characterized the 
movement thus far, until it shall have pro- 
duced equally wise and beneficial results in 
our various local governments, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. CO 
‘a OED ES Se he 


BE THOROUGH: 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 








, Tue bravest man of his time in Jerusalem 
stood up in the temple gateway, on a public 
occasion,and delivered a very short but avery 
searching sermon. It was a model of plain, 
pungent preaching. He did not .wtter any 
message evolved from his own brainy he gave 
them God’s message. It ran om this;wise- 
“ All ye people of Judah, if ye will therough- 
ly amend your ways and your doings, then 


, will I cause you to dwell in this place, in 


the land that I gave to your fathers.” The 
moral condition of the people had become 
deplorable. The command to them is— 
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thorough reform of character and conduet. 


A rich promise is made to them if they obey; 
if they remain wedded to their sins, their 
temple and their homes would be left to 
them desolate. 

Jeremiah’s pithy address to his country- 
men is a capital text for our times. Wher- 
ever churches are following the ‘‘ Week of 
Prayer” with special religious services for 
the conversion of soul pastors cannot go 
amiss in using it. President Finney, in the 
days of his greatest power, used to take 
such passages as this and drive them like a 
plow-beam deep through the consciences 
of his auditors. So he broke up the fallow 
ground and got it ready for the seed of the 
Gospel. He believed in thorough work, in 
a thorough exposure of the wickedness of 
human hearts, in a thorough conviction of 
sin, in a thorough reformation of character 
under the mighty workings of the renewing 
Holy Spirit. 

The fatal mistake of many people is that 
they seek for a cheap religion. Some 
preachers and teachers, in their desire to 
recommend the glorious freeness of the 
Gospel and the simplicity of faith, hold out 
the idea that it is the ‘‘ easiest thing in the 
world to become a Christian.” They hold 
up very attractively summer-religion which 
is all clear weather and sunshine, and Chris- 
tianity as a sort of close-covered carriage, 
in which one can ride for nothing and be 
safely landed, without too many jolts, at 
the gateway of Heaven. Very little allow- 
ance is made by these rose-water teachers 
for the stubborn depravity of the human 
heart, for the tremendous power of the 
Adversary, and for the poisonous atmos- 
phere through which one must fight his way 
to the “‘ prize of the high calling.” Grand 
old Samuel Rutherford, in his nervous, in- 
cisive way, says: ‘‘ Many people only play 
with Christianity, and take Christ for almost 
nothing. I pray you to make your soul 
sure of salvation, and make the seeking of 
Heaven your daily work. If ye never had 
a sick night and a pained soul for sin, ye 
have not yet lighted upon Christ. Look to 
the right marks; if ye love Him better than 
the world, and would quit all the world for 
Him, then that proveth that the work is 
sound.” Probably no writer has ever com- 
bined the richest, sweetest ecstasies of de- 
votion with a more pungent exhibition of 
the plainest rales of every day morality. 

The first step toward a genuine abiding 
Christian character is repentance of sin. 
Jobn Baptist made this the key-note of his 
ministry, whieh was a preparatory work for 
the Messiah, just at the door. 
self struck the same note. 


Jesus him- 
Matthew tells 
us that “from that time Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, Repent!” When the 
Apostle Peter delivered that Pentecostal 
discourse which pricked into three thou- 
sand hearts, and they cried out: ‘*‘ What 
shall we do?” his prompt answer was 
‘*repent!” There is a logical necessity in 
this; for no man can cleave to his sins and 
lay hold of Christ with the same hand. No 
man can turn to the Lord until he has 
turned his back upon ‘his evil practices and 
is willing to thoroughly amend his ways 
and his doings. Our beloved brother 
Moody, indeed, once declared, that he had 
had far more success when he has preached 
Christ's goodness than when he has 
preached upon repentance; and this reveals 
the only weak point we have ever discov- 
ered in the methods of this most popular 
and powerful preacher of the Word. An 
immediate and temporary ‘‘ success” may 
be gained by inducing a person to rise up 
und declare that he believes in so lovable 
a being as Christ Jesus, and yet that same 
person may soon drift back under the do- 
minion of the sins which he had never in- 
telligently abandoned. We doubt whether 
any person ever lays thorough hold on the 
Saviour until he feels the need of one who 
can save him from his sins. Certainly, no 
one in that death-trap of a hotel in Milwau- 
kee even dreamed of flying to the fire- 
escapes until he was aroused to the dangers 
from the crackling flames. “sy should 
any man betake himself to a Saviour, if he 
does not realize that he needs one, and that 
there is an abominable and deadly evil in 
his own heart and life,that he must be 
saved from? 

When David's eyes had been opened to 
behold the loathsome depravity of his own 
conduct, he asks for no compromise, but 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 25, 1883. 








cries out: ‘‘ Wash me thoroughly from my 
iniquity.” He was ready to be thrown, 
like a filthy garment into the caustic alkalies, 
to be rubbed and mauled and beaten un- 
til the black spets were cleansed away from 
the fabric. Such an abhorrence of sin it is 
the office of the Holy Spirit to produce; 
therefore should we pray for the Spirit. 
Such a view of his guilt it is the office of 
the minister to bring before every uncon- 
verted man; therefore, should the minister 
hold up the exceeding sinfulness of sin. The 
clearer the view of sin the more thor ugh is 
likely to be the repentance. ‘‘ Ye must be 
born again,” said the Master to his anxious 
inquirer, Nicodemus. But the new birth 
or regeneration is the production of a new 
principle in us, which is antagonistic to sin 
as well as obedient to God. 

The only evidence of repentance is thor- 
ough reformation. This takes hold both 
upon character and conduct; character as 
what we are and conduct as what we do. 
This amendment must be thorough and 
go to the roots, or it will be as evanes- 
cent as the morning dew. The shal- 
low ‘‘conversions” that are so often 
trumpeted as the result of shallow, sensa- 
tional preaching, end in very shallow and 
short-lived religion. That dark and dismal 
fount-head of the Aeart is not purified by 
the Spirit, and pretty soon the foul streams 
begin to trickle out again into the daily con- 
duct. Bad habits are not. pulled up. The 
sharp practices are soon resumed in busi- 
ness transactions or the young man soon 
drifts back into his convivial haunts; the 
uneonquered bad temper begins to take fire 
and explode again; the covetous spirit gets 
hold again with a fresh grip; in short, the 
new emotion passes away; but it does not 
leave a new man. Christ has no hand in 
such conversions. They are a delusion; 
often an unmeasured curse. When Jesus 
is presented and pressed upon a sinner’s ac- 
ceptance, he must be presented as not only 
infinitely beautiful, tender, compassionate, 
and lovable, but as so infinitely holy that 
his eyes flash flame through everything 
wrong. The very bitterness of his sacrifi- 
cial sufferings for us on the Cross arose 





from the bitterness of the sin he died to 
atone. 

One thought more. Genuine conversion 
demands thorough amendment of conduct, 
and no exception must be made for what 
we call little sins. It is not every one who 
is sunk, like the ‘‘ City of Brussels,” by one 
tremendous hole stoven through in an in- 
stant; small leaks, left unstopped, are equally 
fatal. Maclaren well says that, ‘‘the worst 
and most fatal are often those small con- 
tinuous vices which root underneath and 
honeycomb the soul. Many a man, who 
thinks himself a Christian, is in more danger 
from the daily commission, for example, of 
small pieces of sharp practice in his busi- 
ness than ever King David was at his 
worst. White ants pick a carcass clean 
sooner than a lion will.” 

There is a transcendent promise that ac- 
companies such thorough amendment of 
character and life. ‘I will let you dvel/ in 
this place.” This bespeaks peace and per- 
manence under the benignant smile of God. 
This means room to root and to grow. A 
soul that is rooted into Christ will thrive 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water; 
the leaves shall never wither, and death 
will be only a transplanting into glory. 

Brook yy, L. IL. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON, 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Wiyter has reached us at the Capital 
since I wrote you last. 
ter in the air, nor on the earth, when I 
wrote you at Christmas-tide, nor on New 
Year’s Day. The November buds on the 
rose trees in the garden were scarcely 
shriveled; great masses of red, yellow, and 
white chrysanthemuns glowed even through 
the snow on the Capitol slopes. For, with all 
the late and sweet delay, Winter came. I 
saw him first, one morning as I awoke, 
through my window, in my maple tree, 


bloom, full of April buds, inside of my 
curtains, to tell me the longed-for month 
of expectancy has come, lo! now was 
decked with ermine, and full, oh! how full 
| of snow-bird.. There they sat, in long 














There was no Win- | 


rows, under their pearly cowls, fall of con- 
tent, muffled and merry in their native 
element, though only yesterday the grass 
was green. Winter, unsullied Winter, so 
fair to see, had come. Why should one 
shiver? Least of all one sheltered, warm, and 
happy. Alas! one cannot be sheltered, warm, 
and happy all for one’s self. In the presence 
of beauty, in the morning’s prime, one may 
not always forget the misery that so many 
human beings must know on earth. Perhaps 
ft was because only the night before I read 
of him, that man, that brother of us all, 
whe begged for work, ora piece of bread out 
of the workmen’s pails. Both were refused. 
Then he went and lay down on the track, 
and the next train of cars that came killed 
him. When they lifted him off his iron 
bed of death, these workmen, they were 
sorry that they refused him the crust still 
lying uneaten in their baskets. But the 
dead man could never be hungry or dis- 
heartened or tired out again in the world he 
had left. Alas! he was but one amid ten 
thousands of the ne’er-do-well on whom God 
as well as the stars and the awful sunshine 
look down. Yet I seemed to see his face 
beyond the muffled birds and the ermined 
boughs; for it was but one among ten thou- 
sands of human beings who would suffer and 
die, despite the happy birds, because Winter 
had come. It is not easy to divest one’s 
self of the feeling that it should never come 
in this latitude. , Here the poor are never, 
in any sense, prepared for it. The breezy 
cabins, so pretty to look at amid their 
beds of flowers in Summer time, offer 
little shelter and no warmth to their 
inhabitants in Winter. Within sight of 
the Capitol, just below General Butler’s 
castle of stone, in a doorless, windowless 
house, a case of destitution has just been 
relieved that equals: the under-pavement 
squalor of New York; and yet, what I have 
told you is true; there is less human suffer- 
ing in Washington than there ordinarily is 
in large cities. But there is also less Win- 
ter. Were this not true also, the sufferings 
of its poor could scarcely be measured. 
To-night it looks as if Mr. Hoar would 
step out of his senatorial place, because he 
is not large enough to fill it. Mentally, he 
is nota small man. He is only small in his 
sympathies. He is a man of keen and 
irascible feeling, and he feels strongly for 
more than one good cause. Yet there is an 
aridity in his nature that affords no founda- 
tion of growth for those strong outshoots of 
consanguinity with the many which are 
the toughest withes to bind man to man. 
He has a strong following in Worcester 
County of the old anti-slavery wing 
of the Republican Party. But Mr. Hoar 
forgot how very’ short a_ time it 
takes to make a boy a man. While he 
and the men of his cabal have gone on do- 
ing the thinking and filling the most hon- 
ored offices of Massachusetts, boys have 
sprung from boyhood to manhood only to 
find their eager ambitions denied, their as- 
piring purposes ignored by the fathers in 
politics, who found only foolishness in 
their young wisdom, and presumption in 
their hot desires for recognition and reward. 
This has all come to pass within the last de- 
cade. While Mr. Hoar has been making 
many excellent speeches, for 
causes (leaving out the River and Harbor 
bill), and losing his temperinthe Senate of 
the United States, these boys have become 
men. Itisan odd readjustment of politi- 
cal rewards that makes the new triumph 
of his old foe in the opposing wing 
of the Republican Party, Benjamin F. 
Butler, the opportunity for the young 
blood of Massachusetts to assert itself in 
the behalf of John D. Long. Senator Hoar 
has the credit of driving General Butler out 
of the Republican Party. Despite Mr. Hoar 


| he is now the Governor of Massachusetts, 


and his election, with its unmistakable re- 


| sults, forced from their long-time allegiance 


many of the oldest supporters of Mr. Hoar. 
They did not dare to disregard the imper- 


| ative demand fora change, at least, in their 


votes. In defiance of the ‘‘old leaders.” 


| the young men pushed to the front, and, if 
| they do not triumph to-morrow in the 


my maple tree that stretches its arms of | 


election of John D. Long, they will in 


| some other to-morrow, not faraway. The 


| 


idea of continuity attaches to the senatorial 
office. Its oldest and most honored tradi 
tions are of men who grew gray, if they did 
not die in its service. Thus it is 


excellent | 


rarely personally pleasant to see an 
old senator make room for a new name and 
a new face. But there are exceptions; 
and for several years a speechless voice in 
the air has said: ‘Wait, and you will see 
the ancient prestige of Massachusett’s 
senators restored in younger and greater 
men.” 

The fight in Minnesota against Mr. Win- 
don is of altogether a different quality. 
How significant a fact it is that the mere 
possession of riches to many minds assumes 
at once the proportions of a crime. The 
same stuff in human nature that impels 


| the man at disadvantage instinctively to de- 








| family life. 


clare to the man above him ‘I am as 
good as you are!” makes the man 
bound by poverty’s inexorable hand, feel 
that, in some way known or unknown, 
he has had less than his share; that he 
holds a grievance against, and has been in 
some indescribable way injured by the man 
whoisrich. This war, in one form oranother, 
of poverty against wealth has been going on 
through all ages. Under certain systems, 
with great opportunities, the wrong in- 
flicted on the peor by the rich can never 
be measured. It has made war and pillage ; 
it has forced revolutions that have torn up 
empires and destroyed dynasties; but, when 
no personal wronging exists at all, the im- 
pulse of retaliation, the antagonism of in- 
terests is just as rampant, as we see it 
proved constantly in our own land. I give 
it as my Own spontaneous opinion that, if 
Mr. Windom had remained the poor man he 
was but avery few years ago, he would 
to-day be in the Senate unchallenged and 
undisturbed. It is a very small number of 
years ago, indeed, that a senator’s wife said 
tome: ‘‘Do you know that the Windoms 
are very poor?” 

‘**No,” I replied, ‘I know nothing con- 
cerning their finances.” 

‘* Well, they are/” she exclaimed, with- 
out a particle of ill-will, but in a tone of un- 
conscious comfort that she herself had their 
companionship in her own kingdom of 
restricted means. 

Less than one year ago another lady asked : 
“Do you know that the Windoms are very 
rich?” 

** No,” ILanswered. ‘ Are they?” 

**Oh! very rich. Senator Windom has 
made a mint of money in Western invest- 
ments and in Northern Pacific Railroad 
stock. How pinched they were when they 
furnished their little house on Vermont 
Avenue. Now they have plenty to furnish 
their new palace.” 

But, before that palace is really finished or 
furnished, word comes that certain foes 
in Minnesota declare that this splendid 
man and delightful family shall not 
inhabit officially the palace at all. Such 
are the vicissitudes of public official 
life! As a comment on it, ‘‘ Vanity of 
vanities” might well be inscribed in raised 
letters over the lintel of both the Windom 
and the Blaine ‘‘ palace.” Both are houses 
in size far beyond the necessities of ordinary 
They were planned to meet 
the encroaching demands of public enter- 
tainment. They were begun at the opening 
of the Goomed Administration of Garfield, 
in reference to four, perhaps to eight 
continuous years of exalted official place 
sure to their masters. That was less 
than two years ago; but Garfield is dust, 
his earthly dream of glory a tale that is 
told; Blaine, in private life, finds his 
mighty palace on Dupont, Circle, an 
‘‘ elephant,” whose trappings even are griev- 
ous to be borne; while the house of Win- 
dom, so far transcending his needs as a 
senator, is now threatened by Minnesota to 
be altogether superfluous, even for that 
lesser demand. 

I go back to my ‘foregone conclusion” 
that, had Pandora refrained from turning 
her box for him that last time, and left Sen- 
ator Windom uncovered of her treasures in 
his smaller house on Vermozt Avenue, a 
comparatively poor man, envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness, unstung by his last 
success, would undoubtedly have left him 
to serve his splendid state in the efficient, 
unobtrusive way characteristic of him in 
the Senate of the United States. But, if she 


deposes him as senator, it may be only to 
afford him, a little later, a larger opportu- 
nity. 

The Republican Party could not concen- 
trate its wavering forces on a safer, truer, or 
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more honorable man as its next candi- 
date for President of the United States. 
William Windom is a man of a clear head 
and aclean mind, sincere, straight-forward, 
and honorable. He has never, in politics, 
played the part of ‘‘the artful dodger.” 
Histrionically he is inferior to some of his 
brethren; he is not an actor. He has never 
posed before the public in any character 
the opposite of his own interior, intrinsic 
self. True to his Quaker mother, he brings 
to the service of the state the simplest, there- 
fore, the greatest elements of human char- 
acter—integrity, intelligence, love of jus- 
tice, kindness that is charity, honor, a 
spotless past. 

The National Committee of the Republi- 
can Party is now in session at the Arlington 
hotel in this city. Its ostensible motive 
in meeting is to prescribe a method or 
methods for the election of delegates to 


the next National Convention. Meeeting 
aus it does mid-way in time between 
the last National Convention and _ the 


one next to come, it has wisely chosen 
a period when it has equal time to 
reflect on the past and to survey the future. 
The order to hold this meeting was made 
by the last National Convention, with the 
added injunction that the ‘‘method” adopt- 
ed be announced to the country, and that 
the next call for a conventicn be made ‘in 
conformity therewith.” The National Con- 
vention itself will make all ultimate de- 
cisions; but no one at all cognizant of the 
mighty risks run by the Republic since the 
election of 1876 will underrate the immi- 
nent importance of the ‘‘methods” to be 
proposed hy this committee, and afterward 
to be ratified by the National Convention. 
Ihave neither space nor time to enlarge 
upon this fateful subject. One who wit- 
ne sed the crisis of the trial of the electoral 
count of the election of 1876 in Congress, 
and who lived in Washington through the 
tragedy following the election of 1880, may 
be pardoned for reminding all men of the 
United States of the potent importance to 
the whole nation of this still undecided 
‘*method” and measure. 

Washington is now at the very hight of 
of its ‘* social season.” You will have to 
come to Washington, if you want to know 
what a social season is that you feel in the air 
as well as onthe streets and ‘in gorgeous 
drawing-rooms, and read about, morning and 
evening, in the daily newspapers. You feel 
in the air the perpetual motion that never 


wearies. No matter what the weather may 
be; in pouring rain, pelting snow, in hur- 


ricane wind, the devotee to ‘‘ duty,” in the 
dispersement of visiting cards, goes on her 
winding way, and never stops from the begin- 
ning of the season to its end. Then all draw 
along breath. Bushels of cards are dis- 
bursed into the fire after partial lists for the 
season of the coming year are made out. 
Then the calling which filled all the streets 
and all the houses of those who assume to 
be “society” suddenly stops, and visiting 
subsides to the usual go and come of ordi- 
nary cities. But now! Every day of every 
week is a ‘“‘reception day” to many people 
in many neighborhoods. For example, 
Monday is called ‘‘Supreme Court day,” 
for the wives and families of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court receive on that day; 
but itis also ‘‘ Capito] Hill day,” and ‘* Navy 
yard day,” both of which are at the extreme 
opposite ends of the town from the fashion- 
able quarter. Lunches; afternoon ‘ teas,” to 
which hundreds are bidden; dinner parties; 
sermans; mas!.ed balls, all follow the day 
receptions in constant succession, six or a 
dozen often occurring in a single night. 
A masked ball, given last night, by 
Senator and Mrs. Miller, of California, 
presented a picture full of splendor, beauty, 
and enchantment. The ball was given in 
honor of the young daughter of the house, 
Dora Miller. This young hostess repre- 
sented her native state, California. She 
wore # dress of white satin, embroidered in 
silver and gold. Its front was covered 
with flowers, fruits, grain, birds. On one 
side of her bodice nodded oats and wheat, 
over which -hovered humming-birds and 
butterflies. On the other was spread a 
small harvest of apples, cherries, plums, 
and pears. Her crown was of wheat and 
grapes, from which floated a long veil of 
Spanish lace. Another column would be 
needed to give you the faintest gleam of the 
hundreds of iridescent robes which flashed 
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against and passed each other. History, 
poetry, and the past had all been ransacked, 
and were now represented, with more 
or less of effect and success, by 
the fairest daughters of the Capital. 
The daughter of the General of the Army, 
Rachel Sherman, was “Undine.” The 
daughter of the British Minister, Miss West, 
was a Neapolitan fisher-maiden. Miss 
Brewster, the daughter of the Attorney- 
General, was ‘‘ Night.” Folly was here and 
‘*La Perichole”; Pocahontas, anda Beauty 
from the Court of Louis Fourteenth. So 
also was Martha Washington and a Nautch 
Dancer; Puritan Patience and Madame 
le Diable. The lovely face of Mrs. Don 
Cameron was revealed and yet hidden by a 
domino. 

The extremes of human life are in this 
letter. I began with one, end with the 
other. 

Wasuinaton. D. C., January, 188, 


Is THE WORK OF CONVERTING 
MEN TO CHRIST AN ART? 


BY THE REV. G. F. PENTECOST. 


1 was not surprised that a Unitarian 
paper, such as The Christian Register, 
should make merry over the use of the 
term ‘‘Lost Art” in the caption of my 
recent article, in which I tried seriously to 
discuss the sad if not alarming fact that 
the number of conversions in our great 
metropolitan churches was sadly out of 
all proportion to their numerical strength, 
wealth, and the cultured and famed ability 
of their pastors. But when an evangelical 
paper, like The Hzraminer, joined in the 
laugh which its Unitarian contemporary 
had raised at my expense, on the supposed 
absurd and incongruous use of the term 
‘‘art” as applied to the work of conversion, 
and yet had no tear to shed over the loss of 
spiritual power which the fewness of con- 
versions in our evangelical churches implies, 
I was both surprised and a little shocked. 
I have been further amazed to find that not 
a few papers, and even some ministers, 
have concentrated their attention on the 
title of my article, wholly to the exclusion 
of the facts set forth in it. Perhaps this is 
their way of escaping an unpleasant convic- 
tion, and shirking a grave responsibility, 
for I hold that the entire body of evangelical 
ministry is jointly responsible for the state 
of things pointed out. In my judgment it 
would have been more to the point had 
the brethren tested the blade of my facts, 
rather than consumed time and strength in 
hacking away at the handle. 

The following editorial from The Interior, 
however, is the worst illustration of unfair- 
ness in a Christian discussion that it has 
ever been my misfortune to see. | insert it 
only that it may serve to show how much 
the Christian Church needs to consider 
seriously, if not courteously, the question 
of facts I have raised: 

“Mr. Pentecost has had some articles and 

debates In Tur INDEPENDENT to maintain that 
the art of converting sinners is ‘almost a lost 
art.’ The course of his remarks shows that he 
has chosen a word to describe the process which 
correctly expresses his idea of it. He uses the 
word ‘art’ in the sense which more fully appears 
in the word ‘artful.’ This admission is only 
less unfortunate than the fact admitted. 
Nothing has more hindered the power of the 
truth than the suspicion that the revival preacher 
is an artist, practicing his skill. Such a sus- 
picion places every one on the defensive, not 
against the truth, but against the man. When 
Mr. Pentecost describes his methods as the art 
of converting people, he serves notice on those 
who come to hear him that it is to be an encounter 
between man and man, and they are scarcely to 
be blamed if they congratulate themselves that 
they were able to anticipate and foil his skillful 
and artful assaults upon their sensibilities, and 
look with pity or disdain on those whom he has 
artfully or forcibly overthrown, This idea of 
conversion is as untrue as itis injurious, though 
consciously or unconsciously it is prevalent 
among professional revivalists.” 
This looks to me like the case in which the 
old lawyer gave counsel to the young one: 
‘‘Tf you can’t break the force of the testi- 
mony of the plaintiff's witnesses, then round- 
ly abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 

In all candor, what right has Te Interior 
to assert that I used the term ‘ art” in the 
bad and vicious sense of ‘‘ artful”? Besides, 
in my article I described neither my own 





nor any other person’s ‘‘ method” of conver- 
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sion. Whether my ministry, as a pastor or 
as an evangelist, has been such a one as to 
lead those who have not believed on the 
crucified and risen Lord whom I have ever 
striven to set before them ‘‘to congratulate 
themselves” that they have been enabled 
‘to anticipate and foil” my skillful and 
artful assault upon their sensibilities and 
look with pity and disdain upon those 
whom I have succeeded in “artfully or 
forcibly overthrowing,” I am quite willing to 
leave to the judgment of those churches and 
pastors among whom I have had the high 
honor and privilege of working. It is not for 
me to defend myself from so ungenerous and 
I am fain to say so unchristian a charge as 
that which The Interior is pleased to lay 
against both the doctrine I have preached 
and the methods I may have adopted in 
trying to win men to Christ and salvation. 
With Paul, I may be permitted to say: 
‘*But with me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you or of 
man’s judgment; nay, I do not even judge 
mine own self. For [in this matter] I know 
nothing against myself, yet am I not here- 
by justified; but he that judges me is the 
Lord” (I Cor. iv, 2—4). I trust the reader 
will excuse this personal reference. It 
seemed forced upon me. 

I may say that Ihad no special purpose 
in the employment of the term ‘‘art,” 
used in connection with the work of con- 
version, other than in an accommodated 
sense; but since it has been taken up and 
laughed at by the Unitarians, who do not 
believe in conversion, at least in the sense 
in which the term is used and understood 
by Evangelical Christians, and so seriously 
criticised by some of our Orthodox friends, 
I propose to discuss and defend the use of 
that term in this connection, and I think 
justify it both from its proper meaning and 
from the Scriptures. 

First. What is the meaning of the word 
“art.” Webster defines the word thus: 
“The employment of means to accom- 
plish some desired end; the applica- 
tion of knowledge or power to practi- 
cal purposes.” His second definition is: 
‘* A system of rules serving to facilitate the 
performance of certain actions.” In my 
humble judgment, with this definition, it 
would seem to be unnecessary to go fur- 
ther in order to justify the use of the term 
as applied to the Christian work of conver- 
sion. For, if conversion is not the turning 
of men to Christ by the employment of the 
means which God has given us, by the ap- 
plication of the knowledge of his Word 
and will which he also has given us; and 
the use of the power which he also has 
conferred upon us by the Holy Ghost, 
then I do not know what that work is and 
confess my ignorance of a proper use of the 
English language. The art of converting 
souls to Christ 1s the proper and skillful use 
of the Scriptures in the power of ‘the Holy 
Ghost, by which they are led to see their 
sinful and lost condition, the all-sufficiency 
of Christ’s atoning work to put away 
their sin, the immediate readiness of God 
to accept them in Christ, and the import- 
ance of their immediate decision for and 
confession of Him. If this is not “art” I 
do not know what it is. And it is none the 
less ‘‘ art” because itis a divine ‘ art” to 
the exercise of which he has been pleased 
to call and endow men. For what, I would 
ask the brethren, have you endowed and 
thoroughly furnished the numerous col- 
leges and theological seminaries to which 
we send our young men whom God has 
called to the work of the ministry but that 


' ample and abundant facilities might be had 


by them to become familiar and skilled in 
the use of the Scriptures, to the end that 
they may the better persuade men, if hap- 
pily they may, by God’s blessing convert 
them. Might I suggest that to me it seems 
that one of our troubles is, that many of 
our young men are taught the ‘‘art of ser- 
monizing,” rather than the art of so hand- 
ling and directing the truth against the con- 
sciences and, if you will, the religious sus- 


| ceptibilities of men, in such a way as to 


| lead them to cry out ‘‘Men and brethren, 





what shall we do?” The result is that 
men admire the sermon and the sermonizer 
rather than trust the Christ who is presum- 
ably the subject of the preacher's discourse. 
This is precisely the matter that I am 
moved to call the attention of the churches 


to, that the ‘art of converting men” has 


+. 


‘Iam with you.” 





been lost, or, at least, is in great danger of 
being lost in the over-cultivation of the 


intellectual ‘art of. sermonizing,” to 
the neglect of the direct work of 
saving men. I have a young friend who is, 


or thinks he is, an enthusiastic lover of the 
‘art of fishing.” He spends no end of 
time over his tackle; he buys all the latest 
improvements in rods, lines, hooks, and 
artificial bait; he has the most wonderful 
collection of flies, squids, and spoons, 
baskets, reels, and nets, in fact, the most 
complete outfit of any fisherman I know of. 
He is never weary of taking all these things 
out and showing them to his friends, and 
discoursing beautifully on the theory of 
fishing; and yet he rarely catches fish. 
Why? First, because he rarely goes fishing, 
and, second, because he has no skill in the 
use of his tackle. That, in my judgment, 
is the reason so many preachers have such 
small success in converting men. They 
exhaust their art in the construction of their 
sermons, of which they have a large and 
varied assortment always on hand; they are 
constantly accumulating more (and they are 
good ones, too); they exhibit them week 
by week to admiring congregations; but 
they catch no men, or, at least, very few. 
Why? First, because they do not go fish- 
ing; second, because when they do goa 
fishing they are not skillful in adapting 
their truth to men ; they have not learned 
the art of persuading the fish to take their 
bait, and so they make their “ cast” again 
and again, and they draw out again and 
again, but draw out nothing but what they 
have cast in. And the habit of drawing no 
fish has become so habitual that they cease 
to expect any other result, and have learned 
to say to themselves: “If Ihave offered 
the fish a good bait, and they will not take it, 
it 1s not my fault.” Nov, if the persistent pur- 
suit after men, trying first one truth and then 
another adapted to their habits and mental 
conditions, as we know them, and then 
adopting first one method and then another 
to induce them to take the truth God has 
given us with which to catch them, is what 
The Interior means by “ artful,” then I am 
willing to adopt that term also, and confess 
that, with every ‘“‘art,” I try to win men to 
Christ, if by any means I may save some. 
If lam asked for a justification of art in 
the discharge of my ministry T will say that 
the Master himself called Simon Peter and 
Andrew, his brother, from their fisherman 
calling and sent them to be “fishers of 
men”; that is, from the art of catching fish 
to the art of catching men. And Peter 
proved himself to be no mean fisherman at 
his first trial in his new calling. The man 
who catches fish uses guile or deceit with 
which to catch; but the preacher of the 
Gospel uses no guile, but plainly declares his 
purpose and offers the truth, ‘ not handled 
deceitfully,” but plainly, though handled 
with skill to convince and persuade. In 
both cases it is an art and requires a skill- 
ful use of the means to the end. In the one 
case man acts alone, with his own unaided 
natural wit and powers; in the other God 
gives him his means, endows him with 
wisdom and power from on high; and 
assures and encourages him to his 
difficult work with the promise: “Lo, 
As to the adoption of 
methods, we have the authority of that 
noblest of all soul-winners for adapting 
ourselves to the circumstances of all men, 
in order to save them. It might do The 
Interior good to read his fearless and blessed 
words: 

“‘Unto the Jews 1 becume asa Jew, that 1 might 
gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, 
as under the law, that I might gain them that 
are under the law ; to them that are without law, 
as without law ; (being not without law to God, 
but under the law io Christ) that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak I be- 
came as weak, that I might gain the weak. I 
am made all things to all men, that I might by 
any means save some. And this I do for the 
Gospel’s sake.” (1 Cor. ix), 20—23.) 

Thus does Paul “serve his notice ” on all 
men of his intention to save them; but not 
necessarily, as The Interior charges me, by 
an encounter between man and man, with- 
out God being with his man. Doubtless 
there were men in those days who congrat- 
ulated themselves that they were able to 
anticipate and foil his ‘‘skillful and artful” 
measures, and who looked with pity and 
disdain on those who were ‘‘artfully and 
forcibly overthrown” by him. No doubt 











whom Peter overthrew with the Scriptures 
and the divine power that came to his help 
in that day. 


Brooxrry, N. Y. 
: a 


THE COLLEGES AND RELIGION. 


BY THE REY. CHARLES F. THWING. 


Tue return of the annual day of prayer 
for colleges, the last Thursday of January, 
invites the presentation of certain sugges- 
tions regarding their religious origin, char- 
acter, and prospects. 

Although no less than seventeen state 
universities are organized, whose origin and 
character are no more distinctively Christian 
than the government of the commonwealths 
which grants tnem a charter, or than the 
public-school system of which they are the 
crown, yet the large majority of all the col- 
leges are founded upon a religious basis, 
and are conducted as emphatically Christian 
institutions. In the establishment of the 
older colleges, the training of ministers was 
a principal aim. Harvard, writes the author 
of ‘*New England’s First Fruits” (Lon- 
don, 1648), was designed ‘‘to advance 
learning and perpetuate it to posterity,” its 
founders ‘‘dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches when our present 
ministry shall lie in the dust.” William 
and Mary was established ‘‘for the advance 
of learning, education of youth, supply of 
the ministry, and promotion of piety.” 
Yale was intended to be a feeder of the 
ranks of the clergy. Princeton, established 
in 1746, was organized to supply ‘the 
Church with learned and able ministers of 
the Word.” Brown University, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, Amherst, and many other of the 
colleges, planted before 1825, were not only 
religious, but also cleri#al, in the purpose of 
their foundation. 

And the same conditions have prevailed 
in the organization of the colleges of the 
West in the last fifty years. The first edu- 
cated men that entered the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, as well as the country on the western 
bank of the Mississippi, were the home 
missionaries. In the ;prosecution of their 
work they knew the Christian college was 
an essential clement. Iowa College, at 
Grinnell, was founded by the ‘‘ lowa” band, 
a dozen graduates of Andover, who went to 
the state in 1846. Illinois College, at Jack- 
sonville, was established by the Home Mis- 
sionary Association. The old Western Re- 
serve College (formerly at Hudson, Ohio), 
sprang as early as 1826, from the desire of 
home missionaries for a school for the edu- 
cation of ministers. And Oberlin was pio- 
neered into existence by two ministers, one 
of whom (Shipperd) was wont to refer to 
his ideal for the institution *‘ as the pattern 
shown in the mount.” 

Christian influences have ruled, not only 
in the establishment of the colleges, but they 
also have been potent in their administration 
and government. The officers and pro- 
fessors have usually been of acknowledged 
Christian character. Although no religious 
test is ordinarily imposed upon the incum- 
bent ofa chair, yet the large majority of the 
members of the faculties are communicants 
inachurch. Brown University requires no 
religious pledge; but, ‘‘ it would doubtless 
decline,” writes its president, ‘‘ to take an 
atheist or a professed skeptic as a professor.” 
At Princeton and Amherst the case is sim- 
ilar. President McCosh writes that ‘‘ most 
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of our instructors are Presbyterians, but | 


we commonly have members of other 
religious denominations”; and President 
Seelye declares that ‘‘we should no more 
think of appointing to apost of instruction 


here an irreligious, than we should an im- 





fluences, it is most gratifying to say, have 
been throughout the century of constantly 
increasing power. It is well known that 
the moral and religious condition of the peo- 
ple at the opening of the century was most 
deplorable; and the French infidelity, the 
religious indifference, and the gross vice 
which moved in the community at large, 
were especially regnant in the college. At 
Williams ‘French principles had a com- 
manding influence,” wrote a member of its 
first freshman class. ‘‘The influence was 
so great that it was very unpopular for a 
sinner to be convicted of sin, or be con- 
verted, or say or do anything on the subject 
of experimental piety This spirit 
ran so high that none dared manifest 
seriousness except those whom God had 
truly made serious. Respecting the morals 
of the college, some infidels were moral men, 
according to the common acceptation of that 
term; but, as a rule, the college suffered 
about as much in morals it did in 
the theory of religion. Comparatively 
with colleges now [about 1860] in New 
England I think we were quite immoral. 

The number of professors of religion 
was very few; but one in my class at that 
time who belonged to any church; none in 
the higher classes.” At Bowdoin, the con- 
dition was similar. In 1809 there was not a 
professed Christian among the students. 
In his recently published history of that col- 
lege, the venerable and beloved Professor 
Packard tells us that in 1810 the President 
‘*was greatly encouraged by the admission 
of a student who to highly respectable 
scholarship added the charms of a piety, 
deep, fervent, yet unobtrusive.” 

I have found in Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ Corner 
Stone,” a description of the irreligious con- 
dition of Amherst College in 1827, only two 
years after the granting of a charter to the 
institution, whose comprehensive aim was 
the ‘ classical education of indigent young 
men of piety and talents for the Christian 
ministry.” It is to be remembered that, at 
the time. Mr. Abbott was a professor in the 
institution. ‘‘ Faithful religious instruc- 
tion was given on the Sabbath at 
the chapel where the students were 
required to attend, and we were ac- 
customed to hold alsoa meeting for famil- 
iar religious instruction one evening during 
the week. At this meeting, however, 
scarcely any were present; a small portion 
of the actual members of the church were 
accustomed to attend, but never any one 
else. If a single individual, not professedly 
a Christian, had come in for a single even- 
ing, it would have been noticed as a rare 
occurrence and talked of by the officers 
as something unexpected and extraordinary. 
Our hearts ached, and our spirit sank 
within us to witness the coldness and hard- 
ness of heart toward God and duty which 
reigned among so large a uumber of our 
pupils. Every private effort which we 
could make with individuals entirely failed, 
and we could see, too, that those who pro- 
fessed to love the Saviour were rapidly 
losing their interest in his cause and becom- 
ing engrossed in literary ambition and col- 
lege rivalry, dishonoring God’s cause and 
gradually removing every obstacle to the 
universal prevalence of vice and sin.” It 
is, however, only justice to add that a flood 
tide of a revival followed this lamentable 
state of indifference. 

Throughout the century, however, the 
moral and religious sentiments of the stu- 
dents has gained in strength and in preva- 
lence. Although the proportion of students 


as 


| preparing for the ministry has steadily less- 


moral man, or one ignorant of the topic he | 


would have toteach.” Oberlin has ‘‘no con- 
fession of faith prescribed by custom for the 
instructors in any department of the college,” 
says the president; ‘‘ but it is customary 
and has been from the foundation of the 
school, to appoint as instructors such only 
as give evidence of Christian character, as 
this term is commonly understood among 
evangelical believers.” At Yaleand Harvard 
not a few of the professors are members of 
a church. Even at a state university, as 
Michigan, the great majority of the in- 
structors ‘‘ have always been,” affirms Presi- 
dent Angell, ‘‘communicants in churches.” 
Among the students, also, Christian in- 
fluences have been dominant; and these in- 





| can colleges are members of a church. 


ened, the proportion of professed Christians 
has as steadily increased. It is probable that 
about one-half of the thirty-two thousand 
students in the nearly four hundred Ameri- 
In 
the last thirty years the proportion has in- 
creased about one-sixth. In 1853, accor ling 
to the report of the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, there were, out of 
two thousand one hundred and sixty-three 
students in eleven representative colleges, 
seven hundred and forty-five who were pro- 
fessors of religion. At this present time, 
according to a report just made by the offi- 
cial secretary of the same society, from 
about six thousand students in twenty- 
one colleges equally representative, 
more than three thousand are _ pro- 
fessed Christians. Thirty years ago 
Amherst College had one hundred and 











eighty-seven students, of whom one hundred 
and thirteen were churchmembers. To-day 
it has three hundred and fifty-two students, 
of whom two-hundred and thirty-three are 
churchmembers. Thirty years ago Brown 
University had two hundred and _forty- 
three students, of whom eighty were church- 
members. To-day it has two hundred and 
seventy, of whom one hundred and fifteen 
are churchmembers. Thirty years ago Dart- 
mouth had two hundred and thirty-seven 
students, of whom sixty were church- 
members. ‘To-day it has two hundred and 
thirty-five, of whom seventy-eight are 
churchmembers. Thirty years ago Yale’s 
students numbered four hundred and 
forty-six, of whom one hundred and 
thirty were professed Christians. To*day 
from six hundred and thirteen, two hun- 
dred and ninety are professed Christians. 
Thirty years ago Harvard had three hun- 
dred and nineteen students, only thirty of 
whom were professed Christians. To-day, 
out of nine hundred and _ thirty-eight 
students, three hundred are judged to be 
professed Christians. In statistics and 
estimates of this nature mathematical ac- 
curacy cannot be obtained; but the com- 
parisons undoubtedly indicate, in the case 
of these colleges, a large increase in the 
proportion of churchmembers. At Har- 
vard the proportion has nearly tripled, ad- 
vancing from about eleven to nearly thirty- 
three per cent. In certain other colleges, a 
decrease has occurred; but, comprehending 
all colleges, the gain is at once large, grat- 
ifying, and hopeful. 

I have not left myself space to write 
definitely of the religious life of students, 
of the revivals of religion which character- 
ize the college world more deeply than 
the world outside of the college walls, 
of the religious societies which are organ- 
ized in nearly every institution, of the 
recently established Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the colleges, of the daily 
prayer-meetings carried on in not a few 
colleges, both East and West, of the free- 
dom from sectarian bias which usually pre- 
dominates, and of other features which are 
of peculiar interest at the present time. 
Suffice it to say that the general religious 
outlook in the colleges was never more 
satisfactory, with one exception. This one 
exception relates to the constantly decreas- 
ing proportion of graduates who enter the 
ministry. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Dear INDEPENDENT :—Will not a word or 
two from Boston be acceptable? 

We doubt not that it will be of interest to 
many thousands of your readers to be in- 
formed of somé of the little incidents in the 
auspicious opening of the seventh series of 
Monday Lectures, in this city, by Rev. 
Joseph Cook, which even your official 
report does not contain. We use the word 
auspicious, not simply because it is a good 
and expressive word, but because it con- 
veys the exact expression of a fact. An 
auspicious beginning has been made; for 
this seventh series of Lectures have begun 
with all the omens of success under the 
auspices of very appreciative audiences. 

The Lectures are given Mondays from 
high noon to a quarter past one p.m. in the 
New Tremont Temple, built on the ruins of 
the burnt Temple, in which were delivered 
one hundred and fifty and more of the 
former series. 

This beautiful audience hall was in 
process of construction while Mr. Cook 
was encircling ‘‘the planet” (his own fa- 
vorite expression) in his twenty months 
peregrinations through civilized Christen- 
dom and semi-civilized heathendom. Con- 
sequently many of your readers who have 
heard the reverend lecturer in days past 
must imagine a much more spacious and ele- 
gant audience chamber than the old. 

Thus, when you are told that every seat 
was occupied at both last Monday’s and to- 
day’s lecture, and that many besides had to 
be satisfied ‘“‘with a stand-up,” it means 





that more people are in actual attendance | 


now than ever before, even when the posi- 
tions of Theodore Parker were being dis- 
cussed, and men thronged to hear those 
striking lectures on 


theism,” and ‘‘Does Death end all?” We 


/which well nigh filled 
‘Trinity and Tri- | 





estimate, in this Temple, a seating capacity 
for about eight or nine hundred more than 
in the old, or comfortably seating in the 
neighborhood of three thousand persons. 

The new Temple is a formidable rival to 
famous Music Hall, the old ‘‘stand-by” of 
Boston music lovers, and, like that, has its 
own massive organ back of an ample amphi- 
theatric platform. Unlike that, however, 
it constitutes the house of worship of a 
religious society. This is the Union Baptist 
Temple Society, formerly shepherded by 
Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago; now by Dr. Ellis, 
who was formerly in Denver, Col. 

It is thus really a church, with neither 
pews nor pew rents, but the convenient and 
tasty opera chairs which are occupied by 
the many hundreds of regular attendants 
who enjoy the ‘free system” of voluntary 
contributions, ete. 

We are better prepared to speak, at the 
close of the second lecture, of the way in 
which the seventh series opens. After so 
notable a world tour, and after a theological 
struggle the smoke of which had hardly 
cleared, away, the Monday Lectures were 
looked forward to with great expectations, 
anda great body of busy men were more than 
ever anxious to see and hear Mr. Cook. 
Accordingly, for the first lecture, at least, a 
large company of listeners was of course 
expected; but the expectations were really 
more than met; for it was more than a 
large company, even for that house; it was, 
in fact, a throng of people, more men than 
women, it seemed, and, without any Orient- 
alism in speech, a most splendid house. 

We plead guilty to no overstatement, 
when we speak of balcony aisles even being 
crowded by those who could find not even 
astep to sit upon. And this is almost sim- 
ilarly true of to-day’s experience in the hour 
which was nearly occupied by the prelude 
alone. 

The character of the audience needs a 
word of description. We presume it is 
generally conceded that there is no city on 
the continent so easily accessible to such a 
number of professional gentlemen from a 
great number of cities and towns, not only 
in the same commonwealth, but in the adja- 
cent parts of neighboring states, as is this 
metropolis of New England. The number 
of ministers is legion, while the doctors in 
Boston alone are said to be thousands and 
thousands. 

The semi-circular rows of seats on the 
platform, related to the the speaker's posi- 
tion as the stone seats in the Dionysiac 
Theater in Athens to the central part of the 
stage, were all occupied by ministers, edit- 
ors, and their friends. 

These Monday audiences, in this the very 
heart of Boston, are made up, to an aston- 
ishingly large per cent., of clergymen of 
the various denominations; in fact, a 
stranger might be reminded of one of the 
great meetings of the American Borrd, 
such as the Passover Feast in Portland, last 
October, where we overheard a shop girl 
saying to her companion: ‘‘I never saw 
such heaps of ministers in all my life.” 

The lecturer is now more than ever a 
veritable Polyphemus on this crowded plat- 
form, both as respects his gigantic size and 
the peculiar position of one eye, in a favor- 
ite attitude which the speaker assumes: 
for, so singular a habit has he of shaking 
that colossal head of his, and then turning 
and twisting his eyes by dilating one eye- 
ball and curving it upward toward the 
zenith while the other is well-nigh closed, 
that a near-sighted New Yorker might 
think, for the time being, that he was, like 
the monster of Mt. Etna, possessed of but 
one huge eye. Yet we can say of the burn- 
ing, boiling earnestness of this Flavius 
Josephus (for such is his whole real name): 

“Thy spirit, Independence, let me share. 


Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Thy steps Ifollow.” . 


This morning, at ten o’clock, the various 
meetings of ministers were merged in one 
evangelical meeting, presided over by the 
Rev. Dr. Plumb, of Boston Highlands. The 
Rev. A. F. Behrends, D.D., of Providence, 
read his scholarly paper on ‘‘The Incarna- 
tion as related to the Fundamental Problem 
of Modern Thought.” The vigor of the man 
and the strength of his thought were well 
appreciated by a discriminating audience, 
the Meionaon. 
Rev. Dr. the Shawmut 


Webb, of 


| Church, and Dr. Behrends exchanged pul- 
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pits, last Sabbath, and the former read the | 


pastor’s letter of resignation, in order to ac- 
cept the call extended to him by the Central 
Congregational Church, in Brooklyn, 
formerly under the pastoral care of Dr. 
Scudder. 

It is a matter of some regret that New 


one who has entered so thoroughly into 
philosophical studies. 


“ Yes,” said the Negro. “Then,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “you made a mistake in running away.” 


| “Governor Corwin,” said the Negro, ‘‘ the situa- 


The famous Old South Church, of our | 


city, seems likely to be disappointed in its 
efforts to secure Rev. Mr. Gordon, 
Greenwich, Conn., for pastor, as he has 
most conscienciously felt that he ought to 
decline the call and remain with his hearti- 
ly attached people. Yet the matter is not 


considered here a positive declination. 
January 15th, 
a _— 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


JOSEPH COOK’S 152> LECTURE. JANU- 
ARY 15ru, 1883. 


ADVANCED THOUGHT IN GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the excitement in theological 
circles caused by the Andover discussion as to 
whether death ends prcbation, has not died out 
yet, if the great crowd of intelligent people, 
among whom were many clergymen, which packed 
Tremont Temple, January 15th, at twelve 
o'clock, to hear what Joseph Cock had to say on 
the subject, is a good criterion. Every seat was 
occupied, as was also about all the standing 
room. Notes were taken by many; and when 
Mr. Cook began to substantiate his position by 
quotations from the Scriptures, there was a gen- 
eral reaching for note-books, and the passages 
were carefully taken down. Although there was 
little applause, the audience were occasionally 
strongly moved by the speaker’s powerful and 
confident presentation of points against future 
probation. His assertion that, just at death, be- 
tween apparent and real death, there is a great 
quickening of the spiritual faculties, and at that 
moment the destiny of many a man is decided, 
was evidently a startling and unexpected an- 
nouncement, causing many in the audience to 
look at each other to se» what effect it produced 
and how it was received. It was announced that 
twenty-five hundred dollars should be raised to 
defray the expenses of the lecture course, and a 
collection was taken up for that purpose between 
the prelude and the lecture. The further an- 
nouncement was made that the Redpath Lyceum 
bureau had refused engagements amounting to 
$7,000 for Mr. Cook, in order that he might be 
in Boston on Mondays. 





THE PRELUDE. 
Dors DratH END PROBATION? 

Give me no guess for a dying pillow. Let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth and my 
right arm drop from its socket rather than that 
either should be employed in putting under the 
head of any man, woman, or child a mere con- 
jecture, however plausible, as a support in death. 
For one I have made up my mind that I will not 
go hence trusting my chances of eternal peace 
to the opportunity of repentance after death. 
What I will not do for myself I will not directly 
or indirectly recommend others to do. 

Discussing the question: Does death end pro- 
bation? first practically, next theoreticaily, and 
then exegetically, Iam to maintain three propo- 
sitions : 

1. If it be possible that death may end proba- 
tion, the supreme dictate of practical wisdom is 
to repent now. 

2. Mere reason shows that death may end pro- 
bation. 

3. The Scriptures show that death does end 
probation. 

What have we to do, as practical people, with 
the seductive promise that those who do not 
have a fair chance here, may, possibly, have an- 
other chance hereafter? I want a fact, not a 
hypothesis, as my support in the dark waters 
which separate this world from the next. My 
conscience dictates repentance at this instant, 
and so does all practical wisdom. If we are not 
sure, and no man is sure, that there is an oppor- 
tunity after death for repentance and sure that 
we can nse itin our own cases to advantage, it 
remains true that now is the accepted time and 
now the day of salvation for us. So obvious, so 
commonplace is this proposition that the very 
sound of it is offensive, perhaps ; nevertheless, 
propositions become commonplace by being 
often repeated on account of their wisdom. The 
commonplace, in this matter, is the supremely 
philosophical proposition. 

Governor Corwin, of Ohio, once met a Negro, 
who had run away from Kentucky and was liv- 
ing in rags in the free state. ‘You made a mis- 
take in running away,” said the Governor to the 
black man. ‘You had friends and clothes and 
money enough south of the Ohio, as I happen to 
know ; for I was acquainted with your master. 
Are you not now in need of all these things ?” 
~* Copyright, 1883, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and 
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tion in Kentucky is open, with all its advantages 
[laughter], and, if you choose to go and occupy 
it, you can do so.” [Laughter and applause.] I 
turn to any foremost representative of the doc- 


| trine that there is an opportunity of repentance 
England is to lose so strong a man and | 


after death, and I say: The situation is open 
with all its advantages; do you purpose to go 
and occupy it? Not you, not I, in our senses. 
Do you purpose to recommend to any one near 
and dear to you that he or she shall go and occu- 
py this opportunity with all its advantages ? Not 


| you, not I, while we retain sound minds. Henry 





Clay was once taunted by Calhoun in the Amer- 
ican Senate with defeat in debate. ‘I had him 
on his back,” said Calhoun, of the Kentucky 
Senator. “I was his master.” Henry Clay 
walked down the aisle of the Senate Chamber, 
and shook his long forefinger toward Calhoun, 
and said: ‘‘He my master! He my master! Sir, 
I would not own him asa slave!” Looking at 
this whole matter practically, from the point of 
view of sound common sense, I say to any advo- 
cate of the doctrine that there is opportunity of 
repentance after death, ‘“‘He my master! Neither 
in life nor in death would I own that theory or 
any one of its defenders as a slave !” 

Passing now swiftly to the philosophical con- 
sideration of the question, Does death end pro- 
bation ? I summarize my views in a series of 
propositions, which might easily be expanded into 
volumes. 

1. Whatever fixes character ends probation. 

2. Character tends to a final permanence under 
the irreversible natural laws of the self-propa- 
gating power of habit. 

3. It is indisputable that sinning against light 
hardens the soul and blinds it to the very illu- 
mination needed to rectify its condition. 

4. It is demonstrable, therefore, from princi- 
ples of reason, that character will attain a final 
permanence, good or bad. 

5. It is self-evident that a final permanence 
can be attained but once, and that, therefore, 
there is no second probation. 

6. Reason alone, however, does not decide 
when and where this final permanence is reached. 

7. Nevertheless reason alone makes it appear 
possible, and in many cases highly probable, 
that a final permanence of character is attained 
and probation closed, in the unspeakably solemn 
spiritual experiences which usually accompany 
death. 

8. In death, considered merely as a physical 
change, there is nothing to effect a fixation of 
character ; but, in death, considered as an event, 
producing, in most cases, an almost preternatural 
arousal of conscience and bringing new light 
from the invisible world and requiring a de- 
cision for or against it, there is much to make it 
highly probable that death, or the moral choice 
made in death, determines the permanent bent 
of the soul. 

9. All moral decisions during life tend to fix 
character, and some great moral decisions during 
life are crucial. They may be instantaneous ; 
but they go so far toward fixing character as to 
be the rudder of the soul’s whole subsequent 
career. 

10. Death m average cases is a great spiritual 
experience, and involves a great decision for or 
against the light it brings. It may be that, under 
the natural laws of the soul, this decision is cru- 
cial, and becomes the rudder of all eternity. 

11. Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body. 

12. Death is not over until the separation of the 
soul from the body is complete. Death does not 
end until the life of the soul completely out- 
side the body begins. 

13. It is in the highest degree probable to 
reason, from the observed experiences of the dying, 
that, however torpid body and mind may be in 
many approaches to death, the soul, in the very 
article of death, is often awakened, and receives, 
as if from an invisible world, an iJlumination un- 
known to it before. 

14. Even in sudden deaths, as the experiences 
of the drowning show—as my own experience 
shows—in being thrown twenty feet down a rocky 
bank in a sleeping-coach on a swift railway train, 
and expecting instant death, and finding between 
the brink and the bottom my whole life passing 
before me in panorama, the chambers of memory 
and conscience illuminated, as if a torch had sud- 
denly been lighted inside of the brain—as thou- 
sands of well-attested similar experiences show— 
an instant may be enough to bring before the 
soul the record of its whole life, and involve 
moral decisions of the most stupendous import. 

15. But it is not to be presumed that, in aver- 
age cases, the separation of soul and body is in- 
stantaneous. 

16. Much before that separation, whether rapid 
or otherwise, is complete, the light of eternity 
may have dawned upon the soul. Whether in the 
body or out of the body, God knoweth. Paul, 
the Apostle, was caught up to the seventh 
heaven, and heard unspeakable things which it 
is not lawful for man to utter. The soul, before 
it is separate from the body, may very probably 
hear unspeakable things. 

17. Accepting or rejecting this great new light 
may very probably fix the soul’s character under 





natural law. 
received in death, the hardening and binding of 
the soul under natural law may be such as to be 
final. Whoever resists the great new light which 
comes in death, commits very probably the un- 
pardonable sin, which hath forgiveness neither 
in this world nor in the next. Whoever goes 
through death with his teeth, set against God 
may never open them. 

18. Whoever resists the light received in death 
is likely to resist the first light received after 
death ; and so moral obduracy in death may be- 
come final permanence of evil character after 
death, and thus, under the fixed natural laws of 
the will, death may become doom. 

Pardon me if I ask you to be cautious how you 
turn these propositions about and use them as an 
encouragement for a death-bed repentance. Pére 
Ravignan, in language before me, says: ‘In the 
soul, at the last moment of its passage, on the 
threshold of eternity, there occur, doubtless, Di- 
vine mysteries of justice, but, above all, of mercy 
and love.” Please God, it may be so. There is 
probation in life, there is probation in death, and 
to the very end of death. Dr. Pusey, replying to 
Canon Farrar, says: ‘‘ What God does for the 
sonl, when the eye is turned up in death and 
shrouded, the frame stiffened, every limb motion- 
less, every power of expression gone, is one of 
the secrets of the Divine compassion.” 

I believe in a physical body, a spiritual body, 
andasoul. Death, as I conceive of it, is not dis- 
embodiment from the spiritual organism. There 
are forms of death which possibly may separate 
spirit and spiritual body from the physical body 
instantaneously ; but in ordinary death I believe 
it is not safe to assert that the soul does leave 
the body precisely when breath does. Death is 
not overand probation has not ceased till the 
soul is separated from the body, and the mi; bty 
light which comes in the last and highest mo- 
ment of spiritual experience before death ends, 
may have been enough to bring many a man who 
gave no visible sign of repentance into loyalty 
to God. I hardly dare hope this, however; 
for, as Canon Farrar himself says: ‘There 
is, in all the Bible, recorded but one ex- 
ample of effective death-bed repentance—that 
of the thief on the cross—one example that_we 
might not despair, one only, that we might not 
presume.” But, if this light be resisted, if this 
unutterable series of voices from the seventh 
heaven meet only moral obduracy on the part 
of the passing soul, I think it highly probable, un- 
der merely natural law, that this moral obduracy 
may carry with it such hardening and such 
blinding of the spirit as to be permanent. 

I did not make the universe ; but the universe 
is so made that whoever sins against light draws 
blood on the spiritual retina of the moral eyes. 
Thisis the most mysterious thing in the penal- 
ties the soul is called on to endure, that sinping 
against light blinds us to the very illumination 
needed to rectify our condition. That is a fact 
of science ; that is a terrific philosophical truth 
which cannot be declaimed out of sight; that is 
a tremendous indisputable circumstance in 
natural law ; and on it I plant myself when I say 
reason shows that resisting the light that 
comes in death may fix character and so end 
probation. 

And, now, to enter upon the very center of my 
theme, I beg leave to read twelve passages which 
[have selected most carefully from Holy Scrip- 
ture, as affirming, directly or indirectly, that 
death does end probation. Iam quite aware 
that this is a theme which for centuries has had 
the most elaborate discussion, and that it is wholly 
impossible to say on it anything new ; but, if a man 
speaks from the depths of his own convictions, he 
is likely to touch some one who has had an ex- 
perience similar to his own, and ali I claim is to 
put before you what convinces me. Many a 
rationalist has rejected the Bible as of Divine 
authority because admitting that it teaches 
that death does end probation and that the state 
of character into which the soul drifts through 
the moral choice made at death is permanent. 

1. “‘ We must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
the things done in his body.” (II Cor. v., 10.) 

Compare this passage with the statement in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew concerning the 
last judgment, and you will see that the things 
for which men are commended or blamed before 
the great white throne are things which they could 
do only in the body. I cannot explain away 
this definite statement that we are to stand before 
the judgment seat at the last great day and every 
one of us receive the things done in his body— 
not the things done in the intermediate state. 

How much can orthodoxy grant to those who 
hold the doctrine of the intermediate state ? 
In the debate in England with Canon Farrar, it 
has been granted by standard Anglican authori- 
ties that there may be four places in the universe 
to which souls go—Tartarus and Gehenna 
on the left, Paradise and Heaven on the right. 
But between those two pairs of places there 
is a great gulf fixed. It may be, so Anglican 
orthodoxy concedes, that some souls are so im- 
perfect at death that they need a prolonged prep- 
aration for Heaven. Their doom is fixed by 
their predominant choice at death, nevertheless 
they are not ready for the highest mansions in 
their Father’s house ; and it is therefore possible 
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If the soul rejects the new light 





that ina paradise, considered as the vestibule of 
Heaven, they may be kept under education to 
the last great day. Just so,if the predominant 
choice of a man at death is evil, if he rejects God, 
he may not go at once to the deepest of the pits of 
woe; he may go into Gehenna, and there, it 
being impossible for the good to visit him from 
the other side, he will have only evil companion- 
ship, and it isto be presumed, in view of what 
we know of the natural laws of the soul, that his 
character will deteriorate. His predominant 
choice has been evil, free ; but fixed in malignant 
opposition to God ; and so through the vestibule 
he will pass into the central chambers kept for 
those who have attained permanence of evil char- 
acter. Canon Farrar says that, if you grant him 
as much as that, even if you deny that there is 
any passing from side to side of this gulf, he is 
satisfied. You say Canon Farrar asks for much 
more than that. In language which I hold before 
me in his latest book on this theme, his ‘‘ Mercy 
and Judgment” (pp. 157, 158, Am. ed.), Canon 
Farrar says: ‘Dr, Pusey would, I snppose, say 
that an irreversible doom is passed” in death 
by every soul, “‘ but that the doom may be toa 
terminable and purifying punishment, a view 
which does not differ very materially from 
my own.” God’s mercy may reach us after 
death, ‘in the form, if not of probation (for on 
that subject I have never dogmatized), yet of 
preparation.” Canon Farrar, in his summary of 
his faith, given at the end of this volume, says 
on.y: “I believe that, hereafter, whether by 
means of the almost sacrament of death, or in 
other ways unknown to us, God’s mercy may 
reach many who to all earthly appearance [but 
only to all appearance] might seem [but only 
seem] to us to die in a lost and unregenerated 
state.” (P. 483.) 

Anglican orthodoxy, without protest, has al- 
lowed high authorities to teach that there is an 
intermediate state, Hades, including both 
Gehenna and Paradise, but with an impassable 
gulf between the two. I do not say that New 
England orthodoxy is satisfied with this mapping 
out of the region beyond death. Personally it 
seems to me that those who make this map 
assume to know more than the Scriptures reveal. 
Ido not care to have the region beyond death 
charted like a continent on this planet. I ask 
you to notice carefully that Dr. Pusey’s position, 
(see his volume entitled ‘What is of Faith?”) 
which Canon Farrar at this vital point accepts 
for substance of doctrine, is not equivalent at all 
to what is called the new departure, under the 
leadership of Professor Dorner and his American 
followers. Dorner believes that the great gulf is 
not fixed ; but Canon Farrar, if you grant him a 
preparation for the worst or for the best, will 
admit that the gulf between these two kinds of 
preparation is fixed. He is forced to do this by 
the exegetical arguments of Anglican orthodoxy. 
Do not forget the large historic fact that, on this 
point, Christendom is agreed—the Greek Church, 
the Roman Church, the Anglican Church, the 
Non-conformist Church, the American Evangeli- 
cal Church. There is hardly a point on which 
such substantial exegetical concord has been 
reached age after age as on this matter. You 
think the new departure has been led in England 
by Canon Farrar. There has been a new de- 
parture on a number of points, but the breadth 
of it has been immensely exaggerated. Cancn 
Farrar is sometimes a loose writer, and the ten- 
dency of his books is to carry a careless reader 
further toward Universalism than the author has 
gone himself. His last book is much more mod- 
erate in tone than his first. It is not gen- 
erally known that, while Canon Farrar agrees with 
Dr. Pusey in asserting that there may be in the 
intermediate state a preparation of souls for the 
best or the worst, he agrees with him also in as- 
serting that we have no right to feel sure at all 
that there is a state of probation there, 


PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


2. ** The Lord knoweth how to keep the un- 
righteous under punishment unto the Day of Judg- 
ment.” (II Pet. ii, 9.) 

You affirm that our Lord preached to spirits in 
prison. On the passage to which you now direct 
my attention (I Peter, iii, 18-21, and iv, 6) whole 
libraries have been written, and scholars do not 
agree yet. Are you to found a pyramid upon its 
apex? Are you to build a whole new theology on 
a disputed obscure passage? Whatif I were to 
grant you that our Lord went and preached in 
one case to spirits in the intermediate state be- 
tween death and the Day of General Judgment ; 
are you to draw from this fact alone such stu- 
pendous inferences as Dorner does? The noto- 
rious truth is that this passage concerning the 
preaching to spirits in prison has often been in- 
terpreted by scholars of the very highest rank 
as referring not to preaching to the spirits of the 
dead at all, but simply to those “‘who some time 
were disobedient ” on earth, “‘ when the long suf- 
fering of God waited in the days of Noah.” You 
wish me to come to close quarters with this cele 
brated passage? Very well; I will give you my 
conviction concerning it, and it is that Peter is 
to be explained by Peter. The famous passage 
in first Peter is to be read in the light of a pas- 
sage that is not often emphasized, but which 
ought to be pushed to the front, in Second Peter. 
T read here, in the revised version of Second 








Peter, second chapter, verses 4 to 10, that “ Gop 
spared not angels wheu they sinned, but cast 
them down to Hell and committed them to pits of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” He 
‘spared not the ancient world, but preserved 
Noah, with seven others, a preacher of righteous- 
ness, when he brought a flood upon the world of 
the ungodly.” From these and other great his- 
toric facts here recited the Apostle draws the 
stupendous inference that “thé Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptation and 
to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto 
the Day of Judgment.” Now, with all respect 
to exegetical scholars, who sometimes found 
opinions upon niceties in the structure 
of Greek particles, I must say that con- 
sistency of meaning is the supreme law of the 
exegetical interpretation of any passage, sacred 
or secular, Peter must be interpreted as con- 
sistent with Peter himself. In this second chap- 
ter he does assert that God spared not the ancient 
world, and that the Lord knoweth how to keep 
the unrighteous under punishment unto the Day 
of Judgment. How do you reconcile that distinct 
statement with your idea that these very people 
of the ancient world, after they had gone into an 
intermediate state, heard our Lord preach, and 
that his preaching was effectual for their salva- 
tion? I assail this passage as a recent writer in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra (the Rev. W. H. Cobb, 
in the number for October, 1882, p. 770) has 
done, from the rear, I use Peter to answer 
Peter. What sense is there in such reasoning ax 
this? God spared not the ancient world while 
its mhabitants were on the earth, but sent Christ 
to preach to the spirits of the inhabitants of the 
ancient world after they had gone into the inter- 
mediate state, and there caused them to be con- 
veried ; therefore, the Lord knoweth how to keep 
the unrighteous under punishment unto the Day of 
Judgment! Such interpretation introduces the 
most palpable self-contradiction into the Holy 
Word. It is difficult to avoid intellectual chaos 
in our interpretation of Scripture if we adopt, in 
all its necessary logical ramifications, the idea 
that there was preaching in the intermediate 
state and that it was effective to the conversion 
of souls lost until the preaching occurred. 

I will not affirm that the second of the three 
famous passages in Peter does 
preaching to the dead ; but I must interpret even 
that passage in consistency with this definite 
statement that the Lord knoweth how to keep 
the unrighteous under punishment unto the Day 
of Judgment. The passage doves not refer to 
the most iniquitous only. The most iniquitous 
are singled out afterward. The language plainly 
applies to all those who died unpardoned. Dean 
Alford gives substantially the same language in 
the interpretation of this passage which the Re- 
vised Edition does. I knowthat Dean Alford 
defends the doctrine that there was preaching to 
souls in the intermediate state ; but he is not the 
only commentator in the world. You can cite 
fifty commentators on your side of the case, and 
I can cite fifty on the other side. Individual 
opinion amounts to nothing on this question. 
We must strike a balance of whole libraries ; but 
the fact after all is, that whole libraries have not 
settled the matter. Do you expect to obtain pub- 
lie confidence by standing on a quuking, exeget- 
ical bog? This passage is confessedly obscure, 
and it is so apart from the general drift of reve- 
lation that we have no right to plant upon it dog- 
matic assertions contrary to the plain indication 
of passages which are clear. One text must not 
be allowed to check the flow of the whole central 
current of Scripture. It is the business of every 
layman to have an opinion on this matter and to 
search the Holy Word for himself. I commend 
the second chapter of Peter to the attention of 
any man who has been misled by previous pas- 
sages in the Epistles of this apostle as they have 
been interpreted by modern scholarship, or the 
lack of it. 

3. ‘Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed, 80 that they who would pass from hence to 
you cannot; neither can they pass to us that 
would come from thence.” (Luke xvi, 26.) 

I am quite aware that it is affirmed that, al- 
though it is said no one could go from Abraham's 
bosom across this gulf, perhaps one might go 
from God’s bosom. But why frighten us with 
this tremendous statement concerning the gulf 
fixed, if, in the darkness beyond this vista, there 
is such a noon of light as that God himself is to 
preach in the intermediate state? 

I believe that light is kept before the lost. I 
believe that God will be all in all, both in the 
saved and in the lost, and that the fact that God 
is all in all in a lost soul is the chief source of its 
misery. There seems to me to be no more terrific 
description of perdition than that God may be all 
in all to a soul rebellious to him. 

4. ‘He that, being often reproved, hardeneth 
his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” (Prov. xxix, 1.) 

5. “ Whoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words in this adullerous and sinful generation, of 
him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.” (Mark viii, 38.) 

6. ‘ Whatsoover thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 


loose on earth xhall be loosed in Heaven.” (Matt.’ 


xvi, 19.) 
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7. Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” (II Cor. vi, 2.) 


8. ‘If we live after the flesh, we must die; but | 


if by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live.” (Rom. viii, 18.) 

9. “It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this judgment.” (Hebrews ix, 27.) 

10. “‘ There is no respect of persons with God. 
For as many as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law ; and as many as have sinned 
in the law shall be judged by the law, in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ according to my Gospel.” (Romans ii, 
12—16.) 

11. “ Ye shall die in your sins. Whither I go 
ye cannot come. Ye are from beneath ; Iam from 
above. I said, therefore, unto you that ye shall 
die in your sins ; for if ye believe not that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins.” (John viii, 
21—24.) 

Three times that phrase repeated! Three times 
in the hand’s breadth of one chapter of the 
Gospels our Lord himself uses language which 
I can interpret only as implying that death isa 
finality. ; 

The new departure is not found in the Gospels, 
The doctrine that there is oppo: tunity of repent- 
ance after death did not proceed from the lips 
of omniscience in the person of our Lord, The 





3 
| 


| highest matters of philosophy and science, Ger- | 


The chief signs of | tory was when there was on the German throne 





decisive fact, as Professor Park has said, and let | 
nobody think the word of Cwsar will not yet | 


stand against the world 
that He who was the perfection of mercy and of 
knowledge, He who gave his life for the world, 
He who represents all the hights of the Divine 
love, never taught the doctrine of repentance 
after death. ‘The God-man, who came for the 
purpose of seeking and-saving the lost, has 
taught more imperatively than any other one, 
that men who are lost when they die are lost for- 
ever.” (Prof. E. A. Park, discourse at the in- 
stalation of Rev. Horace H. Leavitt; p. 30.) 

“‘T say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after,that have no more 
that they can do; but I will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear: fear him which after he hath killed 
hath power to cast into Hell; vea, I say unto 
you, fear him.” (Luke xii, 4, 5.) I want preach- 
ing to have the biblical tone, and Ido not see 
how it can have this with Dorner’s eschatology 
behind it. 

12. “ He that is unjust let him be unjust still ; 
and he that is filthy let him be filthy still ; and he 
that is righteous let him be righteous still ; and 
he that is holy let him be holy still. And, be- 
hold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, 
to give every man according as his work shall 
be.” (Rev. xxii, 11, 12.) 

The implication here, as everywhere, is that we 
are to be judged by the deeds done in the body 
and under the laws by which character tends to a 
final permanence, good or bad. 

This topic is so high that I do not care to quote on 
it merely human authority ; but a theological sem- 
inary, which is dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
that visit this sad heart, has been very much mis- 
apprehended of late, I fear. Ihappen to know 
that, on the last Sabbath of the last year, there 
was preached in the seminary chapel, at Andover, 
an elaborate discourse by the professor of the 
relations of Christianity and science, Dr. Gulli- 
ver, of which this was the central proposition : 
“The Bible contains on any fair interpretation 
not a suggestion nor a word extending the offer 
of salvation beyond this world.” ((folden Rule, 
January 13th, 1883.) The new professor of dog- 
matic theology at Andover is said not to favor 
this new doctrine at all, although he would not 
treat it harshly. It is evident that this is the 
position of a majority of the professors now 
at Andover. I would not treat the new depart- 
ure harshly ; but I would not treat it cordially. I 
protest against the exaggerations of a partisan 
religious press, representing opinions unfriendly 
to orthodoxy and greatly magnifying the present 
breadth of what is called the new departure. I 
think, indeed, that, with the possible exception of 
a single professor, the history of the new depart- 
ure in Andover Theological Seminary, as it now 
stands, might be written as the history of the 
serpents in Ireland was, in the famous chapter, 
consisting of a single sentence: There are no 
serpents in Ireland, [Laughter.] There is no 
new departure. [Loud applause. ]} 

Almighty God is undoubtedly here; and I 


would have this discussion conducted as if on 


our knees and without applause. I ama student 
of the relations of the natural laws to religious 
truth, and I profess to you before God that I find 
the natural laws as stern on the topic of punish- 
ment after death as the Scriptures. There are 
two sides to these laws; they lift the good as in- 
evitably as they degrade the bad. They are in 
operation all around us, I see men every month 
of whom I honestly think the question is not 
whether they are drifting into a final permanence 
of evil character, but whether they have not 
already attained it. Of course, it is self-contra- 
diction to suppoee a final permanence other than 
final, Sometimes it is attained in this world, 
With these supreme natural laws around us, ex- 
hibiting their force in our own experience and 
illustrated by all history, philosophy, and litera- 
ture—by Shakespeare, by Plato, and by every great 
student of the human faculties since time began 
—how can we conclude that they will not operate 


{hearty applause]—is | 
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in the intermediate state ? Plato said the laws of 
the next world are brothers to the laws of this. 
To reason from the stupendous separations whic 
these laws produce on earth to corresponding 
separations which they will produce in eternity, 
is, to my mind, to reason from the greater to the 
less. Heaven deliver us from teaching proposi- 
tions hazardous to the souls of men! God pre- 
pare us all, by open eyes, by regenerated hearts, 
to go into the next world depending only on doc- 
trines which are safe in any event! [Voices, 
“Amen,” “‘Amen.”] 
THE LECTURE. 

ADVANCED THOUGHT IN GERMAN THEOLOGY. 

If England is our motherland, Germany is our 
fatherland ; and it must be confessed that, in the 


many now leads the world. 


not be as favorable to Christianity as 
present court. Do not think it is 
attitude of the court which settles 
attitude of the German state churches and 
universities toward evangelical Christianity. 


| You are immensely mistaken if you think the 


court has power to lead the intellectnal aristoc- 
racy of the land in the professorships of the 
great universities. Lehrfreiheit and _ lern- 
Sreiheit, freedom to teach and freedom to learn 


| these are things asserted in Germany in the 


teeth of any possible example from the court for 


| or against Christianity. Germany, in the past, 


the times in regard to advanced thought in Ger- | 
. ~~. ° | influence of the present emperor that has effected 


man theology, as I interpret them, are four. 


1, A daring but unmistakable undercurrent of | 


opinion in favor of the organization of the more 
evangelical portion of the German state churches 
into a free church, with no connection with the 
state, 


2. The downfall of the mythical theory as to | 


the New Testament. 


3. Profound studies of the natural religion of | 


conscience. 

4. Progressive and yet conservative criticism 
of the Old Testament. 

J will discuss the first two of these points to- 
day and the last two next Monday, and there 


has not had any too much political liberty, and 
so she has become more emphatic than perhaps 
she otherwise would be concerning the preserva- 
tion of her intellectual liberties. One of the 
most skeptical periods in modern German his- 


a really Christian ruler, and it is by no means the 


the recent change in the attitude of theological 
scholarship toward rationalism, 

I do not expect, therefore, any large trouble to 
arise from the coming to the German throne of a 
man whose opinions may not quite coincide with 
those of the present Emperor and the present 
chancellor, both of whom I believe to be devout 
Christians. Bismarck has a strange way of 
showing his mildners at times [laughter] ; never- 
theless, these men, in life as well as in word, 
stand unflinchingly forward in support of a 
scholarly and undefiled Christianity, and are by 


| no means unable to give good reasons for the 


will bea third lecture on advanced thought in . 


Germany, in which will be noticed Professor 
Zoliner’s views on transcendental physics and 
their application to modern questions as to the 
reality of the supernatural. 

Germany is dear to me because some moments 
of birth for great intellectual experiences have 
come to me on her soil. At Halle, in the gardens 
of Tholuck, in the lecture-rooms of a Julius 
Miiller and a Hermann Ulrici; at Berlin, in the 
auditorium of a Dorner, a Curtius, a Kiepert, a 
Grimm, and a Helmholtz; at Leipsic, in the 
audiences of # Delitzsch, a Kahnis, ‘and a 
Luthardt; at Heidelberg, in the classes cf a 
Kuno Fischer ; at Bonn, most especially, in con- 
sultation with a Lange, or prolonged interviews 
with a Christlieb, I have received some of the 
most stimulating personal influences to which I 
can look back in any land. 

I have such a profound reverence for German 
learning that it is always a pain to me to be 
obliged to criticise the application of that learn- 
ing to current German life. Nevertheless, you 
must bear in mind that, while I discuss advanced 
thought in different nations. my topic dves not 
require me to bring into view retrograde applica- 
tions of that thought. I am to point out the 
most promising buds on the topmost boughs of 
civilization, and do not undertake to mention all 
the frosts and chills which retard their develop- 
ment. I believe the American nation applies its 
advanced thought to daily life in church and 
state better than Germany does, better than Eng- 
land does, and I had almost said better than 
Scotland. 

TORPOR OF STATE CHURCHES. 


The torpor of the German state churches is | 


one of the causes giving force to the undercur- 
rent of demand in evangelical circles in Germa- 
ny fora free church. The rationalistic preach- 
ers who are sometimes sent down by state bu- 


reaus to preach to evangelical congregations are | 


an offense to the German sense of fairness, and 
that grievance incites to the support of a move- 
ment for a free church. What would Americans 
think if Government were to appoint preachers 
over congregations, and if a devout assembly 


were to find itself saddled with a rationalist in | state have long been partially separated in Scot- 


the pulpit and not possessed of authority to un- 
seat him? This is often the experience of really 


Elbe, and the Oder. Very little is printed on 
this subject in Germany ; very little is said on 
this matter except in whispers in private circles ; 
but you cannot be long in association with the 
leaders of evangelical thought in the Fatherland 
without finding that they are making prepara- 
tion for a change in the organization of the 
German Church. 
THE COURT AND THE CHURCH, 

When the present emperor dies there will come 
to the throne in the German Empire a man 
of most liberal opinions in theology. The Crown 
Prince is not a rationalist. Ido not regard him 
as an opponent to Christianity ; but he is married 
to a daughter of Queen Victoria, who thinks that 
any man who believes in miracles is either a 
hypocrite or a fool, She was a pupil of Strauss. 
One of the first important remarks I heard, on 
going to Germany nine years ago, and the sen- 
tence came from no less a man than Professor 
Tholuck, was that the Crown Prince had mar- 
ried a woman of frivolous opinions in theology 
and that great harm might ultimately come to 
the empire from her being a pupil of Strauss, 
the author of the mythical theory. A similar 
opinion I met often on a recent tounto six of the 
foremost German cities and universities. It is, 


of course, not certain, but it is probable, that 
the new court that will be organized after the 
present venerated emperor passes away, will 


faith that isin them. What I do expect is that, 
when the present Crown Prince comes to su- 
preme power, there may be a little more freedom 
allowed to bureaus above the state churches in 
sending down rationalistic preachers to the state 
church congregations. There is an unmistak- 
able revival of evangelical religion in several 
quarters of Germany. The German state 
churches, especially the Lutheran, have been 
petrified ; they have been very ineffective in pre- 
paring young men, in a religious way, for the 
ministry. They are marshes, in many cases, and 
the vapors sent up from them account for some 
very strange things seen through rationalistic 
university telescopes. Nevertheless, evangelical 
life has taken such a hold upon these churches in 
many parts of the empire, that, if the bureaus 
send down rationalistic preachers much longer 
to these evangelical churches, there will be a 
secession and a free church formed, wholly sepa- 
rate from the state. In such an emergency, I 
think some evangelical teachers and preachers in 
Germany, well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but whom I must not name, for I do 
not wish to implicate them in any of these revo- 
lutionary agitations, would come to the front. 
A few of these teachers understand well, not 
merely through books, but by travel, the condi- 
tion of Scottish and English and American free 
churches. 
FREE CHURCHES WANTED, 

It has often been my duty to call public atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the United Stater in 1880, 
we had one in fifteen of the population inside the 
evangelical churches, and that, to-day, we have 
one in five. Here is the result of a century of 
sailing over the yeasty, foaming sea of a free 
church in 4 free state, where, as Europe pre- 
dicted, we were to be wrecked. Already Aus- 
tralia has adopted the American precedent 
for her guidance. She has put all connection be- 
tween church and state into process of extinction 
in all her colonies. I have heard Archbishop 
Trench say, at his own table, to his associate 
ecclesiastics in Dublin, that Ireland could not 
go back to a connection of church and 
state if she would, and would not if she 
could, and should not if she would. Church and 


| land, and you already begin to hear all around 








3 ; . | the horizon of that land rising thunders on the 
evangelical congregations on the Rhine, the | 


theme of complete disestablishment. But who 
expects England to avoid radical discussions on 
this theme a century, or half a century, or a gen- 
eration longer? Disestablishment is a great re- 
form to be expected in a near British future. 
Nonconformity in England is a giant, asks no 
favor of the state, of course, and is beginning to 
be above looking for any favor from society. I 
heard a great London preacher of a Noncon- 
formist body say: ‘Other things being equal, 


the weight of a man is doubled in En- 
land by his belonging to the Establish- 
meat.” But it will not ne fifty years before 


such a remark cannot be made, as I hope. 
England is learning to respect Nonconformity. 
It is true that we, as Nonconformists, here in 
America, or as representatives of the same body 
who are called Nonconformists in England, stand 
a little more erect socially than some Noncon- 
formists do in Great Britain. I have the utmost 
respect for the representatives of Nonconformity 
in the British Islands, but I dislike to see occa- 
sionally in some of them, a tendency to take a 
craven and apologetic attitude before the Estab- 
lishment. In their great leaders I found no trace 
of this tendency. It seemed to me snobbishness ; 
and perhaps snobbishness is the worst thing in 


| English society. But, on the whole, free churches 


in England and Scotland and America have 
been so successful that Germany begins to 
study their system with the view of im- 
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itating it by and by. When some of the 
German churches become free and are obliged to 
stand on their own merits or fall, we shall begin 
to see a new style of German preaching. That 
preaching, reacting through the congregations 
on the theological halls, will give us a new type 
of German theology, not merely scholarly, but 
devout. I know one great German professor, 
who for years was a pastor in London, who has 
been a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance in 
America, who is, perhaps, at this moment the 
foremost representative of the discussion of the 
Christian evidences in the German tongue, and 
who is in the attitude of a tiger ready for a spring. 
If a secession of evangelical churches occurs and 
a free church is formed in Germany, he will be 
the man for the hour. His heart, his head, his 
history fit him to lead such a blessed change in 
the ecclesiastical‘ arrangements of the German 
empire. 


DOWNFALL OF THE MYTHICAL THEORY. 


Notice next the downfall in Germany of the 
mythical theory of the New Testament ; and here 
you will allow me to go slightly into detail. 

Onee for all I must ask you to bear with me, if I 
refer to a few things familiar to you, because my 
object here is to reach through print some to whom 
my themes are not familiar. Preachers in this 
audience need nothing I am saying, and if they 
come here they must always take their cuances as 
to losing their time. I do not pretend to address 
scholars. I ama layman speaking to laymen. 
My work is in the dust. I discuss the question 
whether there is a soul, whether there is a God, 
whether there has been a revelation, whether 
there is contemporary evidence of the miracles of 
the Gospels. You, in your pulpits, are in the 
hights of discussion. You apply these things 
to the loftiest experiences the soul reaches 
in its spiritual life. I, however, although in the 
dust, although representing the very feet of all 
religious discussion, must be permitted to have 
my place, because, in our day, it is the feet that 
are most assailed, and on the feet, humble as 
they are, stand the body and the head of Chris- 
tianity and of all natural religion. 

What is advanced thought now inculculating as 
to the historic evidences of Christianity, and es- 
pecially as to the mythical theory of Strauss, 
which gave scholars a certain amount of trouble 
a few years ago ? 

1, It is now admitted by Bauer, Renan, Strauss, 
and all really learned infidels that four of Paul’s 
Epistles were written before the year 60 
These four are the First and Second to the Corin- 
thians, Romans, and Galatians. 

2. Paul’s four undisputed Epistles prove : (1) 
That within the twenty-five years of the date as- 


signed to the death and resurrection of our Lord. 


numerous Christian societies. had been estab- 
lished throughout the whole extent of the Rom- 
ish Empire, from Jerusalem to Rome itself. (2) 
That in these societies there was agreement in 
the reception of the doctrines of our present 
Gospels as of Divine authority, and of the his- 
tory recorded in the Gospels as attested by the 
most irresistible and overwhelming contempo- 
rary evidence. 

These four Epistles alone prove that the creed 
taught by Paul, and received by the Christian 
societies throughout the Roman Empire, before 
the year 60, included substantially all that the 
Christian creed of to-day embraces. 

3. Between 34 and 60, A.D., there is not time 
enough in any age, and especially not enough 
in the age of Livy and Tacitus, for myths and 
legends to grow up and obtain acceptation as his- 
tories of actual fact. 

4, The mythical theory of Strauss, the legend- 


ary theory of Renan, the tendency theory of - 


Baur, all of them applications of a theory of 
development to the explanation of the origin of 
the New Testament literature, are thoroughly 
confuted and shown to be now utterly untenable 
by serious andeducated men. (See Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1877, by Prebendary Row; also, Prof. 
Stanley Leathes’s lecture in the volume entitled 
‘*Modern Skepticisms,” published by the Lon- 
don Christian Evidence Society; and also the 
Rev. Dr. G. Oswald Dyke’s article in Brit, and 
For. Ed. Rev., No. CXI, on “The Witness of St. 
Paul to Jesus Christ.””) 

5. But the application of the development 
theory to the explanation of the origin of the 
New Testament literature, having thus ignomini- 
ously failed, it is to be presumed that we shall 
not find in that theory a complete explanation of 
the Old Testament literature. 

Go with me to the Colosseum in Rome, and 
convince yourselves that some things, 1800 years 
distant from us, can be made perfectly sure to 
historic conviction. This Colosseum is a huge 
object. It is difficult to get out of sight of it in 
the wide plain of the centuries. When was it 
built? It was begun in the gear 72. Who built 
it? Jews captured at Jerusalem were the chief 
workmen employed on this structure. When was 
Jerusalem captured? In the year 70. Who cap- 
tured it ? Titus. How do you know Titus cap- 
tured Jerusalem? Across the street, yonder, is an 
arch erected to his memory; and on it, to this 
day, in beautiful relief, you have representations 
of the golden candlestick and other utensils em- 
ployed in the temple. Nobody doubts that Titus, 
in the year 70, captured Jerusalem, and that the 





Jews helped te erect the Colosseum. When did | 


Nero die ? In the year 68, Solid, unmistakable 
verities these stones and these dates, There are 
very many events 1800 years gone by, of which 
we are more sure than we are of what happened 
in the next street an hour ago. When did Pai 
die? Under Nero. Every body admits that Paul 
died in the reign of this despot, although there 
is a dispute as to the year; but he certainly died 
under Nero, and, therefore, before 68. When 
did Paul write his Epistles? Before he died! 
[Laughter and applause. ] 


STRAUSS, 


Young men here, or those no older than your 
present lecturer, remember when the mythical 
theory of Strauss was passing through its haugh- 
ty, domineering period, and was supposed to be 
something with which it was a little dangerous to 
meddle. I can remember that, when I entered 
Yale College, I was seriously advised to read and 
not to read Strauss’s book on the life of our Lord. 
I took it down and turned it over, obtained pos- 
session of the theory, and for many years it lay 
in my mind without an adequate answer to it. 
No adequate answer had been given in 1858, Up 
to that time we were unable to show the masses 
of the people just how this theory should be 
confuted, although scholars knew, of course, that 
it was not tenable. Iwas not a scholar. I was 
in a period of unrest. I was passing through that 
transitional era in which young men can raise 
more questions than they can answer. Scholars 
were annoyed by this theory, because it was not 
easy to state to the people clearly what the answer 
to itis. A reply presumes considerable knowl- 
edge of early recondite matters in Christian 
history, and I am now venturing much in trying 
to condense into a few minutes what has been 
wrought out by the debates of a generation. 
Here is, as I suppose, a correct statement in 
outtine of this whole mighty matter. It was 
supposed, a generation or two since, that the 
earliest date to which we can trace back the 
New Testament literature was 180 or there- 
abouts. The date commonly assigned to 
the Crucifixion and Resurection is 34, 
Here, then, was a gap between the upper and 
the lower blade of a pair of chronological 
shears; and in this opening between 34 
and 180 there was time for myths and legends 
to grow up. It was Strauss’s theory that, be- 
tween 34 and 180 and 200, exaggerated accounts 
of what the founder of Christianity did were 
woven about his idolized memory by his disciples, 
and that these exaggerations were mistaken for 
history. Elaborate illustrations were drawn from 
the growth of myths and legends in connection 
with heathen religions. A whole science of 
myths was originated, and you have it taught 
occasionally by sufficiently advaticed retrograde 
thinkers in this country and in England to this 
hour. I presume a rumbling carelessness of lib- 
eral thought can be found even in the city of 
Boston that will, to-day, stand on this system of 
myths and legends and haughtily reject the New 
Testament literature as not containing contem- 
poraneous evidence of the reality of the Chris- 
tian miracles. But for reasons, some of which 
I have indicated, we have now shut these 
shears until the lower blade stands at 60, the 
upper at 34. Now we know that Paul wrote 
his Epistles, at least the four I have named, be- 
fore Festus succeeded Felix in the government 
of Judea. When did Festus suczeed Felix? 
in 60. Paul was in prison in Cawsarea two 
years before Festus succeeded Felix, and 
he wrote these Epistles before he was impris- 
oned; so we carry the date of the youngest 
of these Epistles up to 58. And for reasons 
which I will not enter upon in detail, the date of 
Galatians is now put at 54. Very well; 34, 54— 
twenty years only between these blades! There 
is not time in twenty years for myths and 
legends to grow up and be mistaken for history. 
Is it asserted that human memory is good for 
nothing if it stretch over a score of years? What 
is your memory worth as to things happening 
twenty years ago? What was happening then? 
1882, 1872, 1862—we were in the midst of the 
civil war. Your testimony before any jury as to 
matters of any size would be worth something 
to-day even as to events a score of years gone by. 
But I open this first chapter of Galatians and 
read that Paul went down into Arabia and spent 
three years. Fourteen years after he went up to 
Jerusalem. Now, if, as most commentators do, 
you add the three to the fourteen you obtain 
seventeen years to take away from the twenty 
between 54 and 34. You shut those blades of the 
chronological shears until only three years remain 
between them. St. Paul’s testimony as to the 
origin of Christianity is indisputably contempo- 
rancous evidence, and the sneer of the infidels is 
overwhelmed. There is not enough left of 
Strauss’s mythical theory between these two 
blades to make a fig-leaf large enough to cover 
the shame of historic skepticism. [Loud laughter 
and applause. ] 

a 

A pinner will be tended Sir Edward M. 
Archibald, on Janusry 29th, by certain prominent 
gentlemen of New York, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his twenty-five years of service as 
British consul-general at the port of New York. 
He retired from service on December 31st. 











Fine Arts. 
VENICE ILLUSTRATED. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 


Not long ago considerable stir was made by 
people here and elsewhere, interested in the 
‘Stones of Venice,” with regard to the so-called 
restorations by which the Church of St. Mark’s, 
the crowning glory of that city and of Byzan- 
tine architecture in the world, seemed destined 
to destruction. In spite of a temporary appear- 
ance of success the hopelessness of effecting any 
lasting good was but too apparent. A handful 
of poets and artists had set themselves in direct 
opposition to the spirit of an age incapable of 
comprehen@ing the beauty and significance of 
the work of their forefathers’ hands, and whose 
consequent indifference lay as a dead-weight in 
favor of those who sought their profit or self- 
glorification in the work of destruction. Under 
the circumstances the only practical thing that 
remained to be done was what Mr. Ruskin did. 
He set himself to secure, in the form of casts 
and drawings, as many faithful records of the 
ancient splendor of St. Mark’s as might be pos- 
sible before the work of ruin should be com- 
pleted. A considerable number of these most 
interesting records has already been placed in 
Mr. Ruskin’s Museum at Sheffield; but, one of 
the most important, a large oil-painting of the 
entire west front of St. Mark’s, is now to be 
seen, for the first time in this country, at the 
gallery of the Fine Art Society, in London. 
This painting was executed on Mr. Ruskin’s com- 
mission by Mr. John Bunney, an English artist, 
who lived in Italy for many years, and the great- 
er part of the time in Venice, where he occu- 
pied himself continually in making records 
such as this of the principal monuments 
in the city. The picture is exhibited in connec- 
tion with a large number of paintings and draw- 
ings by Mr. Bunney and other artists, all illus- 
trating the scenery of Venice. It represents the 
entire facade of the church, as seen from the 
Piazza di San Marco, and including, on the right, 
the adjacent corner of the Ducal Palace, known 
as the Judgment Angle, from the sculpture of the 
“Judgment of Solomon.” The picture itself bears 
ample evidence of the patient and protracted 
labor which has been bestowed upon it. Every 
stone, every detail of the decoration of that won- 
derful facade has been depicted upon the canvass 
with absolute accuracy. Nor is the effect, as 
might be supposed, in any wise mechanical, or, 
as it is called, photographic. Mr. Bunney has 
been accused of wanting the highest gift of an 
artist—imagination; and this, perhaps, with 
justice. But for the work to which his life was 
mainly devoted, imagimation was not required. 
Indeed it would have been in the way rather than 
otherwise ; fora truly imaginative artist, absorbed 
in his own visions, would have been impatient of 
the laborious accuracy which such work demands. 
But, whether imaginative or not, Mr. Bunney pos- 
sessed that which, although it be the never-fail- 
ing companion of genuine imagination, is yet not 
seldom found apart from the latter; we mean 
feeling. And, if Flaxman’s beautiful saying be 
true, that “the end of art is sentiment,” Mr. 
Bunney can in no wise be said to have failed of that 
end. To us, at least, it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that the noble task of rescuing, so far as the art 
of painting can do it, from oblivion the perishing 
monuments of Venice, should have fallen to the 
lot of an artist by abundant sympathy and un- 
ending patience so well qualified therefor. But, 
as we write, the thought saddens us that words 
of praise or blame are now alike vain. On the 
28rd of last September, not long after the com- 
pletion of his magnum opus, Mr, Bunney died. 
We believe the news will cause regret to many, 
and in widely distant parts of the world; for 
many visitors to Venice of recent years became 
acquainted with him, and many will recall the 
figure of ‘‘il pittore Inglese colla grande barba,” 
as the people there were wont to call him, seated 
before his easel, patiently working day after day 
in the Piazza di San Marco. 

To return to our picture. The time of day 
represented is early morning, the hours from six 
to nine, of no less than six hundred mornings, 
having been occupied in the work. The bright 
blue sky is well contrasted with the church be- 
neath, resplendent with gold and colors whose 
somber gorgeousness gives a solemnity, almost 
like that of the twilight, to the whole. Above 
the great central doorway stand the famous 
Greek horses, and yet higher the winged Lion of 
St. Mark, fit emblem of the power of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, his uplifted paw resting on the 
Word of God. Above all, on the topmost pin- 
nacle of the facade, is the figure of Christ, his 
hand raised in blessing, while, behind, the white 
domes rise against the blue sky, like the sails of 
the Venetian galleys bellying.in the wind. The 
Piazza below is almost deserted, save for the 
pigeons. A few figures, inconspicuously but 
judiciously placed, prevent the appearance of ab- 
solute sokitude, without disturbing the solemn 
impressiveness of the scene. The realistic effect 
of the picture is complete. Standing before it 
we transport ourselves in fancy to the spot, and 
the desire rises in us to step through the glorious 
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doorway, and to penetrate into the mystery 
within. 

It was Mr. Bunneéy’s desire that this picture 
the most important upon which he had ever been 
engaged, should be exhibited in England, where | 
he hoped, its subject would attract public atten- 
tion. This wish has been accomplished, though 
he has not lived to see it. What now is the result 
so far as the public is concerned? The public, 
for all we have been able to observe, cares very 
litte about the matter. The subject does not 
interest it; the sentiment embodied in the art of 
medieval Christianity is too remote from those 
which sway the public mind in this prosaic age. 
Nor does the execution, admirable though it be, 
attract those whose superficial taste requires to be 
stimulated by the dexterous tricks of handling and 
meretricious effects of light and shade which distin- 
guish some of our popular painters. Of course, the 
infinitesimaHy small seetion of the public that is 
reaily interested in the Venetian monuments will 
be proportionately delighted with Mr. Bunney’s 
faithful rendering of them. But it is scarcely too 
much to say that, if Mr. Bunney had painted a 
London street with the pains and elaboration 
which he has lavished upon the ‘Facade of St. 
Mark’s,” the number of his admirers would have 
been greatly increased ; and still more, if, in ac- 
cordance with the fashion of the day, he had oc- 
cupied those six hundred mornings in smearing 
six hundred scraps of brown paper with a little 
soot and whitening effectively arranged, or in 
spoiling six hundred plates of good copper with 
clever but intrinsically worthless scratches, he 
might have figured as a genius in company with 
certain other ornaments of the age, whose works 
are not unknown to the public, 

Besides his great picture, there is exhibited 
here a considerable number of paintings, water- 
color drawings, and sketches, by Mr. Bunney, 
representing the chief of his work during his 
residence in Venice. An elaborate water-color 
drawing of the facade of St. Mark’s in the light 
of a sunny day, is, though full of interest, less 
impressive than the oil painting of the same sub- 
ject. The crowd of people, which here fills the 
Piazza, disturbs the repose without creating any 
compensating interest, and it even seems to us 
that the bright sunlight ‘ gilds but to flout” the 
solemn beauty of the church. Among the studies 
of the Interior of St. Mark’s, one of the Altar of 
the Holy Cross especially attracts us by reason of 
the subdued richness of its coloring, lighted by 
the gleam of gold. Three drawings of the Judg- 
ment Angle of the Ducal Palace from different 
points of view, and one of the so-called Giant 
Stairs of the same palace, are no less admirable. 
The sketches are mostly in body color on grey 
paper, and the influence of Turner is plainly 
discernible in them. Although less success- 
ful than the studies of Venetian architec- 
ture, they possess considerable charm, espe- 
cially of color. Many of them represent effects 
of evening light. One of the best is called “‘A 
Gleam at Sunset after Rain,” broken lines of 
purple clouds converging to a point near the 
horizon. Another, of the ‘“Euganean Hills 
across the Lagunes,” charms us by its tender 
tones of gold and grey, the sun, low in the 
heavens, struggling through the misty atmos- 
phere. One more drawing of Mr. Bunney’s we 
must mention, the only one in the Exhibition of 
which the subject is not Venetian. It isa view 
of the pretty little town of Serravalle, its quaint 
buildings and red-tiled roofs huddied together 
low down in the valley, while, behind it, the green 
slopes of the hills rise bright in the sunshine. 
The work and coloring of this drawing recall to 
us pleasantly the pre-Raphaelite productions of 
thirty years ago. 

We fear it cannot be denicd that Mr. Bunney’s 
works alone in this Exhibition display any real 
sympathy with what yet remains of great and - 
noble in Venice. In those of other artists her 
churches and palaces are treated often pic- 
turesquely and effectively, but with little or no 
feeling for their grandeur and sublimity. The 
contrast between Venice in her glory and Venice 
in her degradation is strikingly illustrated as 
ws turn from the works we have just examined 
to the water-color drawings of M. Roussoff, at 
once the most powerful and the most popular of 
any on the walls. Let us, in the first place, freely 
admit that the execution of these drawings is skill- 
ful in a very high degree, and the composition 
clever and effective. Indeed, in these two respectd 
they surpass Mr. Bunney’s as much as the latter’ 
do them in every other. Mr. Roussoff’s drawings 
are picturesque, clever and-—-vulgar. In the 
more important of them, the glorious architect- 
ural remains of the past are degraded to serve as 
the background for some commonplace group, 
There is one which ought to be pathetic, judging 
from its subject—the funeral of a child. The 
priest is reading the service over the little coffin, 
by which the mourners stand. Yet so unfeeling- 
ly is the subject treated that the first impression 
we receive is of the coarse grotesqueness of the 
old priest and of the shock-headed lad, his 
assistant. Even the execution of these draw- 
ings, clever though it be, is not in any way de- 
lightful. Admire it to a certain extent we may ; 
but not enjoy itas we enjoy the handiwork of 
any truly great artist. For it will be found that 
sensitiveness of hand‘is always dependent upon 
sensitiveness of heart and mind, and, witheut 
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this, mere manual dexterity, however surprising, 
will ever fail to rouse our enthusiasm. 

The remaining works in the Exhibition do not 
require much notice. 
little drawings by Mr. Poynter, R. A., modest- 
ly and skillfully wrought, but not particularly 
impressive. One word more of Mr. Bunney in 
conclusion. Those interested in Venice will be 
glad to know that his great picture of the 
‘Front of St. Mark’s” will, henceforth, be per- 
manently accessible in Mr. Ruskin’s Museum, at 
Sheffield, where there is already a study by him of 
the northwest angle of the same building. It were 
to be wished that others of his works could be 
collected into some public museum, so as to form 
a series of examples of Venetian architecture ab- 
solutely reliable and of ever-increasing value and 
interest. It were to be wished also that the noble 
task which occupied the latter years of his life 
might be continued, ere it is too late, by some 
earnest artist in the same spirit, and with equal 
success. 


RICHMOND, SuRREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 
ARE SLEEPING-CARS HEALTHY? 


Ramroap travel has become so much a part 
of American life that the time spent on wheels 
has much to do with our health condition. There 
are many improvements that can be made in con- 
nection with railroad service that have an inti- 
mate relation to human health ; but as we have re- 
cently had full opportunity to study that railway 
carriage known as a Pullman sleeper, it is in 
order to discuss traveling in this special kind of 
acar. Itis all the more important since, nowa- 
days, one may have occasion to spend a whole 
week in the moving house, to live in it, to sleep 
in it, and even to eat in it, all of which can be 
done if we do not go further than St. Louis. 

The make-up of such cars is far more import- 
ant than of the day-car. This kind of constant 
occupancy tends to accumulate certain insanitary 
conditions in a way that shocks an average Eng- 
lishinan after he has witnessed the arrangements 
of two or three nights and the toilet of the morn- 
ings. Ladies, who are close observers of the 
niceties of things, if tired, think reasonably well 
of a “sleeper” for a night or so; but after 
that we have noticed that enthusiasm 
over the car, per se, wanes. One of the first 
indications is to have the car made with as 
few projections, corners, and moldings as pos- 
sible. The model car has no creases, no beaded 
moldings, no filigree work. We recently rode in a 
car, made perhaps seven years ago, which hadall 
these objectionable points, and so was neessarily 
dirty. We spent a night in another, which was 
mostly inlaid work, with smooth surfaces, and so 
greatly improved. Yet it was not difficult to per- 
ceive many particulars in which the full idea of 
smooth finish, that would not collect dust or 
organic matter, could be easily carried out 
The model sanitary sleeping-car is yet to be 
built. An examination of the plush seats showed 
that springs were chiefly relied upon. Yet it is 
questionable whether, for day use, there should 
not be some neat covering that would admit of 
removal and washing. It is to be remembered 
that, as a rule, no man takes care of a bed-room 
as does a good housekeeper, and that the chances 
of airing bed clothes are wholly suspended. 
There is no reason why the upper berth should 
not have a ventilator, which would so admit of 
opening in pleasant weather as that the bed 
clothing could get some airing while fas- 
tened up in the day chest. The pillows are 
not put in cast-iron boxes under the seats, 
and so are as well kept as they can be; 
but there should be a distinct service by which 
all this car bed furniture should occasionally be 
subjected to a most thorough airing. Carpets 
are objectionable for sleeping-cars and should 
not needl to be defended on the ground of 
warmth. A proper rug at each seat, which ad- 
mite of shaking, would be far better. There is 
so much promiscuous spitting that the spittoon 
is often lost sight of, and at night is very apt not 
to be within reaching distance. 

The porter service is very imperfect and un- 
healthy. Generally the porter is a man who 
does not take a bath. His mode of living is 
irregular. He covers up dirty garments. We 
would like to examine about fifty of those at- 
tendants in the presence of the company. There 
is great laxity in discipline. There is no car 
service that needs to be so military as this. Care- 
ful observation has convinced us that every 
porter, before service, should have special train- 
ing, and then should be held to a very strict code 
of rules, Some of the conductors need the same 
lesson. Recently we waited twenty minutes after 
a car started from Philadelphia, which was ad- 
vertised to be open an hour before hand, before 
the conductor could be found. The excuse was 
that he had three or four cars to serve. It is 
not couducive to health and longevity thus to 
be deprived of the purchased rest. 

The matter of heating and ventilation is very 
important in railroad travel, also of lighting, 
which, in one of these cars, has special relations 
to both. We believe the time may come when 
the lighting will have much to do with the heat- 
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ing. Stoves are better arranged than formerly ; 
but there is need of new arrangements for the 
more equable diffusion of the heat. As to its 
degree, it does not suffice to say that we cannot 
suit all. Thermometers are cheap, and from 
seventy to seventy-five is a full standard. These, 
placed at the center and each end, would settle 
that matter. Draughts are not common if the 
porter knows anything about the inlets and out- 
lets of air. After the curtains are down each 
man’s berth becomes much separated from the 
rest of the car. There is no reason why, in the 
middle of the space now generally occupied by a 
mirror, and in a similar one above, there should 
not be an adjustable ventilator with a sieve or 
gauge sd as to prevent draught and yet admit 
fresh air, if the occupant desires it. Often the 
car at night becomes suffocative for want of pure 
air. We have known it so close in the day 
time as to give that perceptible smell so 
often found in badly kept households. We 
admit that it is easier to hand out the little 
fee and to put up with what you get. It is 
better to do that at the time ; but it is not best to 
put up with these injuries to health permanently. 
Spencer was right in speaking of the moral cow- 
ardice involved in condemning all these light of- 
fenses. Weask that the Pullman Company and all 
other ‘‘ sleeping companies” should wake up to the 
sanitary needs as well as the right comforts for 
the traveler, and put this entire service on a bet- 
ter basis, both as to the hotel itself and those that 


TEUCHAL THEORY. 


Tue chief interest and importance of the 
Graf-Wellhausen theory of the composition 
of the Hexateuch is more of an _histor- 
ical than of an exegetical character. It does 
not differ materially in its principles from 
the methods pursued by the critical schools of 
Germany and elsewhere since the birth of the 
pentateuchal question, Accordingly, in the dis- 
section of the Pentateuch, its advocates do not 
differ much in their results from those proposed 
by older critics ; but the historical order in which 
the elements that we here find united were com- 
posed is the point of divergence. That the 
grand levitical priest code was entirely sui gen- 
eris, and as such forced the acceptance of sep- 
arate authorship and composition has for decades 
been regarded as one of the ‘*surer” results of 
critical investigation. So far all was happy har- 
mony. Whereas older investigators and the more 
conservative modern scholars on exegetical, his- 
torical, and purely theological grounds, regarded 
this levitical code as the basis of the Old Testa- 
ment legislature, the root of which the later his- 
tory of the theocracy was only the development 
and branches, the now popular school has turned 
Israel’s history upside down, by claiming that the 
levitical and priestly features in Israel’s relig- 
ious system were not its basis, but rather the final 
shape it assumed. The levitical priest-code is 
said to be a post-exilic production. Ezra is not a 
Moses redivivus, but rather the original Moses 
himself. Wellhausen, in his ‘* Geschichte Israel's,” 
and his Dutch and English imitators, have devel- 
oped these views with a persistency well wor- 
thy a better cause. They are not, however, 
as it might seem from the tenor of 
some publications, to have their own way 
altogether. In Germany, these views have 
encountered sharp opposition, and the enigmas 
of the Pentateuch are being most searchingly 
examined. The latest contribution is from the 
influential pen of Professor Hermann L. Strack, 
of Berlin. He is well known as one of the most 
learned, energetic, and critical members of the 
more conservative school of theologians. Next 
to Delitzsch, he probably has made the most exten- 
sive research in Rabbinic lore, and his various 
contributions to Old Testament literature, promi- 
nently his ‘‘ Prolegomena,” are masterpieces of 
candid and deep research. In the last heft of the 
new edition of ‘‘Herzog,” he contributes the article 
on the Pentateuch, and his criticisms there on the 
new theory deserve to be widely known. Against 
the claim that Israel was unacquainted with writ- 
ing at the time of the exodus, and that, conse- 
quently, Moses could not have written any portion 
of the books ascribed to him, Professor Strack 
draws attention to the fact that the Egyptians, 
at a remarkably early period, were in possession 
of a rich literature, and did a great deal of writ- 
ing. The Jews, always so easily influenced by 
nations around them, undoubtedly also acquired 
this art ; especially Moses, by virtue of his high 
position at the Court of Pharaoh. Secondly, 
both antecedent probability and historical evi- 
dence, point to the existence of some priestly 
legislation at an early date. Egypt had her 
priests, an influential and numerous caste. Israel, 
undoubtedly, early in history, had them also, and 
certainly did not wait a thousand years before 
giving them a written code for their or- 
Especially must it 
be regarded as certain that the priest Moses 
(Ex. xxiv, 6 ff.; Deut. xiii, 10; Ps. xcix, 6) 





| nade some regulations in reference to a ritual. 
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that such a priest-code did exist in preexilic times. 
(Cf. Deut. xxxiii, 10 ; Mic. iii,11 ; Jer. viii,18 ; Ezek. 
vii, 26; Zeph. iii, 4; Hos. viii, 12.) Deuteronomy, 
even according to the decision of the new school, 
cannot be later than the time of Josiah, and just 
this book bears witness to the existence of such 
a code. Cf. Deut. xviii, 2, with Num. xviii, 20, 23 f; 
then Deut. xxiv, 8, with Lev. xxiii, 14, and also 
Delitzsch, in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880, no. TX. 
p. 446. ‘Everywhere in Deuteronomy, where the 
book contents itself with a mere general outline 
and sketch of precepts which, in practical life, 
demand a special application and complement, 
the conclusion must be drawn that more special 
commands, which it presupposed and to which it 
points, were already in existence.” A third objec- 
tion urged by the writer against Wellhausen’s theo- 
ry is that it leaves without a literature the periods 
in Israel’s history which must be regarded as 
fundamental in its development. It claims that 
the period of Moses had no levitical laws, and 
that he wrote none; that David composed no 
psalms; that Solomon is the author of no 
proverbs. Fourthly, the fact so much empha- 
sized by Wellhausen, Kuenen, Smith, and others, 
that, in post-exilic biblical literature, over against 
the paucity of references to the Pentateuch 
found in the earlier books, such references are 
found in greater abundance, is easily explained 
by the historical fact that with Ezra an entirely 
new period—namely, that of the scribes—begins. 
The remarkable fact that, in all prophetic liter- 
ature, there is not once to be found a command 
te be holy, should, as Baudissin remarks in his 
Studies” II, 1878, ‘be a warning to deal care- 
fully with the ‘non-occurrence of certain ideas in 
certain books.” Fifthly, Professor Strack raises 
the weighty objection that the new method of 
treating Israel’s history not only expels the di- 
vine factor in this history, but also forces its advo- 
cates to the acceptance of “ fictions” in the bibli- 
cal books. This is no mere assertion made by a 
critic, but is acknowledged in so many words by 
Wellhausen himself. In fact, the naturalistic 
method pursued in this process, which is gov- 
erned by the greatest of modern tyrants, the 
idea of development, neither needs nor finds a 
God in Israel. Further, one of the chief 
weapons in the hand of this school is the con- 
clusion that the non-observance of a law proves 
its non-existence. This conclusion is, however, 
not always valid (¢f., e. g., Jer, xvi, 6, with Deut. 
xiv, 1). When we bear in mind how often the 
prophets (e. g. Is. xxviii, 7 ff.; Mic. iii, 11; 
Zeph. iii, 4, and Jer. passim) complain of the 
immorality of the priests, it is quite clear that, 
as Bredekamp says, ‘‘ the old laws remained lying 
in the archives of the temple instead of govern- 
ing the life of the people.” Then, seventhly, 
in order to make the records agree with the 
theory, many passages of Scripture must suffer 
violence, partly in an exegetical, partly in a 
critical respect. This the writer proves at 
length, by showing how this has been done in 
different passages of the Pentateuch, of the his- 
torical books, of the prophets, of the poetic 
books. This portion of Professor Strack’s arti- 
cle is remarkable on account of its linguistic 
acumen and critical skill. In the eighth place, 
it is objected that the priest-code contains many 
legal regulations that are meaningless after the 
exile, such as in reference to Urim and Thum- 
mim, Ex. xxviii, 30; Lev. viii, 8; Num. xxvii, 21, 
ef. Ezra ii, 63, and Neh. vii, 65; in reference to 
the jubilee year, Lev. xxv, 8 ff; in reference to 
the cities of the Levites, Num. xxxv, 1 ff; in 
reference to the right of booty, Num. xxxi, 25 
ff. In this connection the relation of Ezekiel 
to the priest-code, that great apple of 
discord, is discussed, and it is here shown 
that a careful study of the language of both 
show that the Prophet is dependent on the priest- 
code, not vice versa. Then, as there are differ- 
ences in realia between Ezekiel and the priest- 
code; as, é. g., in the number and kind of 
offerings for each day of the year (cf. Ez. xlv, 18 
ff.), it is impossible to imagine that an anony- 
mous writer of priestly laws, a few decades later, 
would have dared to deviate from the words of 
such an influential prophet. Such a work would 
never have found acceptance. The assertion that 
Ezekiel first made this distinction between priests 
and Levites is false, as history proves. Many of 
the laws of the priest-code can be proved to be 
older than Deuteronomy. (On Lev. vii, 1 ff., ef. 
Deut. xii, 15; xv, 22; and with Lev. xi, 2-23 cf. 
Deut. xiv, 3-20.) The language of the priest-code, 
also, as is especially shown by the dissertation of 
Ryssel, ‘De Elohiste Pentateuchici Sermone,” con- 
firms the conviction that this code is older than 
Deuteronomy. Besides the above arguments, 
directed exclusively against the now fashionable 
school, the writer’s article is full of valuable 
material on the Pentateuchal question in its 
whole length, breadth, and depth. It deserves 
study for the solidity of its argumentation. 


$$ $$ 


Ex-Senator Lot M. Morriu’s face was very 
striking. He had a splendid head, Although 
lacking in eloquence, his speeches were crisp and 
sententious. When he arose to speak he always 
meant to say something and always succeeded 
in doing so. No flower of rhetoric no ornamental 
style, but the thorough business-like speech of a 
business man, 





F evsonatities, 


A RECENT visitor at Gambetta’s home writes 
that the scene was a striking one, and Gambetta 
himself could have desired no better contra- 
diction of all the stories told of his luxurious 
and profligate habits than that furnished by his 
surroundings. We had been told so many times 
that we had almost begun to believe it, that he 
held high festival behind the trellises of his 
portico ; that his dining-room was the scene of 
great banquets and that he held wassail with the 
other Republican leaders when he should have 
been at work for the public benefit. But the lit- 
tle modest dining-room, with its shabby side- 
board, its ordinary table, and its few shaky 
chairs, the white dimity curtains at the window, 
the bare floor, and the commonplace cutlery 
and glass, all showed that Gambetta had thought 
little of the pleasures of the table, and that he 
could not, had he wished, have entertained upon 
a large scale. The little pavilion was, in short, 
the home of a man entirely devoted to the public 
interest, and of one who thought but little of 
himself. There were no objects of art, none of 
the costly and beautiful bibelots with which a 
celebrated man usually likes to surround himself. 
There were only books, a few engravings repre- 
senting events in Gambetta’s career, and a por- 
trait of Victor Hugo with the autograph of the 
master, who had given it “‘to his dear Gamrbetta.” 


...-Clémenceau’s family is described as fol- 
lows by a Paris correspondent: ‘He has a 
charming wife, who married him for love and 
whom he dearly loves, He is also the loving 
father of two beautiful little girls and of a boy, 
who is his own image. His daughter Madeline, 
aged twelve, is simply ideal. She is very intel- 
lectual, studious, and learned for her age. Her 
features have the regularity of a Greek statue, 
and her eyes a soft girlish eloquence which im- 
parts to the head an essentially modern charac- 
ter. The second child, Thérése, has a physiog- 
nomy essentially French, and very animated. 
When her father introduces her to his friends he 
calls her ‘ the little monkey.’ She has his ambi- 
tion, but softened and refined. Clémenceau’s 
third child is a boy. His name is Michael. 
He is nine years old and the replica of his father. 
The youngster is at school at the College Morge. 
He is lively and forward for hisage. The boy 
has an air of American independence, which 
greatly amuses his father. He derives it from 
his mother’s family. Madame Clémenceau is a 
New Englander, and has many of the virtues and 
the graces which the daughters of the Pilgrim 
Fathers inherited from their Old England grand- 
mothers.” 


-..-Rudolph, Crown Prince of Austria, is an 
enthusiastic hunter. All is game that comes 
within range of his gun. During four years, in 
which time he visited Spain, Egypt, and Syria, 
he bagged 18,050 head. The list thereof in- 
cludes 5,775 hares, 768 deer, 391 wild boars, 
2,585 partridges, and 4,115 pheasants. Then 
there were some odd customers, such as a mar- 
mot, a badger, an ichneumon, six pole-cats, a 
Varom lizard, four owls, a steppe eagle, two 
bustards, two klipphuhn, and a pelican. Tke 
prince is more than a mere slaughterer of beasts 
and birds. Heis a devoted student of natural 
history, and preserves and mounts carefully all 
rare or especially fine specimens that come with- 
in his reach. 


...-Rebel to the end, Arabi, just after the com- 
mutation of his sentence, refused to sign a note 
prepared by his counsel for signature by all the 
prisoners, thanking the Khédive for his clemency 
‘*T have declared, according to Moslem law,” said 
he, ‘‘that Tewfik Pacha has ceased to be Khédive, 
and I cannot recognize him as being so now ; but 
I will thank the Egyptian Government.” The 
wording of the note was accordingly changed. 
This was a parallel to the conduct of the old 
Sheikh Edai, who was asked by the court, during 
the trial, if he had signed the deposition of Tew- 
fik. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘but if you bring it to me 
now I will do so.” 


....Professor A. 8. Packard, in his history of 
Bowdoin College, remembers Hawthorne as he 
looked in the recitation-room, with “the same 
shy, gentle bearing, black, drooping, full, in- 
quisitive eye, and low, musical voice that he ever 
had” ; and Longfellow, sitting two seats behind 
Hawthorne, a fair-haired youth, blooming with 
health and early promise. 


....«Governor Long, of Massachusetts, published 
a volume of poems before he became governor. 
Ex-Mayor Prince, of Boston, was the poet of his 
class in college, and the recent inaugural address 
of the new mayor, Mr. Palmer, contained quota- 
tions from Dr. Johnson, Burke, Keats, Macaulay, 
Washington, and Sfferson. 


....-Mr. James Russell Lowell is to have the 
honor of unveiling the bust of Fielding, which is 
to be erected in the novelist’s native county. 
English critics are surprised that such distinc- 
tion should be accorded a mere American. 


..--Queen Victoria is a large real estate owner 
in New York. Anadvance in rents by her agents 
has chenged the tenants in a large block on 
Broadway near Eighteenth street. 
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School aud Gollege. 


PresipeNtT Exsot, of Harvard University, in 
his recent report, says that the administration 
and service of the library cost about $20,000 
a year, and, since they are not endowed, their 
annual cost falls practically upon the college 
tuition fees and the unrestricted funds. The 
book funds produce nearly $12,000 a year. 
There are thousands of books in the library 
which, for want of money to spend upon cata- 
loguing, have never been entered in the public 
catalogue begun in 1860. The use of the library 
increases from year to year, and involves an in- 
creased expenditure for service. What the 
library greatly needs is funds amounting to at 
least $400,000, the income of which could be ap- 
plied to the cost of administration and service. 


....The Bureau of Education has issued the 
translation in abstract of an address by F. 
Miihlberg on the Natural Sciences in Secondary 
Schools. The plan of teaching, as recommended, 
is to begin with exercises for the children in 
observation, introducing flowers, animals, etc. 


A comparison of the things observed and a de- | 


xcription will lead the pupils to think, and form 
yeneral ideas or laws for themselves. The entire 
system is practical and intended to make the 
study of the sciences interesting where it has 
been considered especially dry. The Bureau has 
also issued a summary of the reports of improve- 
ments of the High Schools for girls in Sweden. 
There are between 60 and 70 of these schools 
now in existence there. 


....»Morgan Hall, the gift of Ex-Governor 
Morgan to Williams College, is ready for its occu- 
pants. The building is a model of convenience, 
being warmed by steam, aired by the best venti- 
lation, with hot and cold water in all the rooms 
and ina bath-room in the basement. Each set 
of rooms consists of a reception-room and two 
chambers, so that it can accommodate two or 
four students. Each reception-room is furnished 
with a stationary bookcase. The work on the 
rooms and smaller doors is an imitation of 
cherry, and with the white walls makes a very 
neat contrast. In the basement are six rooms 
for the janitor’s use, where he will live. 


....It is announced that a new departure has 
recently been made at Johns Hopkins University, 
which consists in the establishment of several 
courses of lectures, by professors and students, 
on subjects with which they are especially famil- 
iar. Two such courses are now in progress— 
one on physiology, by Professor Martin and his 
co-workers in the biological department, and the 
other on subjects in chemistry, by Professor 
Remsen and his co-workers in the chemical 
laboratory. The former course embraces eight 
lecturers and eighteen lectures; in the latter 
there are eight lecturers and sixteen lectures. 


....That Whitman College and Seminary, of 
Walla Walla, W. T.,is in want of funds, no one will 
doubt, after reading the pathetic report just is- 
sued, The college was organized Sept. 4th, 1882, 
with a faculty of three members, and 60 students. 
The number of the latter has since increased to 
91; but of these 8 are still without desks or seats, 
The library consists at present of fourteen bound 
volumes and fifteen pamphlets. Were the one 
building of the institution enlarged, or another 
built, it would immediately be filled with stu- 
dents, who are now waiting to be accommodated. 


....The new college at Cambridge University 
in England, Selwyn College, bids fair to be as 
brilliant a success at Cambridge as Keble has 
been at Oxford. Only sixty students can be 
accommodated so far, as the £38,000 originally 
subscribed did not suffice to build more than 
the first block. Selwyn is the first new college 
added to the University during the present cen- 
tury. 


....The catalogue of Colby (Me.) University 
for 1882, 1883 has been issued. The students 
number 124, divided into seniors 31, juniors 27, 
sophomores 24, freshmen 42, 


...-The school fund of New Jersey is 
3,376,228, an increase of $477,069 since last year, 
and the receipts $172,427, an increase of $25,516. 
Governor Ludlow thinks that it is increasing fast 
enough. 


....East College, at Amherst, is to be torn down 
early in the Spring, and part of the débris is to 
be used for filling in the foundation of the new 
gymnasium, which is to be 120 feet by 80 feet, 
and two stories high, with a basement. 


....A peal of five bells is being made for one of 
the towers of the new library building of Mich- 
igan University. They will weigh respectively 
3,000, 1,500, 850, 500, and 325 pounds, and are to 
be finished some time in February. 


....The University at Lewisburg, Pa., has re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 from William Bucknell, 
of Philadelphia. 


...-Williams College receives $50,000, to be 
added to its general fund, from the will of the 
late Edward Clark, of Otsego County, N. Y. 








....There are about 3,500 students at Leipsic 
University, Germany. 


...-California University asks $57,200 from 
the state for the coming year. 





* 
Science. 

Way Thuja occidentalis came to be known 
as “Arbor-Vite” has long been a puzzle to 
botanists. In the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, just issued, 
there is a note showing that the tree was distri- 
buted by King Francis the First of France, under 
the name of Arbre de vie, between 1534 and 1547 
(when he died), and that it was probably received 
through Jacques Cartier’s expedition. Reference 
is made to the Indian remedy which, during the 
terrible Winter sufferings of the band, saved the 
the lives of a remnant from death by scurvy. 
This tree, compared by Cartier’s editor to a 
French oak, Quercus ilex, in size, is supposed by 
modern botanists to have been the white spruce, 
Abies alba, and that the remedy was simply spruce 
beer. The note shows that this is improbable, 
and the author hazards a guess that the arbor 
vite was the life-saving herb, and the facts ac- 
count for the origin of the name. 


...-The publication of the celestial charts of 
Dr. Peters, of the Litchfield Observatory, Ham- 
ilton College, is an event of national importance, 
not to say national pride. The completed charts 
are twenty in number, 16x24 inches in size, con- 
taining from 2,500 to 3,500 stars marked on each, 
or about 60,000 in all. The astronomic territory 
covered by the chart is the belt extending thirty 
degrees on either side of the Equator. The work 
has been prosecuted with insufficient means, 
with very little assistance in the enormous work 
of making the reductions, and through twenty 
years of assiduous toil by day and of observa- 
tions by night. The Russian imperial astrono- 
mer, Struve, came to this country a few years 
ago, with the desire to examine this chart promi- 
nent in his mind, and afterward declared it to be 
one of the darkest mysteries of American life 
that such an immortal work was allowed to go on 
unrecognized and unsupported. 


....Mr. Charles B. Plowright, the well-known 
English microscopist, says there is good reason 
to believe that pollen is the cause of hay-fever. 
Pollen coming in contact with the warm, moist 
mucous membrane of the bronchial tract, rapid- 
ly begins to throw out pollen tubes, he says. In 
like manner, he believes the ‘‘sheep cough” of 
English sheep-raisers is caused by the germina- 
tion of spores of Uredo, or other small fungi 
which gives rust or smut to grasses in sheep 
pastures. ‘It is,” he says, ‘by oo means difficult 
to suppose that Uredo spores would germinate 
with great ease on the moist mucous membrane 
of the sheep’s bronchial tubes.” 


....Sir Herbert Christison is said to have 


| carefully measured the annual circles of wood in 


eleven deciduous trees, excluding oaks, with the 
view to test whether there was any difference 
between the growth during a wet and a dry 
season. The years 1878 and 1879, two extremes, 
were selected for the comparison. Moist seasons 
have no influence. Warm seasons, without 
reference to moisture, had more to do with the 
growth of English trees. Practical men have 
long known that the growth of wood depends on 
many things besides moisture, ard the only won- 
der is this moist season idea should ever alone 
have been made a question. 


....A series of pine cones from different 
trees of Pinus rigida, the trees all growing with- 
in a radius of 20 miles in New Jersey, was 
recently exhibited before the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia. When arranged 
in one line, the typical Pinus rigida was scen at 
one end, and Pinus serotina at the other. It 
was shown from the illustration that, if any law 
of destruction could be proved by which the 
intermediates would be destroyed, the origin of 
two species from one parent, under the law of 
natural selection, must be true. 


....A cow apparently well one day and milked 
the same evening died the next morning. The 
spleen was found gorged with blood, and the day 
following the death was found by Professor 
Joseph Leidy, who communicates the facts to 
the Philadelphia Academy, to teem with Bacillus 
anthracis. The Bacilli were actually more 
numerous than the blood corpuscles. This is 
regarded as confirmatory of the opinion now 
coming into general adoption that bacteria is 
really the cause, and not the effect of the disease 
known as splenic fever. 


....There seems to be no end to the discoveries 
which may be made in the commonest things 
about. In so common a plant as the garden 
purslane it has only been placed on record the 
past season that the leaves ‘“‘sleep” at night. 
They do not fall down as in the leaflets of clover, 
but rise up and press against the stem. They do 
not commence to move till after sundown, and 
spread horizontally early in the morning, which 
probably led to the overlooking of the fact be- 
fore. The observer discovered the closing on a 
bright moonlight nightj 











Pebbles. 


AN akkist: Father Noah. 


....A lady who lives in a flat says its too suite 
for anything. 

.--.Barber: “How will you have your hair 
cut, sir?” Manin Chair: ‘In silence.” 


...-Dead men tell no tales. It is not necessary. 
The obituary writers do that service for them. 


....‘*Ma, don’t you remember that, one day, 
a few years ago, you swooned?” ‘Yes, my dear, 
I have a faint recollection of it.” 


...-It was Sidney Smith who retorted upon 
some one who had called him an everyday man: 
‘Well, if I am an everyday man, you are a weak 
one,” 


....‘*Why are those things on your dress callea 
bugle trimmings?” George wanted to know. 
“Oh,” Emily replied, lightly, ‘‘ because pa blows 
80 over the bill.” 


....-Bobby (playing with his’ mother’s pet 
poodle): ‘ ShallI give Fido this piece of sugar he 
is begging for, mamma?” ‘No, Bobby, it might 
spoil his teeth. Eat it yourself, my child.” 


..-“‘Oh! dear,” exclaimed Mrs, Robinson, 
when she read of the disaster to the “‘ City of 
Brussels,” “and I was going to buy a new carpet 
in the Spring, and I suppose this will make them 
awfully high.” 


..- ‘Tis the most exasperating thing,” said 
Calino, ‘to find you have the ticket next to the 
winning number in a lottery. To prevent it I 
always, when I buy a ticket, buy the numbers on 
both sides of it too.” 


-.-“*The Pendleton Civil Service Bill has 
passed,” remarked Mr. Wigglesworth, from the 
interior of his paper. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad of that,” 
said his wife. ‘‘And now I hope that our hired 
girl will have a little more manners.” 


....A bad ending: ‘‘ Well, William, what’s be- 
come of Robert?” ‘What, ’aven’t you ‘eard, 
sir?” “No. Not defunct, I hope.” “That's just 
exactly what he ’as done, sir, and walked off 
with heverything he could lay his ‘ands on.” 


.... Visitor from the country, who has been 
“doing” the sights of London, when asked what 
he thought of the cathedral nave said: ‘‘ What! 
The fellow who took the shillings ? I didn’t know 
you called things so exactly by their proper 
names in London !” 


..-sIf aman desires to express himself logic- 
ally, he must not allow himself to become fiur- 
ried, ag was the case with an Austin man who 
was very much annoyed by frequent callers, and 


who finally exclaimed: ‘‘There is no minute in | 
the day that I can have a quiet half hour to my- | 


self !” 


...-Goldmark, the Viennese composer, intro- 
duced himself one day to a good-looking young 
lady sitting opposite to him ina railway coupé : 
‘My name is Goldmark. Iam the composer of 
the ‘Queen of Sheba.’” “Ah!” replied the 
young lady: “‘ What aremunerative position that 
must be.” 


....Daisy (seven years old): “‘ Papa, why do 
you wear glasses?” Papa: “So that I can see 
better.” Daisy: ‘But you are not near-sighted, 
like Mamma.” ‘“ Papa: ‘‘No. I am far-sighted.’ 
Daisy (thoughtfully): “You are far-sighted, 
Mamma is near-sighted, and—whatamI? “Oh! 
I am excited.” 


..--Fuller Wenham is a very objectionable per- 
son, They were speaking in his presence of a 
septuagenarian millionaire. ‘The state of his 
health,” said one of his nearest and dearest rela- 
tions, “‘causes us all the gravest anxiety.” 
‘*Probably.” remarked Mr, Fuller Wenham.’ 
‘* But the state of his illness wouldn’t.” 


....-A country cousin found himself seated at 
one of our hotel tables, probably for the first 
time, and the table girl, desirous of ascertaining 
the extent to which he preferred his steak cooked, 
propounded the usual question: ‘‘ How do you 
like it? Of course there wasn’t any smiling 
around that board when the answer was re- 
turned, with all the simplicity imaginable. ‘O! 
I like it fust rate.” 


...-**I don’t believe you have the water of the 
right temperature. You must get a thermome- 
ter,” said an Austin mother to the new colored 
nurse, ‘“‘Whatam dat?” “It is an instrument 
by which you can tell if the water is too hot or 
too cold.” ‘I kin tell dat ar without any instru- 
ment. Ef de chile turns blue, den de water am 
too cold ; and ef hit turns red, den I know dat de 
water am too hot.” 


....A géntleman who had been in Chicago only 
three days, but who had been paying attention 
to a prominent Chicago belle, wanted to propose, 
but was afraid he weuld be thought too hasty. 


having only made your acquintance three days 
ago, what would you say to it?” ‘‘ Well, I should 
say, never put off till to-morrow that which 
you should have done the day before yesterday-” 


. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

AXTELL, 8. J., becomes pastor in Weymouth, 
Mass. 

BENNETT, N. E., Bethel, accepts call to New 
Richmond, Ind. 

BRINK, C. M., ord. in First ch., Owego, N. Y. 

ERWIN, T. M., Salem, accepts call to Cald- 
well, O. 

GATES, L. M., ord. in Enfield, Vt. 

GOLDEN, L., Fulton, N. Y., resigiis. 

HANKS, R., Albany, Ga., accepts call to Dallas, 
Tex. 

McGRAW, W., called to Stillwell, W. Va. 

MORRILL, D. T., closes his labors in Alton, 
ti. 

OWEN, D. E., called to Mt. Vernon, O. 

REIDER, J. H., Bluffton, called to Greensburg, 
Ind. 

RHOADES, Cuanxes L., ord. in Lexington, Mass. 

SCOTT, Joseru, Richmond, 0O., accepts call to 
Elizabeth, Penn. 

SHEPPARD, T. W., settles in North Scituate, 
Mass. 

SMITH, Rurvs, died in Brattleboro, Vt., recently, 
aged 66. 

SMITH, J. T., removes from Warwick to Perry- 
ville, R. I. 

TEMPLE, J., Mount Moriah, O., resigns. 

TOWER, C. M., removes from Jackson, Penn., 
to North Hector, N. Y. 

WATSON, A. A., Hartford, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, J. L., removes from Tivoli to Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BACON, Wi1114m N., Shoreham, accepts call to 
Coventry, Vt. 

BEARD, Revsen A., Brainerd, Minnh., accepts call 
to Fargo, No. Dak. 

BEARD, A. F., Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 

EDDY, Hream, Sheffield, Mass., resigns. 


EMERSON, Forrest F., Amherst, Mass., called 
to Newport, R. I, 


GUNSAULUS, Franx W., Columbus, 0., accepts 
call to Newtonville, Mass. 


HALL, ALexanpeRr, Plainfield, Conn., resigns. 

HIBBARD, A. G., Wheaton, IL, accepts call to 
Stanton, Mich. 

HOYT, James 8., Cambridgeport, Mass., resigns. 

JACKSON, George A., Swampscott, Mass., 
resigns, 

KINGSBURY, Jostan W., Rye, N. H., will supply 
Derby and Charleston, Vt., for a year. 
MERRILL, Bensamrn B., Searsport, Me., resigns 
x Roperick J., accepts call to Hyannis, 

ass. 
ROGERS, Oscoop W., Bridgeton, 
to Lowa, Me, 
SPALDING, Gzorce B., accepts call to Man- 
chester, N. H. 
STOWE, Cuarues E., inst. in Windsor Avenue 
ch., Hartford, Conn. 


accepts call 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BALDRIDGE, 8. C., inst. in Cobden, Ill. 

BARRETT, Cuarzes E., called to Hampden, Md. 

BEARD, A. F., D. D., Syracuse, N. Y¥., resigns, 
to become Secretary of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union. 

BRONSON, AsavEL, D. D., died, receritly, in 
French Creek, W. Va. 

JABLOCK, Pump, ord. in New York City. ’ 

JOHNSTONE, Wm. 0O., D. D., Philadelphia, 
Penn., died January 16th. 

JORDAN, H. 8., Franklin Grove, accepts call to 
Shelbyville, Ill 

LEE, W. J., Holden, Mo., resigns. 

LEE, Cuar.es, Delaware, aécepts call to Worth- 
ington, Mo. 

MACOUBREY, A. R., Brewster’s, called to Lake 
Street ch., Elmira, N. Y. 

MEIGS, GrorcE D., inst. in Watkins, N. Y. 

NESBIT, D. K., Hazlewood ch., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., resigns, 

PINNEY, Joun B., D.D., died recently in Oscala, 
Fla., age 77. 

RUSSELL, Josuva L., Philadelphia, accepts call 
to Altoona, Penn. 

SPROULL, R. D., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call 
to Providence, R, I. 

VAN DOREN, D. K. (Ref.), accepts call to Cham- 
plain, N 

VANDYKE, Henry J., Jr., inst. in Brick ch., 
New York City. 

— ALEXANDER, accepts call to Butler, 


0. 

WRIGHT, J. E., Jefferson Park ch., Chicago, IIL, 
resigns, 

{PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL.” 

BAILEY, Grorce HERsenrt, ord. deacon in Shel- 
don, Vt. 

BENTON, A. A., accepts 
aware College, Newark, 

DEAN, W. H., becomes rector in Clayton and 
Lafayette, N. Y. 

DESHON, 8. H., Meriden, Conn., died recently. 

FACKENTHALL, Cuarues Stuart, accepts call 
to Marshaltown, Ia. 

LORD, Wiit1am W., D.D., Cooperstown, N. Y., 
resigns. 

PENDLETON, Wri114m N., Lexington, Va., died 
January 15th, aged 70. 


rofessorship in Del- 


| SUTTON, Rosert B., D.D., removes to Kittrell, 
He delicately broached the subject as follows: | N. 
“If I were to speak to you of marriage, after | 


TALBOT, Josrrn C., D.D., LL.D. ion of 
Indiana, died in Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 15th, 


VENABLE, J. W., Versailles, accepts call=to 
Hopkinsville, Ky. , 
WOLSELEY, R. B., settles in De Land, Fla. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4th. 
THE PRINCE OF LIFE.—Acts m1, 12—21. 


Nores.—‘‘ When Peter saw it.”—Saw how they 
wondered. “Men of MIsrael."—In ad- 
dressing them he refers to their ancestry. Men 
of Israel may expect the God of their fathers to 
remember them. “* As though by our own 
power.”—He hastens to disclaim the power for 
himself. “* His Servant Jesus.”—The Re- 
vised Version reads ‘‘ Servant” for “‘Son” in the 
Common Version. The thought is not that thus 
Christ is less than Son; but the prophecy of 
Isaiah, in the fifty-third and other chapters near 
it, is referred to, in which Christ is foretold 
under this designation. See Matt. xii, 18, quoted 
freely from Is. xliv, 1: ‘Behold my Servant 
whom I have chosen ” “* Hath glorified his 
Servant Jesus.” —By granting this public miracle 
in honor of his name. * Ye delivered up and 
denied, God raised from the dead,.”— 
The contrast is very strongly put between their 
hostility and their murder of Christ and God’s 
honor to him, so as to excite their fear and peni- 
tence. ‘* Whereof we are witnesses.”—This 
strong testimony of men before them of what 
had just happened must have had great weight. 
“* His name.” —This means little more than 
himself. The personality was conceived to be- 
long especially to the name.———“‘ Whom ye 
behold and know.”—This appeal to the miracle 
just before them substantiated the testimony of 
Christ’s resurrection made by the men through 
whom the miracle was wrought. “ Twot.”— 
Better, ‘I know,” as the American revisers have 
it. In ignorance ye did it.”—Partial ig- 
norance. Peter makes the very best apology for 
them he can, so as to encourage them to repent. 
* Also your rulers.”—Their ignorance was 
largely willful. They refused to know. “That 
his Christ should suffer.”—Foretold, for example, 
in Is. liii. “He thus fulfilled.”—-“Thus” 
is emphatic ; by means of your ignorant sin. This 
is said to encourage them, telling them that 
God had overruled their evil for good, just 
as Joseph said similarly to his brethren.——— 
“* Repent ye therefore.”—Because there is hope 
for you in these alleviating circumstances. 
-** Blotted out.—As if written down on a 
tablet and the record then rubbed, or washed, or 
crossed out. “Seasons of refreshing.” — 
That, as a result of their repentance, seasons of 
joy and comfort and reviving may come to Israel, 
accompanied by the return of the Christ. The 
Lord.”—God the Father. “ Whom the heav~ 
en must receive.” —Christ must remain in Heaven 
until the appointed time. ‘The times of 
restoration of ali things.—The restoring of Israel 
and, perhaps, of all peoples, to a state of holy ac- 
ceptance of Jehovah as God, and the consequent 
coming of Jesus Christ. Very probably Peter here 
did not apprehend how long the world would have 
to wait for this restoration. “Since the world 
began.”—There is no reason for this translation. 
It should be, as the American revisers give it, 
“from of old.” 


Instruction.—It is not the preacher, the 
teacher, who should have praise for any great 
work of grace; it is God. Peter was a good 
preacher, because he instantly turned the thought 
of the people to God and to his Son Jesus 
Christ. A true preacher does not try to make a 
great spread for himself, but holds up Christ. 

Christ is well called a Servant. He taught serv- 
ice. He washed the disciples’ feet, to teach 
them that he who is servant of all,and minister 
of all is the best disciple. 

Peter was a gcol preacher, because he very 
plainly preached the guilt of sin. He convicted 
his hearersof sin by plainly declaring to them 
that they had been guilty, with their rulers, of 
crucifying the glorious Saviour, the Son of God, 
and had even interfered, when Pilate wold 
let him go, so as to prevent his release. They had 
set themselves against God, the God of their 
fathers, by slaying him whom God loved 
and whom God, to rebuke them, immediately 
raised from the dead. They had put themselves 
into the most direct antagonism to God. 

Peter was a good preacher in that he proved 
not only the guilt of his hearers, but the truth 
of his message about Jesus Christ. He presented 
himself and the other disciples as witnesses, who 
had seen Jesus after his resurrection. He also 
presented the miracle as evidence. A good 
preacher must not only exhort, he must also 
prove that these things are so. 

Peter was a good preacher in that he com 
forted his hearers. He relieved their fears. He 
gave them ail the hope he could of pardon, both 
by showing that their sin was not beyond pardon, 
and that the promises were extended to them. 

Peter was a good preacher in that he very 
directly presented to his hearers their first duty 
to repent. He said: ‘‘ Repent ye, therefore, and 
turn again.” It is “turn again” and not “be 
converted,” as the Old Version has it. It is 
something we are to do, and not something we 
are to have done to us. There is in the Bible no 
command to wait for the Lord to convert us. 
What God’s Spirit may do is not our business ; 
our business is to repent and convert ourselves, 






























































Music, 


Ir is pleasant to record the continued popular- 
ity and prosperity of the New York Philharmonic 
Club. At the third concert last week the parquet 
was uniformly occupied, and in the gallery it was 
difficult to find a vacant seat. Miss Margulies, a 
young pianist who is rapidly achieving success, 
appeared as one of the evening's soloists, Mr. 
Richard Arnold being the other. Onslow’s classi- 
cal Quintet in C Minor, the beautiful, slow move- 
ment of which appeared to give particular pleas- 
ure to the audience, opened the concert, and 
Mr. Arnold’s delightful and chaste rendering of 
the Violin Suite by Franz Ries, Opus 34, won him 
a hearty recall. There are times when Mr. 
Arnold’s playing does not fall short of some of 
the most exquisite performers our city has 
heard. Such an occasion was his rendering of 
the Adagio non Troppo and the Gondoliera of 
this Suite on Tuesday evening. Mr. Arnold’s 
tone is seldom very broad; but it is so pure, so 
even, and his style so perfectly refined and sensi- 
tive that it -entirely satisfies the ear. The 
new Sextet in D Major by Hoffman, Opus 65, was 
performed at this concert, and splendidly too. 
It is a strongly written work, but by no means 
one of Hoffman’s cleverest efforts. The Allegro 
Vivace is the most attractive number in it. 


..-.The third popular matinée at Steinway Hall 
attracted the largest audience of the series so far, 
quite as many people being present as one 
usually sees of an afternoon at any of our orches- 
tral societies’ performances. The program was 
judiciously arranged (save for the neglect to add 
to it a symphony of any kind), and in the appear- 
ance of Mme. Gabriella Boema, a dramatic 
soprano, who has been winning some reputation 
abroad, a goodly number of those present must 
have received a surprise. Mme. Boema sang the 
great aria “‘Ocean, du Ungenheur” from Von 
Weber’s ‘‘Oberon” in admirable style. She has 
a broad, full voice, not unlike Mme. Materna’s in 
timbre, which she uses with great fervor and 
powerful dramatic expression. Mme. Boema 
achieved a gratifying success, and is a singer 
who should be rapidly popular in New York, in 
German music of a certain order. Her voice did 
not appear to be in super-excellent condition on 
Thursday (or else it is rather worn by use), 80 
that, we presume, she will be heard with even 
greater interest and pleasure on future occa- 
sions, A magnificent performance of the Ballet 
Music in Rubinstein’s ‘*‘ Nero” concluded the 
concert. The manager may well be gratified at the 
reception of this scheme of popular afternoon per- 
formances by the city ; not less so those to whom 
the cultivation and pleasure of the general pub- 
lic in good music is dear at heart. The fourth 
entertainment in the series occurs this afternoon. 


....The beauty and uniqueness of the city’s new- 
est home of light and mirthful music, the sumpt- 
uous Casino, bids fair to be more than a nine 
days’ wonder. It is pleasant, too, to observe that 
in place of managers inaugurating their scheme 
with a sight that only a few years ago was night- 
ly visible—that of a packed house listening to the 
equivoques of Lecocq, and the anything but 
equivoques of Offenbach—one finds a clean, 
sprightly, harmless operetta, like ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief” on the stage of the Casino, 
and also discovers that it possesses the power to 
attract and hold for weeks the interest of those 
for whom profounder music has no charm. 
In fact, we strongly think that the foul reign of 
opera bouffe has received a death blow in New 
York, and right glad ought every one to be there- 
for. The Strauss operetta named is very fairly 
sung at the Casino; its cast including the names 
of Miss Louise Paullin, Miss Mathilde Cottrelly, 
and Miss Jennie Reifferth, Signor Perugini, and 
Mr. J. Taylor. The spoken dialogue might, with 
advantage, be abridged. The piece is a little 
long. 

...-On the program of a concert given this week 
in this city white-haired opera-goers read with 
incredulity the name of Car] Formes, a score of 
years ago one of the most remarkable singers of 
the day. Worn out by age and with but a re- 
miniscence of his once magnificent voice left this 
long-ago famous representative of Von Weber’s 
Kaspar was listened to by a public who knew him 
not. For years Herr Formes has been complete- 
ly lost sight of ; probably most of those who are 
alive and who recollect his remarkable acting 
and singing have supposed him dead. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, in his best days, 
Herr Formes possessed a voice to which even so 
broad a one as Signor Galassi’s was but a reed 


shaken by the wind.———Gounod’s ‘The 
Redemption” was produced at the Boston 
Theater last Sunday evening before a large audi- 
ence. The performance was not a suc- 
cess, as the injunction granted against the 
management deprived them of the use of the 
orchestral parts, and the organs and piano used 
were, of course, but a sorry substitute. The 
choruses appear not to have been well sung. 

There is nothing worthy of mention in 
musical communities abro London has 
hardly a single concert of importance from week 
to week, and will hardly have such until May. 
Mme. Lucca is singing in Berlin and Vienna. 
Tamberlik and his company are delighting 
Madrid and the Spanish cities. Herr Gura, 
Wagner’s famous basso, has been appearing in 
“‘Tannhauser,” at Munich, Dr. ng von 
Bulow is reported to be again so violently insane 
that his restraint has been absolutely necessary. 








Hiterature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAX- 
WELL.* 


Arter closing this deeply interesting 
volume, one is prompted to say of the sub- 
ject of it: ‘* Behold a scientist indeed, in whom 
there was no guile.” The seeming irreverence 
of such an application of these words is at 
once set aside by the thought of the Chris- 
tian saintliness which Professor Maxwell 
exemplified in so eminent a degree.. Any 
reflection upon other scientists, as possibly 
less scientific because they were less Chris- 
tian than he, is also precluded by the 
eminent severity of Maxwell’s scientific 
spirit in all the departments of scientific in- 
quiry. The absence of guile implies that, in 
seeking for truth in whatever quarter, he 
was pre-eminently open, wide-minded, free 
from idolatries of every description; 
in short, that he was as unwilling to be 
deceived as to deceive. No better example 
can be found in the history of modern or 
ancient science of the pregnant saying of 
Lord Bacon that, in order to enter into the 
Kingdom of Science, it is as necessary that 
one should become as a little child, as it is, 
if one would enter the Kingdom of God. In 
these days of big talking about Science on 
the part of not afew who show very little 
of atruly scientific spirit, this memoir is 
especially fraught with interest and weighty 
with instruction. 


Professor Maxwell’s career was marked 
by a singular unity, the result of his eminent 
scientific genius, conjoined with a wise edu- 
cation and a favoring environment. In his 
childhood he was overflowing with curiosity 
in respect to every operation of Nature or 
art, his constant inquiry being: ‘‘ What’s 
the go ef that?” When the explanation 
was obscure or unsatisfactory, it was inten- 
sified into: ‘‘But what’s the particular go 
of it ?” Long before he was fourteen years 
old, he had shown an absorbing interest in 
mathematics and mathematical physics; and 
just before he was fifteen, he had originated 
a method of drawing perfect ovals, which 
was esteemed so remarkable as to be 
counted worthy of being communicated by 
Professor J. D. Forbes to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, it being thought unseemly 
that a boy in a round jacket should teach 
so august a body. During his school days, 
however, he was by no means absorbed in 
these, his favorite studies, but now and 
then astonished his friends by remarkable 
feats in Latin prose and English verse. From 
the age of sixteen to that of nineteen, 
he was a student in the University 
of Edinburgh, attending upon the classes of 
its eminent mathematicians and physicists, 
and also those of Sir William Hamilton in 
logic and metaphysics, beginning these last 
at the age of sixteen. A paper on the proper- 
ties of matter, prepared by him at the age of 
seventeen, found in the drawer of Sir William 
and printed in the memoir, shows extraordi- 
nary breadth and insight of thought fora man 
of any age. In connection with these studies 
he made excellent studies in the classics, 
and was an omnivorous reader in English 
literature, and especially interested in spec- 
ulative ethics. At the age of nineteen we find 
the following memorandum in a letter toa 
friend. ‘‘ Kant’s ‘ Kritik of Pure Reason’ in 
German, read, with a determination to 
make it agree with Sir William Hamilton,” 
being apparently conscious of the irony of 
his resolve. 

At the age of nineteen he was transferred to 
Cambridge, first to Peterhouse, and soon to 
Trinity College, of which Whewell was then 
the master. Here he spent three years, and 
built up and confirmed the structure of his 
intellectual and moral life. Here he ma- 
tured his scientific and philosophical 
theories, including in the last the prin- 
ciples of his ethical and religious faith, be- 
coming, on the one hand, as it would ap- 
pear, a fervent Christian believer, and on 
the other an intelligent philosophical 
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Theist. Of the energy and ardor with 
which he prosecuted his studies, and the 
freedom and courage with which he opened 
his mind to light from every quarter con- 
cerning the great questions which were then 
as now agitating thinking men, his letters 
and papers give ample though not very ex- 
tended notices. These cannot fail to be 
read with interest and profit by university 


men with us, who are vexed with similar 


questionings at the present time. 

That he did not love either Theism or 
Christianity better than the Truth is manifest 
from every line which has fallen from his 
pen, and, yery strikingly, froma letter writ- 
ten when he had not yet reached the 
age of twenty-one. We give the following 
extracts: ‘‘Now my great plan . . . is 
a plan of Search and Recovery, or Revision 
and Correction, or Inquisition and Execu- 
tion, ete. The rule of the plan is to 
let nothing be willfully left unexamined. 
Nothing is to be holy ground consecrated to 
stationary faith, whether positive or nega- 
tive. All fallow land is to be plowed up 
and a regular system of rotation followed.” 
“*T assert the Right of Trespass on_ any 
plot of Holy Ground which any man has 
set apart (as the rustics did their Gude- 
man’s Rig) to the power of darkness.” 
‘*Now Iam convinced that no one but a 
Christian can actually purge his land of 
these holy spots. Any one may profess 
that he has none; but something will sooner 
or later occur to every one to show him 
that part of his ground not open to the 
public. Intrusions on this are resented, 
and so its existence is demonstrated.” 
‘“‘Christianity—that is, the religion of the 
Bible—is the only scheme or form of belief 
which disavows any possessions on such a 
tenure. Here alone allis free. You may 
fly to the end of the world and find no God 
but the Author of Salvation. You may 
search the Scriptures and not find a text to 
stop youin yourexplorations. You may read 
all history and be compelled to wonder, but 
not to doubt. Compare the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob with the God of the 
Prophets and the God of the Apostles, and, 
however the Pantheist may contrast the 
God of Nature with the ‘dark Hebrew 
God,’ you will find them much liker each 
other than either like his.” 


From @ 22 to 24 he was bachelor, scholar, 
and fellow of Trinity College. He was 
subsequently Professor at Aberdeen from 
1857—1860, @. 26—29; at King’s College, 
London, 1860—1870, @ 29—39; at Cam- 
bridge, 1871—1879, the year of his death, 
@. 40—48. The papers produced in the 
earliest of these periods, though given to 
us in fragments, furnish evidence of pro- 
found insight into some of the most im- 
portant questions of philosophy. The one 
upon Analogies contains a wealth of specu- 
lation, expressed in language almost too ab- 
stract for quotation, and yet telling, with 
fearful effect, against those modern systems 
which have been built up on a single class 
of relations, whether the physiological or 
the mathematical, one or both conjoined. 
We venture to give the following for those 
who can follow their meaning and ap- 
plication. ‘‘If all that we know is a 
relation, and if all the relations of one pair 
of things correspond to those of another 
pair, it will be difficult to distinguish the 
one pair from the other, although not pre- 
senting asingle point of resemblance, un- 
less we have some difference of relation 
to something else whereby to distinguish 
them. Such mistakes can hardly occur, 
except in mathematical and physical 
analogies; but, if we are going to study the 
constitution of the individual mental man, 
and draw all our analogies from the laws 
of society on the one hand, or those of the 
nervous tissue on the cther, we may chance 
to convert useful helps into will-of-the-wisps. 
Perhaps the ‘book,’ as it has been called, 
of Nature has been regularly paged; if so, 
no doubt the introductory parts will ex- 
plain those that follow, and the methods 
taught in the first chapters will be taken 
for granted and used as illustrations in 
the more advanced parts of the course; 
but, if it is not a book at all, but a maga- 
zine, nothing is more foolish [than] to sup- 
pose that one part can throw light on an- 
other.” How completely these views cut 


away the logical substratum which under- 
lies the Spencerian Evolutionism and 
Sociology is obvious enough to any one 
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which both so confidingly, if not credulously, 
assume. 

It might be inferred from the breadth of 
Prof. Maxwell’s early and later studies, 
that he sought to combine the severity of 
mathematical analysis and the rigor of 
physical experimentation with a mystical 
metaphysics and a so-called sentimental 
theology. It is well known that there are 
scientists of this type, whose intentions 
are most praiseworthy, but whose authority 
beyond their own especial department is 
weak by contrast, in proportion to their 
pre-eminence in positive science. This was 
not true of him. If he was distinguished 
for anything it was for his all embracing 
mathematical severity and experimental 


rigor. Perhaps no opinions of his are 
more characteristic, certainly none are 


more frequently repeated than the assertion 
that the appropriate field of science of every 
kind is bounded by the limits of space and 
time, and is capable of being traversed and 
tested by verifying experiments. His lan- 
guage on this point is singularly positive 
and explicit. It is often repeated and in 
phrases so various as to show that his con- 
victions were profound and _ intelligent, 
and that he sharply distinguished science 
from philosophy. ‘‘Withrespect:to the ‘ma- 
terial sciences,’ they appear to me to be the 
appointed road to all scientific truth, 
whether metaphysical, mental, or social. 
The knowledge which exists on these sub- 
jects derives a great part of its value from 
ideas suggested by analogies suggested from 
the material sciences and the remaining 
part, though valuable and important to 
mankind to be not scientific, but aphoristic. 
The chief philosophical value of physics is 
that it gives the mind something distinct to 
lay hold of, which, if you don’t, Nature at 
once tells you you are wrong. Now, every 
stage of this conquest of truth bears a more 
or less presentable trace on the memory, so 
that materials are furnished here more than 
anywhere else for the 

‘How does knowledge grow?’” At first 
thought it might seem that’a physicist or 
mathematician, who held these views, must 
be insensible to the reality or importance of 
anything beyond the finite, and be com- 
pelled.to embrace the conclusions of philo- 
sophical agnosticism as to anything beyond. 
Precisely the contrary was true with Prof. 
Maxwell. The more sharply he discerned 
the conceptions and relationsevith which he 
had to do, the more confidently he could 
analyze any conception into its elements or 
test any position by experiment, the more 
clear and overwhelming became the convic- 
tion that the existence and order of the 
limited involved intelligence and will in a 
Being beyond the finite, on whom the 


great question, 


trustworthiness of its indications and the~ 


development of -its history must be as- 
sumed to depend. The conservation of 
force, when applied to the extremest con- 
clusions to which the physioiogists ever 
dare to carry it, only served to bring out 
more forcibly to his mind the fact that 
the control and direction of muscular ac- 
tivity must be ascribed to something 
which cannot be accounted for by the heat- 
manufacturing elements. So, in respect to 
evolution and heredity. On this point his 
remarks are singularly pertinent and pithy. 
** The easiest way of showing what atoms can't 
do is to get some sort of notion of what they 
can do, If atoms are finite in number, each 
of them being of a certain weight, then it 
becomes impossible that the germ from 
which a man is developed should contain 
(actually, of course, not potentially; for 
potentiality is nonsense in Materialism, un- 
less it is expressed as configuration and 
motion) gemmules of everything which the 
man is to inherit and by which he is differ- 
entiated from other animals and men—his 
father’s temper, his mother’s memory, his 
grandfather’s way of blowing his nose, his 
arboreal ancestor’s arrangement of hair on 
his arm, and his more remote littoral an- 
cestor’s devotion to the tide-swaying moon.” 

No single utterance of his in respect to 
the relations of the finite to the infinite was 
more significant than his memorable ‘‘ Dis- 
course on Molecules,” delivered before the 
British Association in 1878, in which occur 
the following: ‘‘No theory of evolution 
can be formed to account for the similarity 
of molecules; for evolution necessarily im- 
plies continuous change, and the molecule 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





is incapable of growth or decay, of genera- 
tion or destruction. None of the processes 


gan, have produced the slightest difference 
in the properties of any molecule. 
are, therefore, unable to ascribe either the 
existence of the molecules or the identity 
of their properties to any of the causes 
which we call natural. 
the exact equality of each molecule to all 
others of the same kind gives it, as Sir John 





take a generous exchange of good-humored 


, ridicule, with his acknowledged peers in 
of Nature, since the time when Nature be- | 


We | 


science, it would be the better for the cause 
of science and philosophy and good man- 
ners. 

Our sketch of Maxwell has necessarily 
been incomplete. For any adequate im- 


| pression of the man we must refer our 


On the other hand, | 


Herschel has well said, the essential char- | 
' interest and permanent worth. We bespeak 


acter of a manufactured article, and pre- 
cludes the idea of its being eternal 
and self-existent.” ‘*‘Thus we have been 


led along a strictly scientific path very 
, a time when no little sciolism and sophis- 


near to the point at which science must 
stop in tracing the history 
matter. Science is arrested when she as- 
sures herself, on the one hand, that the 
molecule has been made, and, on the other, 
that it has not been made by any of the pro- 
cesses we call natural.” 

So far from favoring the doctrine that has 
been accepted by not a few naturalists and 
a few theologians in this country that the 
theory of Evolution is a good working hy- 
pothesis within the domain of science prop- 
er, he insisted as emphatically that even 
here it could not be worked beyond nar- 
row limits, simply because it overlooked 
certain classes of relations, without which 
science itself cannot be worked, and a 
world of phenomena which science cannot 
deny. In respect to the self-existent and 
the infinite, he was equally positive that 
the Agnostic theory is equally unsatisfactory 
as an expedient ‘‘ to work” the finite and the 
scientifically known. These were his opin- 
ions, and they were held with the utmost 
tenacity of a fervent nature and uttered on 
all occasions with the most outspoken free- 
dom. Those American youth whose confid- 
ing ignorance has led them to suppose that 
Tyndall and Huxley and Spencer and Dar- 
win are the leaders of all physical and 
metaphysical thought in Great Britain, 
might receive some whvlesome impressions 
from reading this volume in respect to the 
weight of authority, as also in respect to 
the weight of argument as to some of 
the burning questions of the day. The 
positiveness of Maxwell’s convictions, and 
the fervor with which he expressed and de- 
fended them, were matched by the kindly 
tolerance of his nature toward those from 
whom he dissented most emphatically. 
Nothing can be more touching than the in- 
cident recorded near the end of his life, 
how, in failing health, he had taken Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s ** Lectures and Essays,” 
which he had been asked to review. It was 
a difficult and delicate task; for ‘‘there were 
many things in the book that wanted trounc- 
ing, and yet the trouncing had to be done 
with extreme care and gentleness, Clifford 
was such a nice a fellow.” His poetic travesty 
of Professor Tyndall’s notorious address at 
Belfast is inimitable for its satirical power, 
while it is bubbling over with kindly good 
nature. How Professor Tyndall ever sur- 
vived it is, not easy to explain, except by 
the extraordinary capacity of men of his 
school to survive almost every form of cap- 
ital punishment. 

The good nature of Maxwell was sur- 
passed only by his sense of humor. This 
was the crowning charm of the boy and 
the man. This gave buoyancy to his tem- 
per, sparkling brilliancy to his faith, and 
kindling fervor to his devotion. It made 
him a loving son, a warm friend, a devoted 
husband, a charming companion, and a 
brilliant expounder of scientific truth. 

It is a fact worth noticing that the 
agnostics of our day are singularly defi- 
cient in this capacity. How it is to be 
accounted for on the principles of Evolu- 
tion, we are not yet informed. Possibly 
we may be told that, at a certain stage of 
the progressive transformations of brain 
tissue, this salt of humanity suddenly dis- 
appears into a higher potency of purely in- 
tellectual aridity and positiveness. The fact 
cannot be questioned. No more distin- 
guished example of solemn dogmatism can 
be produced that Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
carries this insensibility to humor to such 
anextreme as to seem to be absolutely in- 
sensible to the absurdity of his own para- 
doxes, and the comical extravagance of the 
adulations which are offered at his shrine. 
Could he be persuaded to take a gener- 
ous bout of controversy, and to give and 


of | 





readers to the ‘‘ Life” itself, which abounds 
interesting material. We cannot say this 
material has been arranged with the high- 
est skill; but the material itself is of rare 


for itan extensive circulation; for it is fitted 
to be eminently useful in the service of 
thorough science and sound philosophy at 


try is uttered and received in the name of 

both. TA wet ; 

CLARK’S FUNDAMENTAL QUES- 
RN 


We have been expecting this volume, 
and were prepared to find it good; but it 
has given us an agreeable surprise in perus- 
ing it. The style is finished, free, and adapt- 
ed to the matter. The subject is handled 
with broad intelligence, with excellent 
judgment, and golden candor. 

As far as the public is concerned this is 
not Mr. Clark’s maiden effort; but it is 
really his first book. Forabout twenty-five 
years he has studied the questions discussed 
in it, penin hand. He has put himself in 
connection with scholars and libraries, and 
kept his eye on the ever changing lines of 
scientific opinion. He has done his work 
amid the engrossing cares of a laborious 
ministry, depressed by ill health, which 
never gave him five days of work inthe 
seven, and under a rigorous view of his 
ministry, which has kept his hands and his 
heart full of miscellaneous, public-spirited, 
and useful activities. With such resources 
and opportunities, and under these limita- 
tions, he has produced already two good sized 
volumes, which have been well received, 
and which were brought out to give some 
vent to the impulses of his eager mind, 
while he was patiently waiting for the time 
to come when he could express himself on 
the subjects that had been uppermost in his 
thoughts. The wisdom of waiting never 
had a better reward. The subjects handled 
in the present volume are now better under- 
stood. The materials for forming a con- 
clusion are more definite and abundant. 
There is less room for dogmatic speculation, 
assumption, and guess-work. The relig- 
ious public is reasonably familiar with the 
questions at issue and generally interested 
in them. Above all, there is a wide feeling 
that the time has come for such reviews as 
this volume attempts. 

Its character is that of a summary ex- 
position, in the light of present knowledge 
and opinion, of the significance of the book 
of Genesis and the Hebrew Scriptures. Mr. 
Clark is a bold and strong thinker, as well 
as a devout and earnest believer. He finds 
in the Old Testament Scriptures an essen- 
tial truthfulness and identity with the best 
life and progress of the race, which is to 
him the evidence as wellas the result of 
their inspiration. He lays out his strength 
to adjust the relations between Scripture 
and the results of scientific and critical in- 
quiry. But afterall, this is, in his plan, only 
an incident, an obstruction that must be re- 
moved. The great thing is to exhibit the 
divine and inspired core of the Scriptures 
and their grand significance for the human 
race. 

The key of the book lies in the reasons 
given for believing in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament. They are not novel, though 
fresh and original, and amount to the as- 
sertion, that, as a matter of actuality and 
fact, the Divine Word is the central sun of 
the moral and spiritual life of man. The 
whole volume may be said to be an exposi- 
tion and vindication of this proposition. 

Turning to the successive chapters, we 
find in the first an exposition of the account 
of creation in Genesis, which is substantially 
Professor Dana’s, with some important con- 
siderations thrown in. The creative day 
has no reference to time, either in long or 
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brief periods; but the order of the successive 
events is insisted on, though we are not 
quite clear whether this stand is taken be- 
cause it can be scientifically maintained, or 
because this order is believed to be an in- 
separable and essential part of the account. 
But why should the order of the creative 
events be so much insisted on? When the 
time relation of the days has been so easily 
gotten rid of as immaterial, the theory of 
inspiration which remains must be elastic 
enough not to depend on the question 
whether the literal order of events can be 
scientifically maintained. In agreement 
with a view once given by Professor Hitch- 
cock, Mr. Clark looks at the account in 
Genesis as a kind of picturesque panoramic 
representation,in which the author describes 
things as they appeared tu him—particularly 
as regards the shining out of sun and stars, 
and the clearing up of the atmosphere— 
matters as to which his scientific concep- 
tions may have been astray, though his 
statement of the phenomena as it appeared 
to himself remains correct. 

Mr. Clark acknowledges the diffiulty of 
maintaining the identity of the biblical and 
the scientific order in the fourth day. But 
he leans hard on Principal Dawson and Pro- 
fessor Dana—very solid authorities, it must 
be admitted—and sums up with the asser- 
tion: ‘‘On any other hypothesis than that 
of divine inspiration, this first chapter of 
Genesis, and, in particular, this account of 
the fifth and sixth days of creation is the 
most unaccountable production ever written 
by the pen of man. It was written 
in the infancy of human knowledge (by one 
who) could not have . any least 
conception or suspicion of the actual 
reality [nature ?] of the vast development 
of which he was telling the story. And 
yet of that development, going on through 
countless ages, he has followed the order of 
events in a full and comprehensive outline.” 

The chapter on the flood is marked with 
the same strong grasp and wide considera- 
tion of the question. He argues for a par- 
tial but extensive deluge, but concedes 
that portions of the human family may 
have escaped and have their descendants in 
existing races who do not seem, by linguistic 
or race affinities, to admit of classification 
with the three races descended from Noah. 
The history of the flood is given as a strict- 
ly physical occurrence, brought about by 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, occa- 
sioned by the procession of the equinoxes, 
and which is supposed to have been the 
physical cause of the glacial period. The 
authority relied on is Dr. James Croll, who 
first published the geological and astro- 
nomical facts in his *‘ Climate and Time,” 
and has repeated them more recently in 
a detailed statement, prepared by him for 
Professor Archibald Geikie’s ‘‘ Text-Book 
of Geology.” F 

The scientific solidity of Dr. Croll’s ex- 
position and of Professor Geikie’s we are 
in no position to question. Mr. Clark’s use 
of it is certainly ingenious. We apprehend 
that objections might be raised from the 
scientific point of view. Our particular 
trouble is the theological one that the cause 
assigned is purely physical, while in the 
Scripture the impression is made that the 
ante-diluvian world brought this destruction 
on themselves, by their sin, as an infliction 
and not a natural and unavoidable event 
whose necessary cause lay in the procession 
of the equinoxes. 

Turning to other questions we find that 
Mr. Clark accepts the doctrine of evolution 
only in the modified form given it by Mi- 
vart. He believes that man came to his 
place on this globe by descent from animal 
ancestors; but not by a gradual develop- 
ment, in which a lower species grows into a 
higher, but rather per saltwm—+, e., as the 
power of God made him spring from baser 
pre-existing forms, but endowed with the 
new and higher powers of moral and intel- 
lectual being. In connection with this view 
of the origin of man on the globe, the 
author advances some ingenious speculations 
as to the relation between man and other 
animals on the one hand, and the relation of 
both to an immortal life on the other. 

The subsequent history of the race is, 
however, the matter of chief interest; and it 
is here that Mr. Clark puts forth his best 
power and gathers into a few brief chapters 
the best light which all the study and all 
the reflection of the past fifty years has been 
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able to throw on the field. His reviews of 
the periods from Noah to Abraham and the 
patriarchal age are especially good, and will 
be found very suggestive, though it is pos- 
sible that the author sometimes exaggerates 
the amount and definiteness of the results 
of oriental research. 

As to the origin of the Pentateuch and 
the formation of the Old Testament Mr. 
Clark’s view would be characterized as an 
advanced form of orthodoxy. It makes, 
however, a reassuring impression, as it is 
throughout so evidently and so strongly in 
the interest of a genuine and solid faith in 
the inspiration of Scripture. 

We have no time to dwell on the details 
of Mr. Clark’s conclusions. They are not 
a reproduction of Professor Smith, though 
they show his influence. Mr. Clark be- 
lieves in the later reworking of older tradi- 
tions, and is disposed to make a point of it 
in favor of the Scriptures that, in their final 
form, they are the product of the best and 
ripest age of the Old Testament Church. 
He believes that Hebrew could not have 
been the language of the tribes in Egypt, 
nor during the exodus, and admits the ex- 
tent of the post-exilic reconstruction of the 
Scriptures. The important thing in all this 
is the bearing these views have on the de- 
velopment of the free spiritual life of Israel, 
and on the argument for the true inspiration 
of the Scriptures. It is a fundamental 
postulate of this book that the divine spirit 
goes with liberty, and that, under the iron 
rule of a literal law, the light of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy and spiritual development 
would have been quickly quenched. 

We commend Mr. Clark’s book to our 
readers as an admirable example of what 
the so-called new criticism, in the hands of 
a devout believer, works out into, and of 


its influence on faith and Christian life. 

Tue author of A Domestic Heroine, Mrs. 
W. J. Hays, has placed her “ heroine” in a very 
improbable position; but the girl when there 
behaves admirably. The story is told in a nat- 
ural way, though some of the characters, Aunt 
Ellen, for example, are exceedingly unnatural 
and overdrawn. Getting to Be Women, by George 
Klingle, is a story of children’s trials and temp- 
tations, written in a helpful spirit, but so marred 
by the writer’s mannerisms as to seem like a 
translation from German rather than an Ameri- 
can story book, The piety of both books is 
healthy. They are published by Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. Hilda; or, God Leadeth, is a 
pleasant little story of Christian faith and trust 
under trials, translated from the German of 
Franz Hoffman, by M. P. Butcher, and published 
by The Lutheran Publication Society, Phila. 
The School at Beechwood, which teaches the same 
lesson, shows less merit as a story. It is written 
by the author of ‘‘ Agnes Morton’s Trial,” and 
other stories, and published by Phillips & Hunt, 
New York. Decima’s Promise is another sad, 
or, rather, painful story, by Agnes Giberne, in- 
tended to teach the old lesson that the keeping 
of a promise wrongly or foolishly given may 
often work untold injury. Another English 
religious story, of but average merit, is Only a 
Cousin, by Catharine Shaw. There is some love- 
making and a good deal of religious talk in the 
book ; but the writer says “‘ those sort of things” 
which is not good English in America. Rex 
and Regina, by Emma Marshall, the writer of 
many a book for children, is fresher and brighter, 
with characters that seem more real, and with 
good everyday lessons of unselfishness and 
honesty. The last of these four English tales, 
all bearing the Carters’ impress, is Jill and Jack 
of Our Own Day, by Mrs, Stanley Leathes, a sim- 
ple, pretty story of the losing and finding again 
of two little children, with their adventures 
meanwhile. From the American Sunday-school 
Union, Philadelphia, we receive ten volumes: 
Carl, the Young Emigrant, by the Rev. James W. 
Alexander, D.D.; The Young Clerk; Black 
Jacob, by A. D, Eddy, Newark, N. J.; Irish 
Amy, by Lucy Ellen Guernsey; Maria Cheese- 
man, with preface by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, 
D.D.; Chloe Lankton; Jamie, the English 
Boy ; Life in Earnest, by the Rev. James Hamil- 
ton; Hugh Fisher, by the author of ‘ Robert 
Dawson”; and Anna Ross, These are all old 
acquaintances, which have done good service in 
Sunday-school libraries for many a year, and are 
now issued as a ten cent series, in paper covers, 
under the name of Robert Raikes’s Libraries, 
apparently for mission school use. Mabel’s 
Work is one of Mrs. 8. M. L Henry’s very 
earnest total abstinence stories, a sequel to the 
The Voice of the Home,” and is intended to show 
what Christian Temperance Work there is 
for girls with the true missionary spirit, particu- 
larly in large towns. Still another missionary 
book (foreign missionary this time) is Little Bul- 
leis from Batdia, by A. L. 0. E. These stories 
by “A Lady of England,” now for several years 
a missionary in India, were written for Hindus, 





and so divided that they could be published in 
tiny volumes and sold for “less than a mite 
each.” Robert Carter & Bros. have published 
them as not without interest for the children of 


a Christian land, One Year at St. Margaret's is | 


a new edition of a book formerly published un- 


der the title of “The American Convent as a | 


School for Protestant Children.” A book of so 
narrow a spirit, with such abounding bitterness 


against all Roman Catholics, is more likely to in- | 


jure than to help the cause for which it is 
written. (T. Whittaker.) 


..Of biographical, historical, and legendary | 


stories for young people, we note first two little 
volumes published by Phillips & Hunt, New York, 
on the backs of which we read respectively 
Heroic Methodists of the Olden Time (Wise), and 
Captain John Smith (True), which refer not only 
to the wisdom and truth of the heroes of the nar- 
ratives, but to the fact that the Rev. Drs. Daniel 
Wise and Chas. K. True have been trying to 
arouse among boys and girls of to-day an enthu- 
siasm for certain heroic and self-abnegating men 
and women. It is not at all necessary to con- 
fine these books to Methodist Sunday-school 
libraries, Pauland Persis, by Mary E. Brush, 
is a pleasantly written and instructive story of 
Revolutionary times, the scene being laid in the 
Mohawk Valley, among the Palatine farmers 
(Lee & Shepard: Boston), Seeketh Not Her 
Own, by Sidney Mary Sitwell, is a very sweet 
story, into which are interwoven the 
principal events in the lives of the Count and 
Countess de la Garaye, with some account of 
their hospital work. The spirit of the book is 
admirable, and thoroughly Christian ; better for 
Sunday-school needs than Red and White, 
another historical story, this time of the Wars of 
the Roses, by Emily Sarah Holt, which aims 
from the outstart to be religious and historical, 
and succeeds in being somewhat dry. The at- 
tempt to reproduce the language of the day adds 
a little air of quaintness but not of verisimili- 
tude to the story. These are both published by 
the Carters, Page, Squire, and Knight is a story 
of chivalry in the days of Henry II, of England, 
freely adapted from the “‘ Franchise” of Madame 
Colomb, by W. H. Davenport Adams. The story 
is healthy and good, bountifully illustrated, and 
sure to delight the boys and girls who revel 
in tales of knighthood and loyalty. (Estes & 
Lauriat.) Another capital book, that cannot fail 
to be a favorite, is the Story of Siegfried, in 
which James Baldwin has done for boys and girls 
what Sidney Lanier has done in his series of 
boys’ books, bringing within their reach myths 
and legends of old-time chivalry and heroism, 
This story of the Nibelungen, beautifully and 
simply told, is illustrated by Howard Pyle, and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 

.-..The Young Silver Seekers is a wild story 
of adventure and of fights with Indians, com- 
pleting the ‘‘Young Trail Hunters’ Series,” 
which, judging from this specimen, cannot be 
the healthiest food for the youthful mind. Sam- 
uel Woodworth Cozzens is the author, and the 
book is published by Lee & Shepard. The 
Cryptogram, being the second part of ‘The 
Giant Raft,” is translated from the French of 
Jules Verne by W. J. Gordon, and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The story is full of in- 
cident and astounding experiences, like all of 
Jules Verne’s, but human beings are not killed 
by the hundred in it as in the American story 
noticed above. Off to the Wilds (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) is an English story by Geo. Manville Fenn, 
being the adventures of two brothers in South 
Africa, in which there is plenty of hunting and 
killing of wild animals, but not so much killing 
of men. The last of these books of wild adven- 
ture is a story of sea life, by W. H. G. Kingston, 
who wrote so many sea stories for the young. 
James Braithwaite, the Supercargo, though full 
of hair-breadth escapes by sea and land, 1s writ- 


ten from a Christian standpoint, and inculcates | 
Mr. Kingston’s farewell 
letter, written three days before his death, and | 


Christian principles, 


sent by him for publication to the Boy’s Own 
Paper, is quoted in the introduction, and shows 
that to the last he sought to help, no less than to 
amuse, his boy readers. The book is published 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


..The new and striking feature which we 
observe in the illustrated catalogue of the Paris 
Salon this year, ( Catalogue illustré Du Salon, 1882) 
received from Mr. J. W. Bouton, is the use of 
inks of different colors in printing the illustra- 
tions and in the printing of each illustration 
in the color best suited to its spirit. The cata- 
logue contains about 400 reproductions from 
original designa furnished by the contributing 
artists, and is published, as before, under the 
direction of F. G. Dumar. The reproductions 


are not limited to paintings, but include statuary | 
and form not only an admirable | 


as well, 
souvenir of the Salon, but convey a vivid and 
satisfactory impression of the results of the 
year. These illustrations catch with surprising 
fidelity the spirit of the works they illustrate, 


and may be relied on by art students and read- | 


ers as effective and trustworthy reproductions, 
The size of the originals is printed underneath 
each, with the artist’s name and the subject. 


.»Three books of science made easy for 


young readers are Twilight Talks, a series of 
easy lessons on things around us, by Agnes 
| Giberne, and the Story of a Shell, a “romance 
of the sea,” very prettily gotten up and illus- 
trated with pictures of things on the water and 
under the water, written in the Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Macduff’s pleasantest way, and conveying a good 
amount of information with only a slight thread 
of story. These stories both come from over 
seas, and are published by Carter & Bros. The 
third is Jessie and Ray, by Anna E, Woodbridge, 
| made up of conversations on natural history in 
| which the “mamma” seems to have more in- 
formation on the subject than do most American 
mothers. (Walden & Stowe : Cincinnati.) 


..From Roberts Bros., Boston, we receive 


| Posies for Children, selected by Mrs. Anna C, 


Lowell, and published a dozen yearsago. The 
book is full of old favorites, being a mixture of 
all sorts of verses for children and about children. 
Even Mrs. Charles’ “Child on the Judgment 


| Seat,” written so plainly as a lesson for their 
| elders, is counted in with the children’s “‘ posies.” 


Its authorship is not given, however. Perhaps 

Mrs. Charles had not acknowledged it in 1870. 

But Mrs. Sproat should then have received credit 

for her well known “Blackberry Girl.” The 

illustrations have evidently seen their best days. 
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LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Ir ever a book or a set of books deserved a 
generous welcome, it is the new library edi- 
tion of Hawthorne’s works, the publication of 
which is to be begun next week by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Two volumes will then be 
ready for delivery out of the twelve volumes that 
are to compose the set. 

The volume that is to lead off is the ‘‘ Twice- 
Told Tales.” When Hawthorne left Bowdoin 
College, in 1825, he went back to Salem, there 
to spend the most of his time in a little room in 
the second story of a house on Herbert Street, 
from the windows of which he could look out 
upon his birthplace in Union Street adjoining. 
Here he dreamed his day-dreams, and wrote fic- 
tion, at first with no definite idea of what was to 
become of it. But ‘in this dismal chamber fame 
was won,” as he himself tells us in a passage in 
his ‘‘ American Note-Books.” 

In 1836, Hawthorne came to Boston to edit a 
magazine for 8. G. Goodrich, and to write, with- 
out due compensation, the most of “ Peter Par- 
ley’s Universal History,” which had a great run, 
and generally passed for Goodrich’s composition. 
It was while he was living in Boston that Haw- 
thorne bethought him of publishing a collection of 
his stories which had first found publication in 
theSalem Gazette andin the New England Maga- 
zine. Goodrich did not favor the notion, but an 
old friend and classmate, Mr. Horatio Bridge, 
did, and furnished the money to bear the ex- 
pense of publication. The book came out under 
the general heading of ‘Twice-Told Tales.” 
Eight years later a second series followed under 
the same title. 

In 1842, Hawthorne was married, and went to 
live in the ‘‘ Manse,” the ancient residence of 
the parish minister at Concord, Massachusetts, 
There, in a small back chamber on the second 
floor, in the very same room in which Emerson 
had written his ‘‘ Nature,” six years before, 
Hawthorne prepared for the press his ‘‘ Mosses 
From an Old Manse,” the second volume of the 
new edition. * 

The sight of these beautiful volumes, with 
their richly-tinted paper, clear and distinct type, 
exquisite letter-press, and tasteful binding, will 
bring to many minds a feeling of regret that 
the great romancer could not have been spared 
to witness their publication. The edition de 
luxe, embracing two hundred and fifty copies, 
is entirely exhausted, and Iam assured that as 
many more copies could easily be sold, notwith- 
standing that the price was set at six dollars a 
volume. Personally, I should prefer the regular 
library edition, which is to be furnished at one- 
third the price charged for the other. 

The manuscript of “the Journal of Com- 
mander De Long” is now in the printers’ hands, 
and will be issued at the earliest possible 
moment. Some portions of it read like a tragedy, 
and force one to utter a solemn protest against 
any future attempt to explore the icy regions of 
the North. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., will publish next 
week Professor Jowett’s translation of “‘ Thucy- 
dides,” with a new introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody. All of the annotations are re- 
tained, but the one volume of notes in the Eng- 
lish edition are omitted. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., are endeavor- 
ing to have ready the ‘Correspondence between 
Emerson and Carlyle” by the first of February. 

Mr. Sloan Kennedy, who wrote a life of Mr. 
| Whittier, which was published last season, is now 
| hard at work on a life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Some weeks ago, the publishers of the Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News, offered prizes 
for the most meritorious plans and designs for a 
suburban residence, not to cost more than three 
thousand dollars. ‘The time set for the competi- 
tion expires on the 31st of January, Already 
more than forty designs have been sent in, includ- 
ing many by the foremost architects of this 








country. The publication of these designs will 
doubtless prove of great interest to young men, 
who, out of a slender income, have managed to 
save enough to build for themselves a home. 


Boston, January 19th, 1883. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


LANG E’S 


Commentary ou the Bible. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS have deter- 
mined to afford an opportunity to every Minister 
in the United States to secure copies of this most 
Comprehensive and Exhaustive Commentary 
on the whole Bible ever published, at a price never 
before offered. Fora limited time only they will sup- 
ply to clergymen any volume at the unprecedentedly 


low price of 
$3.00 per Volume. 


CONGREGATIONS can find no more useful and accept- 
able present to their pastors than this work. 

Part of the cet will be supplied when, for any reacon, 
the whole is not required. 





*,* A full description of the work will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


Charles Scribner's Sons,, 


PUBLISHERS, 

743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
The Fifth Thousand Now Ready. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


author of “ Stepping Heavenward,” 


with steel portrait and vy full. illustrations, 
Royal 12mo, bis pages, bound cloth, $2.35. 





One of the one charming eae in Religious Lit- 
costume "—N, Y. Observer. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 
t by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Fractions 
ant Pemitted : in post-etamnpe., 
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TWO NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
IL. 


The Jews of Barnow. 


Stories by Kanu Emr Franzos. Translated by M. 
M. Macdowall ; with a Preface by Barnet Phillips. 
1émo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


*““ These stories deserve great praise. They are told in 
a simple, st: htforward a Pe which mash at times, 
when’ waee aren ion requires { t toa very high level. 
hole book may be strongly recommended to 
readers whe can appreciate a good workman handling 
a novel subject. oa aturday Review. 


“K rl Emil Fra has the dramatic instincts 
h ¥ ¢ striking scenes, placing them in 


Il, 
_ 
Mrs. Lorimer: 
A SKETCH IN BLACK AND WHITE. By Lucas 


MALLET. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“One of the cleverest first books we have ever read. 
It has merit, and great merit, as a study of character, 
of manners and of emotion; it is fortunate and elegant 
in style; it abounds in delicate touches of observation 
andin kindly and searching criticism ; it has the quality 
of completeness."—London Academy. 


“Nothing so good in its way, so aqttatic. refined, and 
powerful in the sense of restrained strength has ap- 
peared for some time.”—London News, 





For sale by all booksellers; or, sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Boxp STREET, New Yor. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
NOW READY, 





Containing :—1. ety ILLUSTRATED. By 
8. P. Scott.—2. THE JEWEL IN ine LOTUS. 
ay Mary Agnes Tincker.—3. L 


BAY. 
Story. BE Esther ay —f. OUR NATIV . 
ce.—7. x “CRUISE AMONG T i 


A. Tw 
By Cas ar W 5 Wwistes- —8. A WAYSIDE EPL 
' becca Harding Dervis. —9, THE 
M HEAR $y ra Read Goodall.—10. 
THIS OUR BROTHER. ar uise Seymour Hough- 
T ICE. “eh Story. By Ho) 
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Maso: 

OU 3 MONTHLY GOSSIP : 
Face @ y y on- 

Fy oT Art du XVile me Sie. 

cle,—15. LITE AATURE OF THE DAY.‘ 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 

Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 
25 cents. LIBERAL CLUB RATEs, 

82" SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20cents. (Postage Stamps afford a convenient form 
of remittance.) 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
——0-———- 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


A New Novel by “‘ The Duchess,” 
PORTIA; 


OR, BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 


By the author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” “ Faith 
and Unfaith,” etc. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 40 cents. 





“One of the most striking novels the ‘Duchess’ has 
written. eA et Evening Telegraph. 
New York Mail 


“Itisa bright and readable story.”— 
and Express. 

“This story is a good one—the best by odds, the 
author has yet written.”—Baltimore Day. 


A Charming Novel of Army Life on 
the Frontier. 


The Golonel’s Daughter: 


or, Winning His Spurs. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES KING, U. S. ARMY. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“Itis, by all odds, the, most sate American novel 
that has appeared in a long time. There are many 
exciting ep episodes and not a few fights with the Indi- 
ans. It is one of the best and most interesting stories 
that has Sean published during the year.”—Philadel. 





oe Capt. Kin; wake novel ‘y a manly one, ond | a gentle- 
manly one, qui 
able A every page.’ 7” Philadelphia 2 pie - Bulletin. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 
‘715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





ATERARY JUNK-SHOP 
Odds and fends, much that is scarce, more. that is not 


common ; all interesting. Rev Re- 
"Secon: hand School and Co 
Frext ee. Pick-up drpghoal, and Collee 


Ae + Char Ks Fi Bers! Hay me rarest aALsT, Aa 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





HAWTHORNE'S WORKS 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


An entirely new edition from new electrotype plates, 
with Introductory Notes by GzorGe P. LaTHRop, au- 
thor of “A Study of Hawthorne”; an original full- 
page Etching and a new vignette W ood-cut in each yol- 
ume. In 12 yolumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 


NOW READY: 


Vol. I. Twice-Told Tales. 
Vol. II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 


The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, New edition, careful- 
ly revised and containing a new preface. Crown 8vo. 
Bilt top, $2. 


TALKS ON ART. 


Second Series. 
By Wiiu1aM M. Hunt. &vo, #1. 
A second collection of wise and epigrammatic re- 
marks by one of the most eminent and original of 
American artists, 


«*« For sale by all bookseWers, Send by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt af price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


a ARFIELD, the Ideal “Man; ; The inner life of the 
W late Presi ent, y Converse, editor of The 
Crane Republican, Fifty -three pases, > A 
with fine steel portrait. Price, 

Sress, J 0. CONVERSE, ‘VERSE, Chardon, Ohio. 


-Takea postal card, ad- 
dress it to Tue WEEKLY 


Press, Philad’a, ask fora 


specimen and premium 
list of popular books. 
You will be pleased. _ 


2d Edition. — 


GESTA CHRISTI; or, A History of Hu- 
mane Progress Under Christianity, By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. octavo, 500 pages, cloth, #2.50. 


Rey. Dr. R. §. Storrs 


Says: “IT IS A BOOK THAT DE- 
SERVES THE VERY WIDEST CIR- 
CULATION FORITS CAREFULNESS 
AND CANDOR, ITS AMPLE LEARN- 
ING, its just, discriminating analysis of his. 
torical movements, as initiated or governed 
by moral forces, and for the fine spirit 
which pervades it. 





‘“* T have read a large part of the work with 
continual instruction and delight, and have 
— occasion more than once to go over parts 

the vast field which you traverse in THIS 

RICH AND ADMIRABLE VOLUME.” 





Copies mailed, Peso on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 





714 Broadway, New York, 





HOME ART WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878, An Illustrated F thy onl; Pay 
26 Numbe ie ar ite 


SAMPLE COPY FREE tor eestace. 


Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in Olls, Water 
Colors,and on China, Embroidery and "all Art Work, Pattern 
Supplements working size. Full directions, Discount to Clubs. 
Aleo Manuals on all Art Work subjects 85 cts. each, NOE stamp 
for List, Address THE art sNTERCHA CE. 
Sjeiition this paper, Lbs Saray New York, 


THE WRITINGS OF MRS, WHITE, 


OF BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Sufferings of Christ. A 32-page tract, setting forth 
God's love in the gift of his Son, and portraying the cufierings and 
death of Christ for the redemption of the race. § ets. 


Bible Sanctification, The Bible doctrine presented and false 
10 €.8. 


theories, so prevalent at the panes — exposed. 84 pp. 


and Satan and his Angels.” 


Testament history, and TM a of Christ and his apostles. The 
historical narrative is given in a clear, forelble style, and the moral 
lessons drawn are pointed and practical. —— Dot argument- 
ative, they rong! a flood ~ sae upon the Each - 
ume 40) py $1.00, bove prices include wreck ong pos 

A gress REVIEW & HERALD, Barris Cxuesk, 


DUNCAN’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE OF LIVE-STOCK 


Farming, Gardening, and General 


Information. 

JOHN DUNCAN, EDITOR AND OWNER. 
41 FIFTH STREET, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

Subscription price, including prepayment of 
postage, $2.10; in clubs of 7 or more the price is 
$1.40 for oats yearly subscription. Each num- 
ber of the 
sixty large octavo pages. 

This publication, going as it does to the very 
best class of country homes, is an excellent ad- 
vertising medium for merchants, manufacturers, 
breeders of farm animals of the improved sorts, 
and all who seek to attract business from the in- 
mates of such homes. The pages of THE Maaa- 
ZINE OF Live Stock furnish proof that its value 
as a first-class advertising medium is fully ap- 
preciated at home, where all the facts in the case 
are known. Send for a specimen copy. Rates of 
advertising on application. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Troy, N. Y. 


THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 


THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER. 


We offer the services of the Best Aatints and guaran- 
tee first-class wor 


FAWILY MAGAZINES 


GRADED TO SUIT ALL AGES. 


Wide Awake, $2.50 a year, 25 cents a number. 
old and young folks and all the family. 

The Pansy, weekly, 75 cents a year. 
folks from 7 to 12. 

Our Little Men and Women, $layear. 10 centsa 
number. For youngest readers. 

Babyland, 50 cents a year, 5 cents a number. 
only magazine for the babies. 

Send subscriptions to your bookseller, or to the 
publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & 00., Boston, M Mase, 


{fCOR ELEVEN YEARS there 

has been published in 
New York City a delightful 
Monthly Magazine, the 
“Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,” 
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| which treats of FLOWERS 





for the house and for the garden, as its leading feature, 
and with illustrated articles on Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home 
and Personal Adornment, Domestic Economy and Practi- 
cal Suggestions for the Kitchen, Music, &c., &c., &c., in 
sufficient variety to commend it to every refined American 
home. It began its twelfth year with the January number. 
The new management has doubled the number of pages 
without increasing its price — $1.25 PER YEAR — with all 
the cost refunded in ten papers specially grown Flower 
Seeds, or Gladiolus Bulbs, as you may select, which go 
POST FREE to every yearly subscriber. SEE THE LISTS. 


List I.—To every yearly subscriber who does not request, List II, we mail, post 


free, all of these ten papers of flower seeds 


BALSAM, Camellia-flowered, Mixed Colors. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII, Large, Mix. Colors. 
MIGNONETTE, New Giant. 
COCKSCOMB, Dwarf, Immense Hds, Mix, Cols. 
CANDY’ ‘Rocket. 


» Large 


as follows :— 


PANSY, very choice, Mixed Colors. 
patty very choice, Mixed Colors. 
IPOM2EA, very choice, Mixed Colors. 
PETUNIAS, very choice, Mix., Blotched &Strpd. 
POPPY, very choice, Mixed New French. 


List 1l.—Three Bulbs in three distinct sorts, of American Hybrid Gladiolus, 


equal to the very best named varieties. 


Persons unacquainted with the LADIES’ FLORAL 
CABINET, but desiring to try it for a few months, may 
remit 25 cents for a three months’ trial trip; and at the 
close of that period a remittance of One Dollar will entitle 
them to the Magazine for the remaining nine months of 
a year and the premium seeds or bulbs, 2s they select. 

Old subscribers may have sample free on application. 
Address to-day, mentioning this publication. 





LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, New-York. 
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PENCERIAN 


These Famous Steel Pens 


Swan 1 
are suited to all agen of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere. 


| Ivison, Blakeman , Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 








A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥, 








The Leavenworth Times 
Inducements to Advertisers! 


1.—It has 5,300 daily circulation. 

2.—It has 13,600 weekly circulation. 

8.—It is printed in the largest city in Kansas. 

4.—Its advertising rates, considering circulation, are 
very reasonable. 

5.—It has been published without interruption ‘for 
twenty-five years. 

6.—Itis the only Leavenworth paper receiving the 
morning Western Associated Press report. 

7.—It has five or more subscribersin every post-office 
and is read by the people of every city, village, 
and hamlet in the State of Kansas. 

&.—It never inserts an advertisement fora man who 
is not fi ially ible ; hence, you are not 
thrown into competition with humbugs and 
frauds. 

9.—While it is recognized as an outspoken journal, 
fearless and bold in the expression of its con- 
victions, it is an advocate of Republican prin- 
ciples in a state that gives 50,000 Republican 
majority. 

DaILy, #5.00 per annum ; WEEKLY, $1.00 per annum. 


D. R. ANTHONY, 


Eprror AND PROPRIETOR, 
LEA VEN WOR TH, KANSAS. 





(ERGY MAN’ 8 


| 
Saree 


— Bend, fo the CLERGY. 
aE aN’ RECEIPS AND CASH BOOK 


beer Contains 50 $0 Receipts with Stubs, 50 Dupli- 
ts for a year. Price, 
50 cts. ‘in dtampe. 8.WHYBREW, Pub'r, Rochester, N. ¥ 


‘THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth, 


Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Owing to the oquttames demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to 


othe 


Buy one 





360 pages. 


ities for knowin n in an intimate way and 
he has in this volume ie pesaany described it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this oon? rom Mr. Carpenter's 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ How Lin- 
coln was Nominated.” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O, Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 





The Only Weekly Bee Paper in the World. 


THE BEE JOURNAL 


{Established in 1861], 
Monthly $1.00 a Year, Weekly 


a in advance), 
gustaine } its former excellent reputation, bat 
= only i is the expectations of its best friends, by advanc- 
ine progress he ee onl Publication on 
tt ws 
Bees and d Hone cy ihs,t Worlds nd _ all those who 
Keep eekly Bex JOURNAL. Itis 


$2.00 


aes y ty hee, whose reputation is 
sd wide, 
Send for a sample copy. 
Address BEE JOURNAL, Chicage, il. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World, 


179,843 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND sonanous 
JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWA 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City | Hall Park, N. Y. 


~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ‘One Vear.......0++ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ essessesess 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ete eescecce 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 
(” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y 











GAZINES. 


CHEAP 
NEWSPAPERS AND M 
~~ newspapers§ 


w six oon for catalogue of 








land magazine: nts’ wee tes. 
Agents Wanted. 25c. to $1.00 on each sub 
mao H. A. KENYON, P.M., Dwight, 11), 





ZION'S HERALD. 


THE OLDEST METHODISI NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE WORLD. 
PROBABLY READ BY 50,000 PERSONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND EACH WEEK. 

For business men itis one of the best advertising 
mediums for that territory. For particulars address 


ALONZO 8. WEED, Publisher 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Religions IJIutelligence. 

METHODIST UNION IN CANADA 
ADVANCES A STEP. 


PRoBaBLy the most sanguine advocate of 
Methodist Union in Canada is surprised at 
the success which has thus far attended the 
negotiations. When the project was named 
there were few, perhaps, who believed it 
probable that the difficulties could be sur- 
mounted. But from first to last the spirit 
of concession has been uppermost, and the 
dangerous points were passed more easily 
and quickly than anybody would have ven- 
tured to hope, and there would seem to be 
little doubt that the four bodies will soon 
be made one. At this advanced stage, with 
the great difficulties satisfactorily overcome, 
it is felt that union ought not, must not fail, 
and he who tries to obstruct the course of 
it is heard with impatience and indignation. 

One of the greatest concessions required 
was from the Methodist Episcopal body. 
The united Church must be a non-Episcopal 
Church, and the one Episcopal branch must 
give up the Episcopacy. Its representa- 
tives in the Joint Committee yielded very 
gracefully on this point, and the basis of 
union was formulated and adopted. It then 
“ame before the four bodies for adoption. 
The General Conference of the Episcopal 
branch has just held a special session, and 
has ratified the basis by a large majority. 
Eighty-four delegates were present, Bishop 
Carman, the sole bishop of the Church, pre- 
siding. The Episcopal address gave a re- 
view of the union negotiations and cordially 
favored the Basis which had been adopted; 
and the Conference took up its work in ex- 
cellent spirit. The article concerning doc- 
trines and general rules was adopted with- 
out Next came the chapter 
on ** Church Government,” and in this was 
the crucial question. The paragraph on 
which the discussion centered reads as fol- 
lows: 


discussion. 


**There shall be one or more Itinerant General 

Superintendents elected by the General Confer- 
ence, to hold office for the term of eight years ; 
but if it be decided at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference after the Union to elect two 
General Superintendents, one of them shall be 
elected for four years only, so that there may be 
a recurring election or 
years.” 
The question immediately raised was 
whether this provision involved the de- 
struction of the ‘plan of our Itinerant 
General Superintendency,” against which 
there is a constitutional bar. Dr. Gardiner 
moved a resolution to the effect that the 
change proposed in the Basis of Union, 
touching the limitations, omission of con- 
secration, and variation in the functions 
pertaining to the office, does not do away 
with the Episcopacy nor destroy the plan of 
the Itinerant Superintendency. 
There was much difference of opinion ex- 
pressed in the debate which followed, as to 
what constitutes the Episcopacy and plan 
of Itinerant General Superintendency. 
Some thought it was election, life tenure, 
and consecration, and that the omission of 
any of these elements would in effect 
abolish Episcopacy. Others contended 
that consecration and life tenure were not 
essentials of the Episcopacy, but that ‘‘elec- 
tion by General Conference or body of 
elders of one of themselves, in order to 
maintain and perpetuate in the Church the 
accredited ordinations, the ministerial office 
in the authorized Sacraments of the Church, 
with full authority to conduct the ordina- 
tions on behalf of the ministry, were the 
vital elements in the Episcopacy.” Both 
these elements—election and right to ordain 
—were, it was urged, preserved in the Basis 
of Union. Many who believed in the pro- 
priety of special consecration were loth, 
under the circumstances, to insist upon it, 
because they might seem to be arguing for 
a third order in the Methodist ministry. 
Dr. Gardiner’s motion was therefore 
adopted by a vote of 74 to 20. There was 
little difficulty with the rest of the Basis. 
lt was all adopted and sent to the Quarterly 
Conferences for approval. The organ of the 
Church, the Canada Christian Advocate, 
says: 

“It would, therefore, be a mistake to say that all 
who voted for this motion [Dr, Gardiner’s} ap- 
proved of every clause in the Union Basis. This, 
we think, would be misleading and an improper 
thing to assume. s The Union Basis, it is quite 


re-clection every four 


General 
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true, was approved by a very large majority ; but 
had acount vote been taken upon the question of 
approval as a whole, as in the case of the motion 
dealing with the constitutional aspects of the 
question, the affirmative vote would have been 
somewhat changed. We do not mean to insinu- 
ate that there was any danger of its being de- 
feated ; but that the majority might have been 
reduced. 

“The 
been carried at all events. 
Conference could not very well do otherwise, To 
have opposed Union would have antagonized 
all its previous action touching the question, 
while to reject the proposed Basis would have 
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Union Basis, we believe, would have | 
Indeed, the General | 


incurred the odium of blocking the Union move- | 


ment. The Conference wisely concluded to do 
neither ; but, by a large vote, approved of the 


Basis as a whole, and sent it down to the Quar- | 


terly-meeting Conferences for their approval or | 


rejection, as they think best. There we can well 
afford to let it remain for the present. 


Thus | 


ends another important chapter in the history of | 


the Union movement. 
ther agitated upon this Union question, it would 


Before our Church is fur- | 


be well, in our opinion, to wait the action of | 


some of the other Churches interested. 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, so far, 
in the Union movement occupies the first rank 
in the most advanced lines ; let us hope, not too 
far advanced to retreat with honor should any 
of the other Churches decline to indorse the 
Union Basis,” 
— 


The | 


....To-day is the day which for many years 
has been observed as a day of prayer for col- 
leges. There has been a decline in the observ- 
ance in recent years, and itis desired that the 
churches should take a greater interest in it. 
The American College and Education Society 


has collected much information concerning the | 


religious condition of colleges, an abstract of 
which is given in a printed circular. A table of 


Missions, 


In Benares, the ancient capital of Hinduism, 


| a great festival, which is held annually, has just 


| been celebrated with great pomp. 


statistics of twenty-one of the leading institu- 


tions of the country, chiefly Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Baptist, shows that of the six 
or seven thousand students in them, more than 
three thousand are professing Christians, “There 
were 233 conversions the past year. About 350 
are studying for the ministry. It is also shown 
that the number of students in the seven Con- 
gregational theological seminaries has been 
steadily decreasing since 1873, when it was,327. 
This year it is 274, 


....«The Pope’s Christmas address expresses 
more plainly than heretofore his grievances 
against Italy. The year, he said, had brought 
him new griefs and new trials. The state had 
shown more plainly than ever before its desire to 
throw down the last bulwarks of the independ- 


| ence and liberty of the Supreme Pontiff. The 


TuEne is a very serions rupture, it would | 


appear, between Portugal and the Vatican. The 


Papal Nuncio, Masella, has views which run | 


counter to those of the ruling -party in Portugal, 


and has steadily refused to accept the nominees | 


for a number of dioceses which have long been 


vacant on the ground of their decidedly liberal | 


tendencies, The government, after having 
waited vainly two or three years for some sign of 
concession on the part of the Nuncio has sup- 
pressed six of the bishoprics, and threatens to 
give the Nuncio his passport should he continue 
to refuse to accept its nominees to the remaining 
ones. Recently, when the Nuncio called on the 
Minister of Public Worship, that officer received 
him sitting and smoking and the sentry at the 
door applied an opprobrious epithet to him, A 
correspondent says : 

“The probable result of the whole aifair will be 
the suppression of the Hierarchy in Portugal and the 
establishment of Vicariates Apostolic, thus declaring 
Portugal to be a ‘missionary country.’ This would 
be severely feit by the great bulk of the people, as 
the Portuguese bishops have always enjoyed great 
ecclesiastical privileges. 
has more than any one except the Pope; and the 
archbishops of Braga have always claimed the 
primacy, not of Portugal only, but ofthe whole 
peninsula. The Nuncios of the Court of Lisbon have 
always been the ‘protectors’ of the three institu- 
tions belonging to English subjects: to wit, a college 
for the education of Roman Catholic priests for Eng- 
land, which has about 50 inmates, and two convents 
belonging to the Irish province of the Dominican 
Orders, one for monks and one for nuns. These 
Irish Dominicanesses have the education of the 
daughters of the ¢/ite of Portugal.” 


.... Bishop Stevens explains that the recent 
action of the Mexican Commission of the 
Episcopal House of Bishops, refusing to con- 
secrate two bishops-elect for the Mexican Church 
on the ground of uncanonical procedure, onght 
not to be interpreted as expressing a lack of 
confidence in Bishop Riley, the head of that 
Church. The commission, on the contrary, have 
no hesitation in commending Bishop Riley and 
his work : 

« Let the work in Mexico be fairly understood and 
fairly judged and it asks no more. It speaks for it- 
self, despite some opposing voices, and if only 
cherished by our fostering oversight until it can 
stand alone, and nurtured by our alms until it can 
support itself, it will yet prove to be ‘a vine of God’s 
planting’ that will ‘send out her boughs unto the sea 
and her branches unto the river.’ 

“One word as to Bishop Riley. For more than 
twelve years he has labored in Mexico, amidst much 
public and private opposition. He has worked all 
these years without a dollar of salary. He has spent 
from three thousand to fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars a year in support of that mission. He has 
(largely through his own gifts) bought the great 
cathedral church of San Francisco and paid the 
salaries of many of his missionaries.” 

....The Salvation Army’s methods in Geneva, 
Switzerland, have roused much opposition, At 
first they were quiet and regular, and enlisted 
the interest of the religious element. But when 
Miss Booth arrived anda placard was carried 
through the streets bearing the inscription: 
“The Salvation Army will wage its first battle 
in Geneva to-night; the Marechale will lead 
the attack,” the roughs thought it time to or- 
ganize an opposing army. They were present 
at the meeting and interrupted it with hisses 
and groans and “‘cat-calls.” They drowned the 
hymns with comical songs. The speakers could 
not make themselves heard. Thereafter no 


persons were admitted except by ticket, and 
when a few roughs slipped in by this means and | 
attempted to renew the demonstrations they 
were captured by the police. The meetings pro- 
gressed quietly. The procecdings have much 
curiosity for the people. ’ 





The Patriarch of Lisbon | 





press had become more audacious in attacking 
sacred and venerable things, and many sees had 
heen left without a pastor by reason of want of 
the exrequatur, A new manifestation of hatred 
was to be found in the invasion by the state of 
the precincts of his palace. The revolution 
which despoiled the Pepe of his temporal 
dominion aimed at the overthrow of his spiritual 
power. It was not a happy presage of the 
future of a Catholic nation, if its hope of 
happiness and greatness were founded on antic- 
ipations of the destruction or moral decline of 
the Papacy. 


.... Jt is stated thai eighty-two colored persons 
were confirmed in the Episcopal diocese of Vir- 
ginia last year, and that fifteen colored men are 
studying for the ministry in Petersburg. Three 
colored deacons belong to the diocese and sit 
and vote in the Diocesan Council. In Bruns- 
wick county, however, a large body of colored 
people, known as “Zion Union Apostolic 
Church,” consisting of a number of preachers 
and several thousand members, has been under 
the care of Mrs. Buford, a devoted member of 
the Episcopal Church. These colored people are 
not in the Church, and Mrs, Buford says their 
petition to be received has been disregarded by 
the authorities of the diocese. 


..-The Protestants in Madrid have a hospital 
with eight beds. They found that it would not 
do to send their converts to be nursed by Sisters 
of Mercy in the Catholic hospitals. They were 
constantly importuned to confess and return to 
the Church of Rome. Mr. Fliedner says he 
once followed two sisters in the largest hospital 
in Madrid from bed to bed. They carried a 
large basket of clean linen; at each bed they 
asked if the patient had confessed. If the 
answer was in the affirmative he was provided 
with clean linen, if the contrary, he got none. 


....The terms of the convention between 
Russia and the Vatican, the conclusion of which 
was announced some time ago, have been care- 
fully kept secret. The negotiations had long 
been lagging, and Russia, desirous to bring them 
to a successful close, sent M. de Giers, who had 
an audience with the Pope, and speedily came to 
an agreement with him. 
though the exiled Polish bishops are to be per- 
mitted to return, they are not to be reinstated. 
New bishops, already chosen by mutual consent, 
are to be appointed to the sees. 


....The Congregational Union, of Victoria, 
Australia, has had a long debate on the question 
of the Bible in state schools, The resolution 
adopted approved of the present system of un- 


It is understood that | 


| interesting account of it. 








sectarian instruction, but opposed any inter- | 


pretation of the secular clause excluding Bible 
reading. It was adopted by a narrow majority. 
A similar motion in 1880 was rejected by a vote 
of 51 to 20. The debate ended amid much ex- 
citement. 


...-It has been decided to postpone the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Alliance ap- 
pointed for 1883 in Stockholm, Sweden. 
be held in September, 1884. The postponement 
was at the request of Bishop Beckman, who 


the same month would interfere with the Con- 
ference. 


.... It is proposed to provide testimonials for 
two of the chief English Ritualists, the Rev. 8. F. 
Green, recently released from prison, and the Rev. 
A. H. Mackonochie, who so long and successfully 
defied the law in London and was helped by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury finally to elude the 
authority of the Court of Arches, 


....November 10th, 18838, will be the fourth 
centenary of the birth of Martin Luther. 


....Canon Wilkinson will succed Dr. Benson 
as Bishop of Truro. 


....There are in Japan 211,846 Buddhist and 
12,477 Shinto priests. 


| seated on elephants, richly caparisoned. 
| Hindus were gathered together to hear the 


It lasted 
thirty days, and it is estimated that it was 
attended by one hundred thousand persons. 
The Rev. John Howlett, of the London Missionary 
Society, who is stationed in that city, writes an 
1 The scene in the huge 
amphitheatre was almost indescribable. The 
crowd, which was estimated at a very high num- 
ber, was a motley one. There were devotees in 
yellow garb, uncut, uncombed, and matted hair, 
and ash-besmeared-bodies ; priests, pandits, land- 
owners, traders, artisans in snow-white attire ; 
rich men in robes of silver and gold brocade, 
These 


great epic poem, the ‘‘ Ramayuana,” believed to 
have been written nearly three thousand years 
ago, and highly prized by the Hindus as the 
storehouse of religions doctrine. The chief char- 
acters of the poem are Rama, and Sita, his wife, 
of whom there are no idols in India. They are 
only worshipped at this great festival in recount- 
ing of their great deeds, 

“Not one of the other forty annual festivals of 
Benares calls forth such high rejoicing from Hindus. 
Nothing delights them more than to think of the ex- 
iled Rama, the conqueror of Ravana, returning to 
ascend the throne of Ayodhya. They look upon 
their own welfare as identified in some mysiical 
manner with his. So universal is their belief in his 
being a never-failing source of good to them, that 
they are even inthe habit of asserting this heliet 
when visited by the apparently great evii of death, 
During the whole course of every funeral procession 
from the house to the place where the dead body is 
burned, the bereaved relatives show their confidence 
in Rama’s overruling beneficent providence by re- 
peating, in a loud and solemn tone, the words, 
‘Rama is true, Rama is true.’” 


Both Rama and Sita are types of elevated chur- 
acter, 

“Outside of Christianity probably no finer charac- 
ter than that of Rama has ever been drawn. Yet 
the nation which adores him embraces also in its 
worship such coarse and sensual gods and god- 
desses as make idolatry a word of contempt, and 
ruinous to human character. Man in India, as in all 
other countries, needs not only a standard of moral 
excellences set before him, but the spiritual power 
by which he can attain to it.” 


In this chief center of Hindu religious life tive 
missionary societies are at work, The communi- 
ties which they have formed are yet very small ; 
but their influence is a powerful leaven, and it is 
affecting the thought and practice of the great 
heathen population. 


....-It is a good sign that the London Times 
has started a disenssion on British policy in West 
Africa, especially with reference to the frequent 
Negro risings and the punishments inflicted in 
quelling them. A correspondent points out, as 
the prolific source of these differences, the 
frequent change of British rulers. Few of them 
remain in office long enough to get the mastery 
of detail fitting them to deal with the neighbor- 
ing tribes : 

“Combined with this want of local knowledge, it 
has, also, unfortunately happened ihat most of the 
governors of Sierra Leone have thought themselves 
qualified, when entering upon their short official 
career, to initiate a policy of their own, frequent! y the 
direct opposite to that of their predecessor. The 
natural result of this want of uniformity in our 
attitude toward the natives is mistrust. restlessness, 
and too often risings, which have to be put down with 
bloodshed and burnings, as in the present case.” 
Referring to the recent serious difficulty with 
Lahi-Sarrihoo, a native chief of the Foulah Coun- 
try, he shows how stanch a friend he was of 
the British Government when Sir Samuel Rowe 
was governor of Sierra Leone. Now, under Sir 
Samuel’s successor, this loyal West African leader 
isin jail. Another cause of outbreaks is the lax 
observance of treaties made with the natives. 
The writer mentions several instances in which 


| British officials have flagrantly violated their own 


It will | 


treaties and wrought injustice to the natives, in 
whose hearts such wrongs rankle and produce 


| rebellions. If more stable government can be 
| Secured in West Africa, not only will commerce 


be greatly benefited, but missionary operations 
will be rendered more easy and successful and 
the people will advance in civilization more 


| rapidly, 
thought the holding of the State Church Diet in | 


....The report for 1882 from the Moravian 
mission among the Aborigines of Australia says 


| that the doomed race is dying out with increased 


rapidity. The Christian life leads them to reject 
the views of their fathers and arrests the prog- 
ress of certain diseases; but the sins of their 
fathers are visited upon them, and they are rapid- 
ly disappearing. The missionaries say that, “in 
the course of a few years, the Australian mis- 


, sion will be depopulated” and their work will 


come to an end unless fresh fields in other parts 
of Australia are opened to them. They say of 
the spiritual life of their converts that it varies. 
Few of them have a decided character. Many 


| fall and rise again. Some go back to their old 


life, unable to endure the restraints of Chris- 
tianity. 
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News of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate on Monday, the 15th, the bill to 
enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 
of Agriculture was favorably discussed by Mr. 
Davis. He thought the proposed additional out- 
lay would not exceed $9,500. On Tuesday, the 
Tariff Bill was again taken up, and several 
amendments agreed to. Mr. Beck thought the 
bill would show an effort to increase duties. The 
discussion was continued through Wednesday, 
the amendments providing for the protection of 
mineral waters and the reduction of the duty on 
porcelain and china-ware being rejected. On 
the 18th inst. the Post-Office Appropriation Bill 
was discussed, and the amendment to appro- 
priate $185,000 for the fast mail service was 
agreed to. The bill was passed on Saturday, and 
the discussion of the Tariff Bill again resumed. 


..In the House a resolution was introduced 
by Mr. Belmont on the 15th, directing the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to report whether 
any classes of industry required support from 
the Government in the form of customs duty on 
imported articles or in any other way. On Tues- 
day the bill amending the act regulating the re- 
moval of causes from state to federal courts 
was passed. The conference report on the Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation Bill was also agreed to. 
It appropriates $405,640, or $21,640 less than the 
appropriation for the coming year. On the 
17th inst., the joint resolution providing for a 
new mixed commission to consider the Venezue- 
la claims was passed. On the following day the 
House went in to committee of the whole to con- 
sider the Naval Appropriation Bill, but adjourne” 
on learning of the death of Mr. J. W. Schackle- 
ford, representative from the Third District of 
North Carolina. On Fridaya Post-Route Bill, 
directly antagonistic to that passed by the Sen- 
ate, was reported and passed in the Hvuse. 
What the conference committee will do in re- 
gard to the disag reement it is difficult to predict. 
On Saturday the consideration of the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill was resumed. This bill recom- 
mends a total appropriation of $15,209,100. The 
appropriation for 1883 was $14,830,623. 


.-The Japanese minister tendered a recep- 
tion to General Grant last Friday evening. 

.-The National Women s Suffrage Society is 
holding a three days’ session in Washington, two 
sessions being held each day. Miss Anthony 
presides in the absence of Mrs. Stanton, the 
President. May Wright Sewell, of Indian, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee has been an- 
nounced to speak upon the “‘ Nebraska Cam- 
paign,” and addresses will be made by Phebe 
Cousins, Virginia L. Miner, Lillie Devereaux 
Blake and others. On Tuesday, the 23d inst., 
Miss Anthony delivers the opening address, pre- 
senting the reasons for asking Congress for a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
hibiting the various States from preventing 
women citizens from exercising the elective 
franchise. 


.. Application has been made to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy by Mr. 8. A. Wheelwright, gen- 
eral agent for the United States of the Holland 
International Exhibition, to open in May next, 
for free transportation of American exhibits in a 
naval vessel of the United States. Secretary Chan- 
dler has stated in reply that there is no vessel of 
the Navy that can be utilized for the purpose, 
but that if Congress shall authorize the charter 
of a vessel to transport the exhibits, he will de- 
tail the necessary officers and men to man it. 


..The Secretary of the Interior has decided 
a question of much importance to settlers on 
lands within the limits of railroad grants where 
settlements have been made after the withdrawal 
of the lands and before the date of definite loca- 
tion of the line of the road. The Secretary holds 
such withdrawals inoperative against settlers, 
and that settlers are protected by statue up to 
the time the line of the road is fixed. 


..The Marquis of Lorne is expected to 
arrive in Washington on the 25th inst., en route 
to Canada. He will remain here a few days as the 
guest of the English Minister. Col. Tourtellotte, 
of Gen. Sherman’s staff, who was detailed as 
special escort of the royal party on their trip 
through this country, will also return to Wash- 
ington at the same time. 


General Grant denies that his object in nego- 
tiating the Mexican commercial treaty was to 
so reduce the revenues of the Mexican Govern- 
ment as to make it unable to pay the subsidies 
pledged to the railroads now constructing in that 
country, and thereby place them on an equality 
with the Gould unsubsidized projected lines. 


.-The International Commission appointed 
to negotiate a commercial treaty between the 
United States and Mexico is making satisfactory 
progress in its work. A free-list has been 
agreed upon which removes a number of unnee- 
essary duties. 


....The House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds has adopted the report of the sub- 
committee, recommending the purchase of the 





| house in which President Lincoln died, at » cost 


not exceeding $12,000. 


DOMESTIC. 


....While at St. Louis, Mr. Fred. Gebhard, of 
New York, received a challenge from Colonel A. B. 
Cunningham, a St. Louis journalist, whom he 
charged with causing the publication of an ar- 
ticle reflecting upon himself and Mrs. Langtry. 
Mr. Gebhard refused to accept the challenge, on 
the ground that Col. Cunningham was not a 
gentleman, and has been supported in this posi- 
tion by the Union Club of New York, of which 
he isa nember. Since the refusal Col. Cunning- 
ham has published a card in the St. Louis papers, 
branding Gebhard as a coward. 


.- The projectors of the New York and Boston 
Inland Railway have secured a charter from the 
State of Massachusetts. The distance between 
Boston and New York will be considerably short- 
ened by this line; and, since the road is to be 
built without surface crossings, trains can be 
run without slacking their speed in the least 
and a great gain of time will result. It is said 
that express trains will run from New York to 
Boston in three hours and a half. 


...-Movements are being made in the city of 
New York for enlarging the water supply, al- 
though the daily supply at present is about 85 
gallons to the person. Mr. Isaac Newton, Chief 
Engineer of the Croton Aqueduct, at a recent 
meeting of the committee of citizens acting 
with Mayor Edson to investigate the subject, 
said that with an adequate storage capacity, 
at the head of the new aqueduct a daily supply 
of 250,000,000 gallons could be relied on. 


..Mr. G. F. Hoar was re-elected United 
States senator for Massachusetts on Thursday 
last. The following day it was charged that the 
election was procured through a fraudulent 
telegram from Mr. Crapo to his constituents, 
telling them to transfer their votes to Mr. Hoar. 
Mr. Crapo has + ince announced that no such 
telegram was sent, and it is also clear that none 
was received. 


. Some discussion is at present going on as 
to whether passage over the East River Bridge 
shall be free or not. Mayor Low, it is said, de- 
sires tc get enough money to pay the yearly in- 
terest on the bridge bonds from the bridge itself, 
while the taxpayers of New York and Brooklyn 
are generally supposed to be in favor of the free 
passage. 


-The overland express from San Francisco 
by the Southern Pacific, while stopping near 
Tehichipa station on Saturday last, to attach an 
extra engine, got away, and started back down 
a steep grade, finally going over an embankment. 
Twenty-one persons were killed and several 
others injured. 


....Congressman Bliss, of Brooklyn, has had 
an interview at Washington with Secretary 
Chandler with reference to the sale of the unoc- 
cupied land at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This 
land is talked of as the proposed public market, 
of Brooklyn. 


..The Giant powder mill near Oakland, Cal., 
was blown up on Sunday, and about thirty China- 
men were blown to atoms. About eight tons 
of powder exploded; but the loss of property 
has not yet been estimated. 


.-One of two kegs containing $100,000 in 
United States gold coin, shipped from the Sub- 
Treasury in New York for delivery to the fleet on 
the Pacific, has been stolen from a safe deposit 
vault at Panama. 


. .Evidence accumulates to show that Scheller 
the alleged incendiary of the Newhall House, 
Milwaukee, removed a part of his stock from the 
hotel bar-room the day before the fire. 


ae. The plans for an Italian hospital in honor 
of Garibaldi to be built in New York, have been 
accepted, and the work will begin as soon as pos- 
sible. . 


.-Troops have been sent from the Poplar 
River Agency, Wyoming, to aid in the removal 
of intruders from the Indian reservation. 


.- The Republican National Committee have 
decided to retain in the next National convention 
the present plan of representation. 


-+-.The great social event of the New York 
season is the Charity Ball this week, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. 


. Six locomotive were wrecked while trying 
to force a snow blockade in New Mexico. 


--A telegraphic chess tournament is in 
progress between Buffalo and Toronto players. 


..--The Savannah River has overflowed its 
banks at Augusta, Ga. 


FOREIGN. 


.-On Monday, the 15th inst., Prince Jerome 
Napoleon, known as Plon Plon, was arrested in 
Paris on account of the publication of a mani- 
festo professedly issued by him criticising the 
present situation and claiming the Napoleonic 
inheritance. The arrest occasioned considerable 
excitement. In the Chamber of Deputies M. 





Floquet, its vice-president, submitted a resolu- 
tion, prohibiting the presence in France or Al- 
geria of any members of former French dynas- 
ties. The French papers generally condemn 
this motion, and President Grévy is reported to 
have called the proposal tyrannical. The case 
of the Prince is not yet decided. The Bonapart- 
ist members of the Chamber, however, have held 
a meeting and decided to protest against the 
Government’s action in regard to the arrest. 
The French Cabinet, on the other hand, has re- 
solved to submit a bill for summarily punishing 
the exhibition of religious emblems, the posting 
of placards, and the uttering of disloyal cries. 
The Orleans Princes, it it is said, are preparing 
to leave France, in case it shall be necessary. 


.. Affairs in Ireland are still in a desperate 
condition. Proof is said to exist of a plot to de- 
stroy the Lord Lieutenant and his escort by 
bombs thrown from unoccupied houses, and at 
Cappaghwhite, County Tipperary, eviction bailiffs 
were attacked with pitchforks, many people 
being wounded in the affray which ensued. Earl 
Spencer says in extenuation that, after the 
events of recent years, it is impossible that law- 
lessness can be at once eradicated. The Pope, 
however, has sent a letter to the Irish bishops, 
advising them to adopt a conciliatory attitude 
toward the British Government. The whole 
north of Ireland is still in a state of the most 
fearful distress, with relief coming slowly. 


.-The Hamburg-American steam _ ship 
**Cimbria,” while on her way from Hamburg to 
Havre, was run into Friday morning during a 
dense fog by the British steam ship ‘ Sultan.” 
The ‘‘Cimbria” sank in a few minutes. The 
disaster occurred in the German Ocean off the 
Islands of Borkum. There were 380 passengers on 
board, and the crew numbered 110. Of these, fifty- 
six only are known to have been saved. Itis, how- 
ever, hoped that many of the missing have been 
picked up by passing vessels or by the steamers 
sent to search for them. 


..A gasometer exploded in Glasgow on Sat- 
urday night, causing damage to the amount of 
about $50,000. Eight persons were injured by 
the explosion and the greater’ portion of South 
Glaggow was darkened, and a panic was nearly 
caused in the theaters. Subsequently a shed be- 
longing to the Caledonian Railway Company 
was blown up. The explosions are supposed to 
have been the work of Fenians, 


..The Crown Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many decline to receive presents on the occasion 
of their silver wedding, and request that the 
money which was to be expended in this manner 
may be used in alleviating the distress caused by 
the inundations. The losses by the floods will 
reach, according to estimation, 80,000,000 marks. 
Subscriptions to relieve the distress are being 
widely made. 


..The British steamer ‘‘ Creighton” has a 
a second time returned to the river Clyde dis- 
abled. She had her deck swept, steering-gear 
demolished, and boat ladders smashed. Fifty 
Shetland ponies, forming a part of her cargo, 
were washed overboard and drowned. 


.-The President of the Prussian Reichstag 
announced last week that he had received from 
Germans resident in St. Louis, Mo., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., 30,000 marks and 16,000 marks respec- 
tively, for distribution among the sufferers. 


....A fight occurred last week at Constanti- 
nople between two regiments of the Turkish 
Palace Guard, one of them composed of Albani- 
ans and the other of African Arabs, and about 
fifty of the combatants were killed or wounded. 


....The Czar has given 4,000 roubles in aid of 
the'sufferers by the burning of the circus at 
Berditscheff. The managers of the circus have 
been arrested for having had the two side doors 
nailed up. 


....-The King and Queen of Italy opened the 
International Exhibition of Fine Arts in Rome, 
Among the works which are most admired are 
several paintings by American artists. 


..An extensive strike of the employés of the 
Caledonian railway of Scotland, occurred last 
week, extending to Edinburgh and Dundee, and 
stopping the traffic to Leith. 


...-At St. Petersburg an impostor in the uni- 
form of a general officer, entered the war office, 
and was copying military plans when he was ar- 
rested. 


.-At Muiden, Holland, another terrific explo- 
sion in a gunpowder manufactory occurred. 
Forty lives were lost and much damage to 
property was caused, 

--The German Public Prosecution has 
again appealed against the acquittal of Herr 


Mommeen of the charge of slandering Prince 
Bismarck. 


...-A fight has occurred between 500 Egyptian 
troops and the forces of the False Prophet, and 
240 of the former were killed. 


.---In Murcia twenty-two shocks of earth- 
quake have been felt, and several houses de- 
stroyed. 





..-A great land slide has occurred in the 
valley of Favergets, Switzerland, resulting fortu- 
nately in no loss of life. 


....Cetewayo has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived on his way to Ulunai. 
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THE “MUST” OF RELIGION. 


Tue theologians are all the time asking, 
How must Ged deal with us? Is he a 
Father, and is his naturelove; or is he a 
Governor, and is his nature justice? Can 
he forgive as he will, or must he require a 
satisfaction to his violated law for every 
offense? Very important questions are 
these, and they must be very carefully con- 
sidered in constructing a theodicy. 

But, fortunately, the construction of a 
theodicy is of no very great practical im- 
portance. We set over against it a very 
jmportant practical word, and that is Re- 
pentance. Few know or care what the- 
odicy is. Everybody knows, and it is {m- 
portant for everybody to care what repent- 
ance is. The first question for each of us 
to answer is not How must God deal with 
us? but How must we deal with God? It 
is not Is he a Father, or a Governor? 
Will we be filial and obedient. 


osophy of theology; and in these subjects 
we are interested. But we are a thousand 
times more interested that men should re- 
pent and be converted, than that they 
should get hold of just the theory of the 
atonement or of the future state which best 
pleases us. A score of different theories on 
these subjects a man may take into Heaven 





energy this ‘‘ Must’? It is its first business 
to preach it. If it preaches it wisely it will 
get hearers, and then disciples. Are our 
churches finding that this its message 
is heeded? We feel like raising the question 
whether those denominations which are 
taking the most interest in theological dis- 
cussions just now are also most earnest 
and successful, not only on the mission-field 
but also at home, in so presenting the duty 
of repentance that souls shall be converted. 
No ‘‘New Theology” or old theology is suc- 
cessful if it does not keep its practical work 
of bringing souls into allegiance to God far 
ahead of its efforts to correct their theories 
of belief. 


PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
provides that, in case of the inabiliity of 
the President of the United States to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, 
‘*the same shall devolve on the Vice- 
President.” This provision was, during the 
protracted qickness of President Garfield, 
the subject of various and conflicting opin- 
ions, with no authority lodged by statute in 
anybody to determine which, if any of these 
opinions, was right. As a matter of fact, 
President Garfield from the 2d of July, 
when he was shot, to the 20th of September, 
when he died, was unable to perform the 
duties of his office; and, had any great 
emergency, like that of war, imperatively 


| demanded official action on his part, cir- 


cumstances would have compelled the Vice- 
President to assume the duties of the office. 
Fortuuately for the country no such emer- 
gency existed; and wisely for himself, as 
well as for the country, Vice-President 
Arthur declined to take any action on the 
subject until the whole question was solved 
by the death of the President. 

The necessity for some legislation on the 
part of Congress was, however, abundantly 
apparent during this painful period of the 


| nation’s history. The bill of Senator Ingalls, 


| Court of the 


of Kansas, recently introduced into the 
Senate, provides that, whenever any two 
heads of departments shall, in writing, 
state to the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
United States that the 


| President is unable to discharge the duties 





of his office he shall, if the Court be 
not in session, convene the Court within ten 
days, and that the Court, if in session, or 
as thus convened, shall hear and determine 
summarily the question of the alleged 
inability, and that, if, upon the hearing, it 
shall appear that the inability exists, it shall 
then certify its decision to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who shall thereupon discharge the 
powers and duties of President. The bill 
makes a similar provision for ascertaining 
the removal of the disability, and declares 
that, upon the ascertainment of such remov- 
al, the President shall resume the discharge 
of the powers and duties of his office. 

This assumes the power of Congress to 
regulate the matter by law; and on this 
question we do not well see how there can 
be any doubt. Congress certainly has power 
to make all laws which are necessary and 
proper for thm execution of any of the 
powers granted to any department of the 
Government. This particular provision in 
respect to the presidential office is properly 
a subject for legislation, in order to give 
effect thereto; and Congress is the only 
body competent to supply that legislation. 

As to the bill itself it seems to us that 
the selection of the Supreme Court as the 
tribunal to determine the two questions to 
be submitted to it is a wise arrangement. 
Neither the question of inability, nor that 


| of its removal is submitted to the Vice- 


It is, | 


President, and neither should be. He should 


| not be permitted to take the office at all un- 
We publish not a few articles on the phil- | 


} 
| 


with him; only one line of conduct in the | 


matter of repentance will save him. There 
is no Scripture which says: ye must hold 
to dynamic inspiration; but there is a pas- 
sage which says, with an emphasis on the 
auxiliary ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” 

Does the Church preach with sufficient 





til the condition which gives him the right 
to do so is, in some legal and orderly way, 
ascertained to be a fact; and when the 
condition is not removal, death, or 
resignation, but simply inability on the 
part of the President, which may be tem- 
porary or permanent, then there should be 
equally a legal and orderly way of deter- 
mining whether the inability continues or has 
been removed. The bill of Senator Ingalls 
meets both of these necessities, and, at the 


| same time, refers the whole question of fact 
| to the safest tribunalin the land. The case 


of President Garfield shows that some ade- 
quate provision should be made on the 
subject. 





The bill would be still better, in our 
judgment, if it had been more comprehen- 
sive, and provided some orderly way of 
having the Vice-President notified of the 
removal, death, or resignation of the Presi- 
dent, when by any one of these events the 
office becomes vacant. It would be well 
by law to provide a definite formality in 
conformity with which the Vice-President 
shall accede to the office of President. If, 
for example, the President is removed from 
office by impeachment, then the official cer- 
tificate of the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who presides over the Senate when 
sitting as a court of impeachment, would 
be a very proper mode of informing the 
Vice-President of the fact. If the death or 
resignation of the President makes a va- 
cancy in the office, then some equally 
proper mode might easily be established for 
informing the Vice-President that the 
powers and duties of the office have de- 
volved on him. In a word, there should 
be a way provided by law for bringing to 
his knowledge the existence of the fact 
upon which his right to assume the powers 
and duties of the office depends. The Con- 
stitution provides no such way, and the 
matter itself is so important, in itself and 
in its relations, that there should be a dis- 
tinct and definite provision by Congress. 
The bill of Senator Ingalls is good as far as 
it goes; but it does not go far enough to 


cover the whole subject. 
—_ 


PROBATION AT DEATH. 





Tue sensational point in Joseph Cook’s 
lecture which we report this week is his 
suggestion, elaborated at somelength, that, 
in the very article of death, conscience is 
preternaturally enlightened, and that then, 
almost ina moment, or during the period 
that the soul is passing from the body, it 
may be even after the breath has left the 
body, but before the soul has left it, ‘‘the 
mighty light which comes in the last and 
highest moment of spiritual experience 
before death ends, may have been enough 
to bring many aman who gave no visible 
sign of repentance into loyalty to God.” 
While he dares not assert this, he cannot 
deny it; but he does believe that -the state 
of those will be then fixed who resist this 
illumination unknown befcre. 

It interests us to see that Joseph Cook, 
like Newman Smyth, is hardly satisfied 
without attempting some improvement on 
the old theodicy. Dr. Smyth seeks it, like 
Dr. Dorner, in the hope that fuller illumina- 
tion may come to souls that have not al- 
ready become obdurate immediately after 
death. Mr. Cook differs from him by a 
period of five minutes. He hopes that the 
illumination may come just before death. 

“ Between the saddle and the ground 

He mercy sought and mercy found.” 
A witty writer in the Boston Advertiser says 
that the difference between the two is that 
one suggests ‘‘probation after death” and 
the other ‘‘ probation after breath.” Possibly 
the Chinese notion of death may bring both 
parties to the same identical moment of 
time. Dr. Dorner, doubtless, believes that 
death has occurred when breath has left 
the body and the heart ceased to beat. The 
Chinese hold that the man remains alive 
until the body is cold. 

We are by no means inclined to reject 
Joseph Cook’s suggestion that, not only 
does probation continue to the end of life, 
but that conscience may be preternaturally 
awakened and a decision for God reached 
then which had never been reached before. 
Quite a theological literature exists on this 
subject. But it must be remembered that, 
like the theory of continued probation after 
death, it rests on no sufficient evidence. 
Mr. Cook is right when he ‘‘ scarcely dares 
to hope” for it. It may be; but the hope 
should be no reason for any laxity in pre- 
senting or accepting the offer of salvation 
now, while in sound mind and health. We 
don’t know about the future moment of 
death. We do know about the present 
moment of life. A man would be a fool 
who, in anticipation of a possible improved 
probation should neglect to use his 


present opportunity; and that minister 
would be a fool who, depending on Mr. 
Cook’s suggestion, a perfectly proper one, 
should allow his hope that his hearers 
would get a better chance in the hour of 
death to paralyze and cut the nerve of his 
evangelistic effort. 





NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTIONS. 


Tue National Republican Convention, 
held at Chicago on the 7th of June, 1880, 
by which General Garfield was nominated 
as the Republican candidate for President, 
refused to give its sanction to what is called 
“the unit rule,” under which the del- 
egates from each state were required, under 
the dictation of a majority, to give a solid 
vote. The Convention recognized and 
affirmed the right of each delegate, whether 
agreeing or not with the majority of the del- 
egates from his state, to vote for presiden- 
tial candidates according to his own judg- 
ment and preference and what he supposed 
to be the judgment and preference of Repub- 
lican voters in his congressional district. 
This was deemed, and it was, an important 
victory against the ‘“‘ machine” managers in 
the Convention, who hoped through ‘the 
unit rule” to secure the nomination of 
General Grant, and who, but for this action 
of the Convention, would probably have 
succeeded, and at the same time have de- 
feated the Republican Party at the elec- 
tion. 

The Convention, just before its adjourn- 
ment, passed a resolution directing the 
National Republican Committee to prescribe 
within twelve months a method or 
methods for the election of delegates to the 
National Convention to be held in 1884, and 
announce the same to the country, and issue 
a call for that convention in conformity 
therewith, with the provision ‘‘ that nothing 
in such rules or method shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the several congres- 
sional districts in the United States from 
selecting their own delegates to the National 
Convention.” The object of this provision 
was to secure to the Republicans in each 
congressional district the right of choosing 
their own delegates and instructing them as 
to how they should vote in the National 
Convention, and to break up the machine 
system of having all the delegates chosen 
at a state convention, and, by that con- 
vention, directed as to their votes. The 
intention was to make the National 
Convention fairly representative of the 
views and wishes of the people who 
must do the voting, and thus make the 
nomination the one of their choice, rather 
than the choice of a set of political bosses, 
mainly concerned to save their own inter- 
ests. The course which had been pursued 
in this state under the auspices of Mr. 
Conkling, and in Pennsylvania under the 
direction of Senator Cameron, taught the 
Convention the necessity of taking some 
action to break the power of such bosses 
and make the nomination as well as the 
election of President the act of the people. 

The National Republican Committee, be- 
ing thus instructed and thus empowered, 
last week held a meeting in the city of 
Washington, and took action on the sub- 
ject. The result was the passage of a 
resolution which provides that the National 
Convention of 1884 shall consist of four 
delegates-at-large, chosen by state conven - 
tions, to be called on not less than twenty 
days’ public notice, and held not less than 
thirty nor more than sixty days before the 
meeting of the National Convention, and 
also of two delegates from each congres- 
sional district, the Republicans of each 
district having the option by a district con- 
vention of choosing such delegates, or by 
sub-divisions of state conventions into 
district conventions, with the provision 
that the latter method shall be adopted 
when, before the meeting of the State 
Convention, there has been no choice of 
delegates by separate district conventions, 

This plan, which, with a single modifica- 
tion, is substantially the one previously 
acted upon, gives to each state twice as 
many delegates to the National Convention 
as it has senators in Congress, and twice 
as many delegates as it has representatives 
in Congress. Each congressional district 
under this plan, may, by a separate conven- 
tion, choose its own delegates without any 
reference to a state convention; and, if any 
district shall have failed to do so, then the 
delegates from that district to a state con- 
vention have the power of making the 
choice. All delegates chosen by separate 
district conventions are to be accredited by 
the officers thereof. Such is the plan for 
electing delegates to the next National Re- 
publican Convention. 
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The basis of representation in the 
National Convention, as secured to each 
state, is just twice the number of its sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. As 
each state has two senators, each state will 
have four delegates-at-large, and as the 
states differ in the number of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, so they will propor- 
tionately differ in the number of district 
delegates. The difficulty, which is not met 
by this plan, and which perhaps could not 
be met by any plan without producing 
more difficulties than it would remove, lies 
in the fact that Democratic states, which 
are sure not to give a solitary electoral vote 
for the Republican candidate for President, 
have, in proportion to the number of their 
senators and representatives, just as much 
influence in nominating the candidate as 
those states by whose electoral votes he 
must be elected, if elected at all. This 
seems to be an objection to the plan, and, in 
acertain sense, it is so, since the nomina- 
ting convention may be controlled by 
delegates from states that will and can do 
nothing for the election of the candidate. 
Various suggestions were made in order to 
avoid this objection; yet none of them were 
adopted, and we are by no means sure that 
the committee were not wise in rejecting 
them all and adopting the plan as above 
stated. 

We confess that we have never seen any 
good reason for allowing two delegates 
from each territory and two from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, when, in neither, will 
there be a solitary vote cast for President. 
If the people of neither will participate in 
the election, why should they participate in 
the nomination of the candidate? It strikes 


us that the better way would be to con- | 


fine the delegates exclusively to the states, 
and leave out the territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia altogether. 

~<__ 


Editorial Notes, 


ConGREss, at its last session, passed a law for 


the suppression of polygamy in Utah, and, in re- | 


gard to it, we expressed the opinion at the time 
that it would fail to attain the end. Senator 
Edmunds, in order to remove the defects of the 
law and give it greater practical power, has pre- 
sented a supplemental bill to the Senate, the pro- 
visions of which relate mainly to the proof of a 
polygamous marriage. The bill, in prosecutions 
on the charge of polygamy, makes the husband or 
wife of the accused party a competent witness. 
It provides for compelling witnesses to attend 
and testify, and that a prosecution on the charge 
of this offense may be commenced at any time 
within five years after its alleged commission. 
All marriages are to be certified to in writing, 
and the certificate thereof is to be filed in the 
probate court, and this certificate is to be re- 
garded as prima facie evidence of the facts there- 
in required to be stated in any proceeding in 
which the matter shall be drawn in question. 
The records of marriages, whether lawful or not, 
are to be subject to inspection, and, upon proper 
warrant, must be brought into court for the pur- 
pose of any proceeding therein. Any person vio- 
lating any of the provisions of the bill is to be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion, is punishable by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not longer 
than two years, or by both in the discretion 
of the court. The design of this proposed legis- 
lation is to increase the facility of convicting 
polygamists by the processes of trial. It would 
evidently make the law against polygamy more 
efficient than it is as it now stands. Would it 
stop the polygamous practices of the Mormons in 
Utah? We do not believe that it would, or that 
anything will stop these practices short of a rad- 
ical change of the policy of the Government 
toward that territory. That change consists in 
abolishing the whole territorial government of 
Ctah, and in governing the people by a commis- 
sion, backing up that commission, if necessary, 
by the military power of the United States. 
The Mormons have never shown the slightest 
disposition to relent, and, judging them from 
their antecedents, they will yield to nothing less 
than the law of absolute and irresistible force. 





The Revised Statutes of the United States 
prescribe the qualifications of the rights of voting 
ig any territory at the first election thereof, and 
leave those qualifications at all subsequent elec- 
tions to be determined by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of each territory, subject to certain limita- 








Mormon Legislature of Utah gave to women the 
right to vote. The object was to increase the 
political power of Mormonism in that territory, | 
as nearly all the women are Mormon; and here | 
the experiment, though accomplishing just the 
result intended, has been fruitful only of evil. 
Senator Edmunds, in a bill to which we refer in | 
another note, proposes to repeal all the laws 
of the territorial legislature of Utah which 
give the voting right to women, and make it 
unlawful for women to vote in that territory. 
We believe in this doctrine of female suffrage, 
as a general principle, and regard it as alike 
right and safe for society. But we do not be- 
lieve in this doctrine when applied to such a 
state of society as exists in Utah and has so ex- 
isted for years. Indeed, we do not believe in 
male suffrage in that territory until Mormon 
polygamy is destroyed. We would abolish the 
whole political power of the people, whether male 
or female, for the time being, and establish over 
them a government simply in the name of the 
United States, armed with sufficient power to 
break up the whole system of Mormon polygamy. 
When this end is gained, and not till then, we 
would place the territory under the usual regula- 
tions of Congress for the government of terri- 
tories. The remedy is a sharp and severe one; 
yet not too sharp or severe for the exigency. We, 
hence, say amen to this provision of Senator 
Edmunds’ bill, as-far as it goes. If it should be- 
come a law, it will help to weaken the political 
power of Mormonism, and so far it will be good ; 
but it will not destroy the system of polygamy, 
which has become a part of the very warp and 
woof of society in Utah, and will yield to 
nothing short of the sternest kind of legal sur- 
gery. ne 

Ir will be noticed that the ‘““New England 
Theology,” as described by Joseph Cook in the 
lecture published last week, differs on the sub- 
ject of probation very seriously from the Old Re- 
formed or Calvinistic theology. According to 


| the New England Theology, every man must 


have a probation, which shall give him a fair 
chance, and which may give him more than a 
fair chance, According to the Calvinistic the- 
ology, no man has a probation singly, but the 
probation is for the race. The race had its first 
probation in Adam and failed. A second pro- 


bation was given to the race in Christ for such 
| as were included in the Divine councils, and that 


was a success, Under the terms of this last pro. 
bation all those will now be saved upon whom 
God had determined to impose salvation. While, 
doubtless, the early Calvinists, with this the- 
ory, held that the heathen were all lost, with 
their infant children, it is equally true that 


| this theory would allow God to choose and save 





tions and restrictions, no one of which has any re- | 


lation to the question of woman suffrage. Each 
territorial legislature may, hence, grant to women 
the right of voting, upon the same terms as men. 
This has been done in the Territory of Wyoming, 
where the experiment works admirablyfor the peace 
and good order of society. Some years since, the 


as many heathen as he pleased, so as to leave 
no necessity for any future probation. The 
damnation of infants and heathen is rather in- 
cidental than fundamental to Calvinism, But 
this Calvinism is very nearly extinct here. 


Two weeks ago we commented on a statement 
by President Becker, of the Columbia, 8. C., 
Benedict Institute (Baptist and colored), made 
before the Baptist Convention of South Carolina, 
that ‘‘heathenism would be an advance on the 
condition of many colored churches in this state, 
and it is getting worse every day”; also, that 
since the war the condition of the colored people 
in South Carolina, “‘as to religion, is immeasur- 
ably worse than it was in slavery times.” We 
called this statement on the face of it false. We 
have received from Benedict Institute a copy of 
a denial by President Becker of the fairness of 
the report, with warm commendation, of the 
Christian character of the work done in some of 
the colored churches. He does not specifically 


| deny having used the exaggerated language, 


and we notice that, in The -Religuous Herald, half 
a dozen of his hearers confirm its correctness. He 
and hi3 school are doubtless doing excellent work, 
but he seems to have been stirred to use very 
strong language by his conflict with some of the 
colored people of his state, who are insisting that 
they should be represented on the board of trus- 
tees. Things are bad enough in the colored 
churches of the South; but that their religious 
condition has ‘‘ immeasurably” deteriorated, we 
do not believe, 


THERE must be something in the atmosphere 
of Pittsburgh which is unfavorable to vigorous 
and temperate thinking in the religious line. | 
Or, perchance, the water which the denizens of | 
that smoky city are compelled to imbibe, drops | 
its multitudinous sediment into the brain, to the | 
beclouding or the arrest of free thought. We | 
are, at least, sure of one thing: that, whether 
from wihd or water, or from some other occult | 
cause, Pittsburgh is no better place than Cincin- | 
nati for a gepuine bright, hearty Presbyterian | 
paper. The Banner is out again! What it wants | 
now is a general abolition of all phrases, 
such as Presbyterian Calvinism, and Amer- 
ican Calvinism, and the Calvinistic Faith, 
by which plain people have been trying 
of late years to express themselves on 
current questions. Whenever any of these 
phrases is used, anywhere within five hundred 
miles, the windows of the Banner office are 
understood to rattle; terror comes upon the 
aroused occupants; and a petulant remon- | 














strance speedily follows. It must be a poor 
town for religious papers where such phenomena 
occur ; and we venture to suggest as a radical 
cure the instant removal of the Banner to some 
more healthful point —say Philadelphia or 
Chicago—where such spectral agitations will no 
more disturb its slumbers. Cincinnati? By no 
means. It is change not of place merely, but of 
conditions, that is needful. Let it be made at 
once, 


THe Rev. A. L. Reynolds, a Methodist 
Protestant minister in Cincinnati, sends us a 
letter approving heartily, on behalf of himself 
and a ‘Jarge number of my Methodist Protestant 
brethren, both ministers and laymen,” the posi- 
tion we took in an editorial two weeks ago, con- 
cerning the Methodist Protestant Church and the 
proposed Methodist Centennial of 1884. We 
give a part of it: 

If the Methodist Protestant Church has no reason 
for its existence now other than to wage war on 
episcopacy, and more especially to stir up and keep 
alive the bitter animosities engendered by the dis- 
cussions, secessions, and expulsions from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church fifty years ago, its mission is 
no enviable one. The issue that gave existence to 
the Methodist Protestant Church still remains; but 
ina much modified form. Something is yet to be 
done in this direction, we think; but in this “ Let 
every one be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

Tne Methodist Protestant Church cannot afford 
todepend upon distinctions of ecclesiastical polity 
for its existence. Important as they are, in many 
respects, they are not all important. I should be 
sorry to think that the Baltimore organ of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church voiced the true sentiment of 
the major part of the Church whenit claims that 
it ““ would smirch her whole record and the reasons 
for her existence,” by sharing in this proposed Meth- 
odist Centenary. This is the centennial celebration of 
American Methedism, not of Episcopacy, or Episco- 
pal Methodism, as such. To take part in such a 
conference, on proper conditions, would be eminent- 
ly in keeping with the spirit of Christ. 

Episcopacy and non-episcopacy can well afford, 
for the sake of Methodism, which is greater than 
either of them, and, for the sake of Christianity, 
which is more than both of them, to meet in a Meth- 
odist Centenary where all might feel, “One is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 

In domg this the Methodist Protestant Church 

compromises nothing with Episcopacy, It joins in 
celebrating the centenary of organic American 
Methodism. 
The Methodist Protestant thinks the best way to 
reply to our editorial is to attack personally its 
supposed writer, to assume to have in its exclu- 
sive possession the facts of the history referred to, 
and to resent our remarks on the matter as 
meddling—all of which is silly as well as dis- 
courteous, 


Amone the difficult questions which mission- 
aries in pagan lands are compelled to consider, 
none is more perplexing than that of polygamy. 
The rule of most societies is that a man, before 
he can be admitted to membership, must put 
away all his wives but one, and such evils 
are involved in this act that often natives of 
strong moral feelings will revolt from it. Dr. 
Ashmore, of the Swatou (China) Baptist mis- 
sion is fortunate in that only one such case has 
fallen to his lot in his long missionary service ; 
but it is a very striking one, as he tells it in the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, An applicant 
had two wives and was told that he must put 
one of them away. Which one? The one he 
married last. But the first wife had no children, 
while the second had several. Was the mother 
to be separated from her children? Hear what 
the discarded wife said to the missivnary : 

“But, teacher, he is my husband, and I am his 

wife. You say that he ought not to have taken me, 
but he did take me before he knew your new re- 
ligion. He isthe father of my children. I have a 
right to look to him for companionship and for pro- 
tection. You make my children illegitimate. You 
should not do that; you have no right to injure my 
children that way. You have no right to put me in 
the position of a disreputable woman, for he law- 
fully married me according to the usage of China. 
I had a husband; now I have no husband. I hada 
home; now I have no home. If I go and marry 
another man, I shall break the law. I had one to 
whom I could go as the father of my children; now 
I can go tomy children’s father no longer, nor may 
I dare to speak to him.” 
We do not wonder that this made Dr. Ashmore 
feel like studying anew the New Testament 
teaching on the subject. When a man marries 
a second wife after he becomes a churchmember 
the course of the missionary is plain. But 
where Christianity finds a man living according 
to the custom of the country and the sanction of 
its laws, with two or more wives, cannot he be 
accepted under protest rather than do irremedia- 
ble injustice and injury to the innocent? 





Tue theory upon which the Jews' of this 





other day, with the exception of Saturday. The 
Penal Code of this state allows them to plead 
this fact in a prosecution against them for “‘ ser- 
vile labor” on the first day of the week, not with- 
in the exception of ‘a work of necessity or 
charity,” and makes the plea a sufficient defense, 
if the requisite facts be shown. But it does not 
allow them to open their stores and sell mer- 
chandise on the first day of the week, 


| or do any of the other things which are forbidden 














city seem to be proceeding is that itis for them, | 
| who travel on our street cars. There are others, 


| yather than the legislature, to determine what 


shall be the day of rest and suspension of the 
ordinary business of society, so far at least as 
they are concerned. As religionists, they keep 
Saturday, and for the most part shut up their 
stores and suspend their usual business ; and the 
law does not deny them this privilege. They 
claim, however, because they keep Saturday as a 
day of rest and religious worship, that they have 
a right to treat the first day of the week as any 





| as Sabbath-breaking, merely because they are 


Jews and keep Saturday, any more than it allows 
infidels to do s0, who donot believe in any 
Sabbath at all. The stateselects the day that 
shall be the day of rest, and, in this respect 
suits the requirement to the general habits and 
usages of the people. The fact that the day se- 
lected does not as well suit Jews, who are but a 
mere fragment of the people, furnishes no reason 
whatever why the state should abandon the 
whole idea of a day of rest, or select another day, 
and thereby incommode a very much larger num- 
ber of persons, The better way for Jews, in such 
circumstances, is to accept the situation and obey 
the law. They cannot change it, and cannot 
successfully defy it, and, as good citizens, ought 
not to attempt the latter. The law does not in 
any way interfere with their religious liberty. 


Wirs all the groaning and squirming of the 
liquor sellers over the temperance agitations of 
the past few years they do not seem to have 
been so badly hurt as they had given us reason 
to hope. The report just issued from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Statistics shows a steady in- 
crease during the past five years in the con- 
sumption of liquors in this country. The con- 
sumption (not manufacture) of distilled spirits 
during the years 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882, 
respectively, were 57,111,982; 54,278,475; 63,- 
526,694 ; 70,607,081 ; and 73,556,036 gallons, For 
same years the consumption of wines, native and 
foreign, was 19,812,675 ; 24,532,015 ; 28,484,428 ; 
24,231,106 ; and 25,628,071 gallons, But the chief 
increase has been in malt liquors, which aggre- 
gated for three years, 310,653,253 ; 345,076,118 ; 
414,771,690 ; 444,806,373; and 527,051,236 gal- 
lons. It seems that the increase of the con- 
sumption of beer does not diminish the con- 
sumption of whiskey. It is also evident that 
this is a business that can afford to pay the 
present revenue tax. 


JupGe Briaes, of the Common Pleas Court in 
Philadelphia, has recently decided that, accord- 
ing to the laws of Pennsylvania, it is an indis- 
pensable qualification to testify in a court of 
justice that the witness should believe ‘“‘in the 
existence of an Omniscient Supreme Being, who 
will impose divine punishment for perjury either 
in this world or in the next,” and that, “if the 
belief be short of this, it falls under the ban of 
legal condemnation.” We presume that the 
judge is right in construing the law of that state ; 
yet it clearly sets up a religious test,of the capac- 
ity to give legal evidence. No person, of course, 
can take an oath who does not believe in a per- 
sonal God or gods; but it does not follow from 
this that he might not aftirm, or that he might 
not be treated as a criminal and punished, if he 
testified falsely before a court of justice. We 
do not believe in religious tests of any kind in 
connection with the functions of civil govern- 
ment, and, hence, would not disqualify an atheist 
to give evidence before a court and jury. 
The constitutions of most of the states that 
have been adopted within the last forty 
years exclude all such tests, That of 
Oregon, for example, expressly says that: 
‘No person shall be rendered incompetent as a 
witness or juror in consequence of his opinions 
on matters of religion, nor be questioned in any 
court of justice touching his religious belief to 
affect the weight of his testimony.” One’s gener- 
al reputation for truth and veracity is a fair test in 
determining the degree of his credibility ; but 
what he believes in respect to religion is not such 
an inquiry relative to his capacity and status 
considered simply as a citizen, whether for the 
purpose of holding office or giving eyidence. To 
make it such is to discriminate between citizens 
on religious grounds, and, on these grounds, to 
impose disabilities, and virtually insist upon some 
sort of religious faith as one of the conditions 
of full and complete citizenship ; and this, in our 
judgment, is not only unjust, but also contrary 
to the general principles upon which government 
is organized in this country. It is a species of 
state religion, and to this we are opposed in every 
form in which it can be presented. 





Tue Tribune, in very plain English, it will be 
seen below, sustains Justice Morgan in defending 
the rights of men, women, and children who do 
not wish to breathe the vile atmosphere of the 
cigar smokers who persist in annoying those 


designated by the Tribune as “‘ selfish brutes,” who 
do not actually smoke inside the cars of our city, 
but who insist on “carrying lighted cigars and 
cigarettes, whose offensive fumes rapidly convert 
the atmosphere into that of a smoking room,” 
Let those who desire to indulge themselves in 
this disgusting habit be compelled to have a 
private “‘smoke-hole” of their own, where trav- 
elers in cars and other public places will not be 
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annoyed. There are a very few real gentlemen 
who now indulge in smoking in our streets and in 
other public places, as it is generally considered 
very impolite and unrefined thus to do, especially 
in the thronged thoroughfares of Broadway, 
Fifth avenue, and other crowded places. We 
should be glad to see the press generally imitate 
the example of the Tribune in dealing with 
public smokers, It says: 

“The rights of non-smokers were very properly 
vindicated by the arrest of two disorderly passen- 
gers who persisted in smoking in a One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth street cross-town car on Monday 
night. From this some encouragement can be 
derived by our wayfaring citizens, their wives, and 
daughters, and the strangers within our gates. It is 
one of the serious annoyances of street car travel, 
that selfish brutes insist upon smoking where smok- 
ing is not allowed, or upon carrying lighted cigars 
and cigarettes whose offensive fumes rapidly convert 
the atmosphere into that of a smoking-room. The 
management of the elevated roads took a step 
worthy of commendation in forbidding passengers 
to carry reeking cigar stubs and still more offensive 
cigarettes in their cars. The officers of the surface 
roads should promulgate the same rule, and they 
should see to the enforcement of their present regu- 
lations against smoking, which are often disregarded, 
especially at night. If all police justices act as 
promptly as Justice Morgan, who on Tuesday fined 
these two fellows $10 each, and required them to find 
$300 surety for good behavior for six months, smokers 
will show a more general regard for the rights of 
others.” 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the Senate pro- 
pose to amend the Penal Code of this state, by 
giving to the local authorities of any town, vil- 
lage, or city the right to determine for themselves 
what shall be considered ‘‘a work of necessity 
or charity,” and therefore permismble on Sun- 
day. This is simple nonsense. The Penal Code, 
as to Sunday legislation, is right as it is, and the 
legislature had better let it alone. It is the 
province of courts, and not of city aldermen or 
village trustees or town meetings, to interpret 
the laws of the state as cases shall arise for their 
construction and application. Hand the Sunday 
question over to the aldermen of this city, and 
make them the absolute judges of what is to be 
deemed ‘a work of necessity or charity” on Sun- 
day, and the result would be that every grog- 
shopin the city would be open and going at full 
blast on Sunday, as ‘‘a work of necessity,” to meet 
the wants of the rum-drinkers and the béer-guz- 
zlers. There are other cities in the state where the 
same result would follow. We are sorry to say 
that city aldermen, taken as a class, are not a very 
elevated set of men ora very intelligent set of 
men, They are almost the last set of men whom 
we would invest with the judicial function of 
expounding the Sunday law or any other law, in 
the statute-book of the state. That function is 
already in good hands, and it had better be left 
there. 


We had supposed that the civil service of 
Massachusetts was in a pretty decent condition 
till we read in Governor Butler’s message : 

“T would, therefore, advise, as a measure of 

‘civil service reform,’ that at least one-third of 
the paid officials doing the business of the com- 
monwealth, who are not imbedded in the constitu- 
tion and cannot be reached by law, should be cut 
off by stringent enactment of law, and the salaries 
of the remainder reduced, on the average, at least 
one-half in amount and emoluments, traveling and 
official expenses.” 
The total civil service of Massachusetts, as The 
Springfield Republican shows, includes just 1,133 
persons, of whom 850 receive $1,000 or less 
(legislators, clerks, watchmen, and laborers) ; 
140 others receive not over 1,500, and 66 more 
not over $2,000 (sheriffs, district attorneys, 
assistant physicians in asylums, etc.) ; 51 others 
not over #3,000 (heads of departments and in- 
stitutions, principals of normal schools and 
heads of boards); 19 others not over $5,000 
(governor, judges of Superior Court, railroad 
commissioners, and attorney general); and 7 
others (all judges of the Supreme Court) not 
over $6,500. Governor Butler does not talk just 
aa Representative Butler talked when he 
engineered the back-action salary grab, raising 
his own salary for two years previous (and he 
took it) from $5,000 to $7,500. 


A primary and practical business principle is 
never to sign what you have not read, and yet a 
disregard of this truth is a matter of every day 
occurrence. The Christian Advocate tells of a 
town in this state where eighty-three men re- 
cently signed a petition for the removal of a 
postmaster and soon after signed a protest 
against his removal. This calls to mind the case 
of a man in the city of Providence, R. L, who, 
while discussing such matters with his neighbors, 
made a bet that he could get twenty men in 
Weybosset street of that city to sign their own 
death-warrant and he won the bet. A somewhat 
similar story comes from Oswego, N. Y. A busi- 
ness man there drew up a petition to the legisla- 
ture for the hanging in the public square of the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and, 
placing the paper upon a table in his office, he 
requested his visitors to sign it, replying to their 
inquiries that the petition favored the widening 
of Oswego streets. After a great many had 


signed, among others two deacons of the church | 
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and the pastor’s own son-in-law, the joke was 
discovered and noised abroad and the petitioners 
returned to the office one after another. Then 
they read what they had signed, and sheepishly 
asked if they could scratch off their names. 
“Oh! yes,” replied the gentleman “scratch them 
off, if you don’t want the pastor hung.” Men 
cannot be too careful how and to what they sign 
their names. 


Prince NAPoLEon and the other pretenders to 
the French Throne have deemed the present an 
opportune moment to present their claims. With 
Gambetta, whom many believed to be the chief 
support of the Republic, in the grave; with a 
weak and incompetent ministry; and with the 
increase of the general dissatisfaction concern- 
ing the reckless management of the finances, the 
times seemed to them ripe for a return toa 
monarchy. Prince Napoleon, therefore, issued 
his manifesto, and waited for France to summon 
him to the Napoleonic inheritance. France 
seems to have received his demand for his king- 
dom or empire with a mixed feeling—amazement 
at his boldness, amusement at his stupidity, and 
indignation at his impertinence in thus propos- 
ing the overthrow of the Republic. The Gov- 
ernment treated the matter more seriously. The 
Prince was arrested and thrust into prison, and 
measures were announced for parliamentary 
action, providing for the suppression of 
manifestoes by pretenders. The handful 
of Bonapartists assume an air of great im- 
portance, offer themselves for martyrdom, and 
talk in swelling words of “‘ an appeal to France.” 
While this diversion is entertaining Paris, a story 
of an elaborate and far-reaching conspiracy of 
the Tegitimists to seize the government by 
force for Count de Chambord.is served up in the 
French press with much sensational detail. 
Catholic and workingmen’s clubs had been 
organized and armed and were ready, it was 
stated, when the signal should be given, to strike. 
It seems probable that there were only a few 
grains of truth in the report of the plot; but 
the Government proposed a bill for the retire- 
ment of all the princes from the army and even 
the expatriation of those whose presence in 
France endangers the public safety. We see no 
indication in all this of a crisis in the life of the 
Republic. There is no cause for alarm, unless 
the present ministry, by extreme measures and 
sensational methods, shall tax beyond endurance 
the patience and temper of the people of France. 
The ministerial crisis, which will introduce a 
cabinet competent to govern cannot come too 
soon. A steadier hand is needed at the helm. 


.... Senator Hoar was last week re-elected to 
the Senate of the United States by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. We are heartily glad of 
it. Massachusetts is honored by the act and 
would have been dishonored by the Senator’s 
defeat. All concede that Mr. Hoar is an upright 
and pure-minded man ; and, as to his legal ability, 
it is not too much to say that Massachusetts has 
not sent to the Senate his equal since the days 
of Daniel Webster. It would have been a mis- 
fortune to the state and to the whole country, 
if he had failed of re-election. As to the rumor 
that he owed his election to a forged telegram 
from Mr. Crapo, turning over his votes to Mr. 
Hoar, that is fully shown to be all a blunder. 
Had it been a fact that the election was made 
by such a fraud Mr. Hoar would never have 
accepted it. He is not a thief nor a black-leg. 
He would rather Butler or the Devil should be 
senator than to be party to such a theft of 
offive. That kind of thing can be done by Stal- 
wart Republicans in New York State ; but Senator 
Hoar is no Steve French. 


.... The Advance has captured from Dr. H. M. 
Scudder a series of thirteen propositions contain- 
ing facts and principles in regard to foreign 
missions admirably put. The substance of them 
is that the heathen are conscious of sin, feel the 
need of some satisfaction for it, and want a di- 
vine Deliverer. The New Testament gives us a 
command from the Deliverer himself to proclaim 
him to the heathen, a command addressed to 
every age. The missionary spirit is the spirit of 
Christ, and the church which does not possess it 
isdead. If we love Christ we shall desire that 
his glory shall fill all lands, and we shall be in- 
tent on the proclamation of him. Our own lin- 
eage from Gentiles calls us to acts of missionary 
gratitude. Success iscertain (Dr. Scudder is no 
millennarian). The magic words are Love, Duty, 
Success. This isan admirable presentation of 
principles, and contains “ nerve” enough, though 
we miss something of the terrors of the law. 


....A writer in THe INDEPENDENT of last week 
complains that the Congregationalists in the 
South, while displaying less of the caste spirit 
than any other denomination, yet do sustain it 
by supporting, through the American Missionary 
Association, distinctively ‘‘colored” schools. 
Their schools in the South do reach the colored 
people almost exclusively ; but that Association 
does not call its schools colored, nor are they 
established simply for the colored race. There is 
not aschool in the South under the care of that 
Association that is not open to whites and blacks 
alike; and they are attended by the blacks only, 
for no other reason than because they are open 





to both colors. Berea Oollege, Ky., is an illus- 
tration of what the Association aims at and 
would like to accomplish where pupils of both 
races are in about equal numbers. 


....The Watchman criticises Mr. Pentecost’s 
last article in THe INDEPENDENT, in which he 
compares our churches to anarmy well fed but 
badly fought : 

“It implies that, with given human conditions, 
there will be given spiritual results; whereas spirit- 
ual results, as the whole history of Christianity shows, 
are often independent of human conditions as such.” 
We fear we shall displease our contemporary if 
we indicate our opinion that the Church must 
conduct its campaigns on the theory that the 
Holy Spirit is a constant factor which may be 
depended on, the conditions being fulfilled, as 
certainly as the law of gravitation. And for that 
we have the promise of Christ. 


....T'wo weeks ago Col. T. W. Higginson had 
his regular article in The Woman’s Journal, in 
which he criticised Governor Butler’s Message on 
the subject of female suffrage. It was followed by 
a decided editorial protest against its positions. 
The next issue contains avery brief note from 
Col. Higginson that his articles “ will be tempo- 
rarily suspended,” he being “ under a great pres- 
sure of literary engagements.” His weekly arti- 
cles have been the greatest attraction of that ex- 
cellent paper, and we looked to find an editorial 
word of regret and assurance that the suspension 
is only temporary. Certainly we regret the loss 
to our contemporary. 


...-A gentleman who claims to have inside 
knowledge assures us that it is not true that the 
idea of starting a new Congregational paper in 
Boston has been given up. On the contrary, 
‘the prospects were never so bright as to-day, 
and the thing is sure to come.” We have heard 
the same through the Boston Herald ; but, since 
The Congregationalist published and endorsed the 
Heralds first story that the enterprise was given 
up, but did not publish the correction, what 
could we think but that the correction was a 
canard ? 


....Mayor Low, in his message to the Com- 
mon Council of Brooklyn, says “that it would 
be greatly in the interest of the city to have 
some system adopted for entrance into the sub- 
ordinate civil service of the city which would re- 
duce personal patronage to a minimum,” and 
that ‘the people do not recognize to what ex- 
tent, in the absence of such a system, outside 
politicians usually control and make and unmake 
the clerical force of the city.” The Mayor’s sug- 
gestion is alike excellent and timely. 


....There is one piece of important legislation 
which this Congress ought not to fail to accomp- 
lish, and that is the passage of a law to reduce illit- 
eracy. Education is a matter of prime import- 
ance, and it is, in the South, beyond the power 
of the states to provide adequately for the edu- 
cation of the people. As we have said many 
times, let the National Government take hold 
of this work, and provide the means to insure 
the education, for a series of years, of the ignor- 
ant classes in our country, 


..--The average of published murders through- 
out the United States in 1882 was at the rate of 
two a day, or seven hundred and thirty for the 
whole year, while the number of executions was 
but one hundred and one. New York State fur- 
nished one hundred and thirty-one of these mur- 
ders, of which seventy-six occurred in this city 
and fourteen in Brooklyn, with only four execu- 
tions in both cities. These figures mean that a 
great many escaped the gallows who ought to 
have been hanged. 


....General Sherman, being about to take his 
place, by reason of age, on the retired list of the 
army, declares emphatically that under no cir- 
cumstances will he consent to be a candidate for 
the presidency. His determination, he says, is 
“unalterable,” and there need be no further talk 
on the subject. He is content with the honors 
already bestowed upon him, and wants no more 
at his time of life. This is not the first instance 
in which General Sherman has shown his good 
sense. 


....It is reported that Senator (meron has 
declared that, under no circumstancex, will he be 
a candidate for re-election to the Senate. This, 
if said at all, is said two years before the time for 
the election of his successor. We suggest to the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania that it would be a 
good thing, by way of guarding the Senator 
against all temptations to change his mind, to 
make it absolutely sure that, under no circum- 
stances, can he be elected. 


....The Ohio Democrats are making consum- 
mate fools of themselves, in their attack upon 
Senator Pendleton on account of his course on 
the subject of Civil Service Reform. They will 
soon need to refer to his record as proof that 
tLe Democratic Party is in favor of this reform ; 
and in the next presidential election the party 
will have to endorse the reform, or be sure of 
being defeated. The Democrats had better not 
scowl] at the senator. 

...-The bill passed by the Senate to regu- 
late the count of the electoral votes is likely, 
from sheer indifference, to fail in the House of 
Representatives, Even a quorum of the com- 








mittee, having the matter in charge, cannot be 
gotten together to consider the subject. This 
question seems likely to be left in its present hap- 
hazard condition until something shall again 
arouse the attention of the people to its import- 
ance, 


....It looks very much as if, at the meeting 
in March, the Boird of Education of this city 
would abolish the separate colored schools. We 
heartily hope so. It pains us, while advocating 
mixed schools in the South, to have separate 
colored schools in New York City. But we have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that those 
schools, not called ‘ colored,” generally contain 
some colored pupils, and are really mixed schools. 


..-. Will some one tell us what constitutes the 
Evangelical Alliance in this country? Who is 
he? By what right does he, or it, select the 
topics for the Week of Prayer? Are the topics 
made up abroad, and by whom? and adapted 
here to the American market, anil by whom ? 
Do more than one man, or three men, at the 
most, conduct the business—we had almost said 
the fussiness—of this organization ? 


...-The Nashville American does not take very 
kindly the nearly universal newspaper condemna- 
tion of Tennessee repudiation. It protests 
against having the state called a repudiating 
state. What isa repudiating state? Is it nota 
state that will not pay its debts, and is not this 
just what Tennessee has been doing and means 
to keep doing? We see no harm in calling 
things by their right names. 


...-A long petition has been presented to the 
Senate asking for legislation to put an end to all 
discrimination between allopathic and homco- 
pathic doctors in medical employment by the 
Government. There is no good reason why both 
schools of medicine should not be treated alike 
in the matter of such employment. The “ regu- 
lar’’ doctors, as they are called, ought not here 
to have a monopoly. 


....Mr. Stephen W. Dorsey, who is under in- 
dictment as one of the Star-Route thieves, 
has at last taken the hint and sent in his resig- 
nation as secretary of the National Republican 
Committee This he ought to have done the 
moment the indictment was found against him, 
It was not seemly that a man in his position 
should saddle the Republican Party with his own 
disgrace, 

...-The bill introduced into the House of 
Representatives by Mr, Anderson, of Kansas, 
proposes to establish a government postal tele- 
graph. Whether wisely adapted to the end or 
not, the end itself is desirable. The postal tele- 
graph and the postal savings bank are both 
needed to make our postal system a complete 
machinery to serve the interests of the people. 


....We have had a horrible succession of 
accidents, a hotel burned with nearly all its in- 
mates, then a railroad train burned with nearly 
all its passengers, and now a splendid steamer 
sunk in a moment, with nearly all on board. 
And they combine all the gamut of causes—un- 
avoidable accident, gross carelessness, and—must 
we say? criminal intention. 


...-The fact that the price of silver has fallen 
to fifty pence per ounce, bringing down the value 
of the standard silver dollar to about eighty-one 
cents, ought to open the eyes of Congress, if any- 
thing can open them. Nothing can well be more 
stupid than to continue the coinage of silver dol- 
lars under existing circumstances, 


....Our Boston correspondent is mistaken in 
saying that Joseph Cook’s real name is Flavius 
Josephus. We believe the name was, in his 
childhood’s days, saddled upon him; but he 
showed his good sense in contracting it, as many 
aman has done for himself, into plain Joseph. 
And that is his name. 

...-The election of Governor Cullom, of 
Illinois, to succeed Senator David Davis, settles 
the question that the senator, who really repre- 
sented nobody but himself, is not to be his own 
successor. Governor Cullom is an able man and 
a sound Republican, and will make a good sen- 
ator. 


....The Presbyterian papers take Professor 
Briggs’s article in The Presbyterian Review, very 
favorably, so faras heardfrom. The Evangelist, 
Interior, Herald and Presbyter, and Presby- 
terian contain approving reviews, and the others 
have made no serious criticism as yet. 


....We hear a great many complaints that so 
small a proportion of the college students of this 
day enter the ministry. We wish we heard more 
congratulations that so many who intend to en- 
ter on other avocations seek a college education, 


....-The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
nas adopted the two-cent rate for letter postage. 
The strong indications now are that the two 
cent rate will become a law before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 


...-Dr. L. Philetus Dobbs is a mountain, a 
mountain chain, a continent of erudition; but 
he does not know the plural of proboscis. 


.... The Champion, a liquor-seller’s paper of 
Chicago, has a department headed “ All-er-lei.” 
It should be put over the editorials. 
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PRESS COMMENDATIONS. 


AT no time in its history has Tae InvE- 
PENDENT received more hearty or valuable 
commendations from the press than during 
the last few weeks. We have space only 
for the following, to which we invite public 
attention : 


THE INDEPENDENT comes out this week in new 
dress, and presents a most attractive appearance. 
It is excelled by no religious journal in the variety 
of its reading matter and in carefulness with 
which its editing is done.—Hartford Courant. 

Of all the religious weeklies in this country, 
Tue INDEPENDENT takes the lead, in our opinion. 
Theodore L, Cuyler’s articles alone are worth the 
price of the paper. What is said under the de- 
partment head Biblical Research is of immeuse 
value to every minister. Personalities, School 
and College, Music, Science, Literature, Religious 
Intelligence, Missions, the Sunday-school, Farm 
and Garden, are all department heads, which 
indicate the subjects brought to the notice of the 
people every week. If you have seen it, you know 


what it is; if you have not seen it, send for a 
free sample copy.—-Missionary Visitor, Dayton, 
Ohio 


We are of the opinion that we confer a real 
favor upon all our readers by advising them to 
subscribe to THE INDEPENDENT.— Christian Re- 
corder, Philadelphia, 

The readers of Tor INDEPENDENT will enjoy 
still more than ever 
prising, spirited, outspoken, and erudite mam- 
moth weekly, presented in its new type, perhaps 
the most beautiful dress of any of the papers, 
excepting, the Tilustrated Christian 
Weekly. 

The New York [NDEPENDENT was never better 
than at present. That is saying much, for it has 
long held a prominent place in the front rank of 
religious periodical literature.— Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


of course, 


THE [NDEPENDENT is an able, progressive, yet 
truly conservative journal, with the largest and 
ablest corps of contributors possessed by any 
similar journal of our acquaintance. It gives an 
immense amount of reading weckly, and one can 
discard several of its two dozen departments, in 
which one is less interested, and find enough 
in the rest to give all the food for thought and 
all the profitable reading that any one can ask 
for in a weekly religious paper. We commend 
it cordially to our readers.—Burlington Free 
Press, 

Perhaps the ablest and most influential inde- 
pendent religious newspaper of America is the 
New York INDEPENDENT.—WNeres, Georgetown, O. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is one of the ablest of the 
religious weeklies, the organ of no sect or party, 
and ever freighted with a great variety of most 
interesting matter.—Daily Telegraph, St. John, 
N. B. 

THe INDEPENDENT, usual, shows great 
enterprise, and stands out in bold relief. It is, 
in every sense, a great paper.—(Central Methodist 
Ky. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is the largest and most ably 
edited of any paper received at this office.—Her- 
ald, Galeonda, Ill. 

The current number of THE INDEPENDENT is a 
notable publication. It consists of forty pages, 
about half of which are filled with admirable lit- 
erary matter.—Graphic, New York. 


as 


THE INDEPENDENT is one of the most interest- 
ing papers received at our office. It has the best 
writers in this country and Europe, and contains 
a quality of matter and fund of information not 
found in any other paper.—North Carolinian, 

THe NEW Youn INDEPENDENT.—THE INDEPEND- 
ENT continues to maintain-its high standard of 
excellence. All topics of current interest, of 
general nature, as well as distinctively religious, 
are discussed in its columns, and the ablest 
authors of the country, even those who differ 
from its tone and conclusions, need the stimulus 
of its discussions.— Vermonter- Vergennes, 

Tue INDEPENDENT is just what its name indi- 
cates, an independent religious newspaper, hay- 
ing the success of religious truth more at heart 
than that of any particular denomination.—Re- 
publican, Princeton, Ii. 

Liberal minded people, who wish a religious 
newspaper that intends to be impartial in its 
criticism of all sects, creeds, and religious 
questions, should subscribe for the New York 


INDEPENDENT. It is not only a really independent | 


religious newspaper, but also a first class secular 
journal in every respect, and just as independent 
in regard to politics as it is in religious matters. 
—Post, Waupaca, Wis. : 

One of the very greatest newspapers of the 
age is THe INDEPENDENT, of New York. Now in 
the thirty-fifth year of its existence, established 
originally as an advocate of anti-slavery and of 
reforms in religion and politics, its influence has 





the contents of that enter- | 





been constantly growing, until it has become a | 


recognized power throughout the land. It em- 
ploys the best editorial talent, and speaks fear- 
lessly on all subjects, publishes more religious 


discussions than the religious reviews, more poe- | 





try and stories than the popular monthliesg, ang | 


gives more information than an annual cyclo- 
pedia. In short, it isa newspaper fully suited 
to the requirements of every family, containing 
a fund of information which cannot be had in 
any other shape. The appreciation in which 
Tue INDEPENDENT is held is shown by its great 
circulation all over this country and in Europe, 
It is published weekly, thirty-two pages in each 
number.--Enterprise, Clyde, 0. 

The New York INDEPENDENT.--It is a well- 
known fact that many of the so-called denom- 
inational religious papers seem to think their 
duty finished when they furnish their readers 
with denominational news, or with matter bear- 
ing on strictly theological topics. On the other 
hand, the strictly secular paper too often deals 
with politics, or silly gossip, so nearly exclu- 
sively as to almost nanseate those who wish to 
keep pace with general intelligence. As a gen- 
eral rule, the subscribers to these papers have to 
subscribe to a pile of special journals, if they 
would keep pace with the discoveries of the 
times in the highest departments of mental cul- 
ture which bears on human progress, Tur Ivn- 
DEPENDENT is a striking exception to the general 
rule, While it is, to a certain extent, denomina- 
tional in its teaching, it extends its attention to 
every branch of human intelligence, and its 
wonderful success has, no doubt, been owing to 
the fact that no cultivated person can take up 
the paper without becoming wiser and better be- 
fore he lays it down.— Horticulturist, 

Among the leading periodicals of the day and 
one which has done noble work for purity in 
polities, religion, and public morals, is the 
New York INDEPENDENT. An acquaintance of 
many years with its columns enables us to en- 
dorse it most highly as a first-class literary and 
family journal—one which discusses all subjects of 
public interest in an intelligent, fearless, and prac- 
tical manner. It numbers among its contributors 
some of the ablest writers in America, and every 
number is a complete magazine of good things. 
Its letters from Washington, its religious intelli- 
gence, its stories, poetry, essays, and editorials 
make it almost the ideal of what a really meritori- 
ous family paper ought to be. ‘lhose who 
remember the excellent work done by THe INDE- 
PENDENT during the war and the progress of 
reconstruction will always have a kindly feeling 
for it, and it is sufficient to say that it wiil 
always be found on the right side in discussing 
the great questions of politios and public affairs. 
It is published by H. C. Bowen, New York.— 
Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis. 

THE INDEPENDENT is independent, an un- 
equaled power working for right and truth, and 
delivering each week such a variety and richness 
of utterance as only its great wealth can com- 
mand.—Cornell Era, 

The Christmas number of the New York Inpr- 
PENDENT is no doubt the finest issue on the con- 
tinent of America. It contains forty pages of 
matter, divided into fully as many departments 
—Christian Gleaner., 

‘The prince of religious weeklies, the New York 
INDEPENDENT, begius the new year with a new 
dress Of type thruugnout. ‘he INDEPENDENT is in 
every respect wortny of its large intluence and 
circulauon,—Dispateh, Ontarro, 

‘The last issue of the INDEPENDENT came to 
hana, **a thing of beauty.” ‘Lhe high character 
of tis journai made it unnecessary for it wo turn 
over the new leaf ; butit very properly celebrated 
its advent into the new year vy dunning a beauu- 
tutand becoming new dress.—Courver, Brovk- 
Jeld, 

‘he last December issue of the New York INDE 
PENDENT, Which lies before us, 14 a model of neat- 
ness and seasonable arcicies on the questions of 
reiigion, science, art, etc.,on which all persons 
should Keep themselves Weil informed. Lor clear 
arguments we would recommend THE INDE, 
PENDENT.—Mupel Leay, we Brunswick, 


— 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. ~—— 

WE ask as a specias Favor tiat every old 
subscriber, before renewing his own sub- 
scription, will invite four or more of his 
neignbors and friends to join him in mak- 
ing up aclub so as to get tue paper, postage 
paid, at the low rate or $2 per annum. 

in getting upa club, use the following 
form: 


Club for THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 


DB csxccess beceenaneee 
er enbbeeesaees 
i aebstscenttcs senses 
we h anki apuliienn Seine 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me 
and others in taking Tae INDEPENDENT, pos- 
tage paid, for one year, at $2.00.” 

Give any clergymen in the vicinity the 
privilege of joining in the club if conven- 
ient. 

We shall be glad to furnish free speci- | 











men copies and circulars to any and all 


| persons who may be willing to get up such 


a club. 

Every old and new subscriber will please 
notice the following in regard to subscrir- 
tions: 

First.--That in no case can the paper be 
had on a single subscription for less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second.—That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for $5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 

Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low price or $2, Or 
any person may subscribe (or renew his 
subscription) for five years for $10. 

&@ Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

In order to execute the orders from the 
numerous clubs now being filled up in all 
sections of the country, we print, this 
month, extra copies of Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT, to meet the new demand, so that all 
who desire to do so may commence their 
subseriptions on the first of January. 

For the special information of new sub- 
seribers, we will state that, as a rule, all 
subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. If, however, it is 
not convenient, in some special cases, such 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- 
er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in contin- 
uing his paper, if, in writing, we are re- 
quested so to do, 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 


- > 


FIRE. LOST MAIL. 


A portion of our edition for December 
Qist, en route to our Western subscribers, 
was burned in a mail-car near Schenectady, 
N. Y. We have supplied such of our sub- 
scribers as have written us that they did 
not receive that number, and can supply, 
by — all others who apply this month. 





READING ‘NOTICES, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves t true. 


* ALL ladies who may my troubled with nervous pros- 
tration ; who suffer from organic displacement ; who 
have asense of weariness and a feeling of lassitude; 
who are languidin the morning; in whom the appe- 
tite for food is capricious and sleep at proper hours 
uncertain, should have recourse to Mrs. PrInkHAM’s 

Vegetable Compound. 


a*« “ Unbidden guests @ are often welcomest when they 
are oma: ” Disease isan unbidden guest which Kid. 
ney-Wort almost invariably “shows the door.” Here 
is acase in point: “Mother has recovered,” wrote an 
Illinois girl to her Eastern relatives. “She took bit- 
ters fora long time, but without any good. So, when 
she heard of the virtue of Kidney-Wort, she got a box, 
and it completely cured her, so that she can do as much 
work now as she could before we moved West. Since 
she got well every one about here is taking it. 


—— 
nd inet Crawrorp & SIMPSON, of Sixth avenue 
- 


a 
“THE Lombard Investment Company, of Boston, is 
the outgrowth of p Dusiness, for many years success- 
fully conteee the Messrs. LoMBARD, who have 
now associated with themselves gentlemen of great 
abaiity « and prominence in financial circles. The Com- 
pany invites —y— attention to loans upon farm 
pro perty in Iowa ebraska, worth se times 
pe amount loaned, nd wit the ‘additional soparliy of 
a ntee. Safer or more desirable in- 
vestment it would be be difficult to find.”—The Christian 


eer e eS ov 
One of our best citizens would say fo, a? public that 
he has tried HaLv’s Catarrh Cure, and it is all that is 
claimed for it. Price 75 oom per ttle rg J. CHENEY 
& Co., Toledo, 0. —Advt 


Dr. Suzpanp's ‘Turkish Baths, at 81 and 83 Columbia 
to hi reds of our read- 


fitted up anew, and are now the 
most conv avenient and elegant of any of those numerous 

establishmen’ Lay re only three minutes’ walk 
from Fulton Fe those of our readers who have 
not lately called there re will do themselves a b great leas- 
ure and receive a real benefit by genial Doc- 
tora visit. ona in on your way home from N New York 








spd ere will thank us for the advice.—Christian at 
—— 
(Scienti Americas, New Psy December 
Pty Beste imple El Electr Fie Light exten, 
Cc 
Water ak -f porta <> 22 


cal an 
apparatus for ligh' for’ home 1 and bt busi 
Their ee, metslague is cent free. purposes, 








TAN 
My you visit na New Fork City, yd Bag- 
Py. my em ressage and Carriage Hire, and stopat G Depo 

sien eted, ne at op) - te Grand Centra! De 
redu 


a upward Pe per day. 
"Roctancens supplied with 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated E Railroad to 1 to all Depots. 
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TEXAS & PACIFICRR 


NO SNOWS, NO DELAYS. 
CARS. ONLY TWO CHANGES N 


YO. TO . 
APPLY AT NO. 243 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


JALIFORN 


SAA Rue, Uh sy 














I cheerfully add_my togtime- 
By! ee = value of Exy’s Cream 


sponges a case of 
a in @ our ily w as been 
foriona: debilitated, noe \Catarrh 


A noneRIvae CURE! 


cnet tay, 2 


has rega 
an earing, which 
bea considered incurable 
W. MERRILL, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


CrEaM BALM will, by_absorp- 
=< Ce cleanse "ne nasal 
rus, caus- 
ng healthy ‘secretions. a allays 
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NEW eee 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 West 2d St. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE BLIND. 


A limited number of young pen from 18 to 
of age, wee have lost their eyes ht and who may have 
a trad will enable 
earn 2 livelihood, may a - hy 
D.N. SELLEG, Newsures, N. ¥ 
——— 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 











WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Chis well-known and favorably-located Hotel 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Country is 


First Class in all its appointments. A description 
of the Hotel with a brief —_* to the city will 
be sent on application. by the month 
according to location of rooms, 


JOSEPH G. COOKE, Proprictor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 


St, Denis Hotel and Taylor’s Saloon 


European Plan, 


Broadway and {1th St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


KENMORE, 


ALBARY. N. Y¥., situated sorner North 
ar and Columbia ts. 
has the finest location in the c city bo is within eas: 
wal Sepenes a Depots, New Capitol, — pe 1 
Puplic 


Sch ASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
BLAKE, Propriet 











FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 7'7O Broadway, corner Ninth Street. 


Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 
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Financial, 


OVER-CERTIFICATION OF 
‘CHECKS. 


WE suggested, two or three weeks since, 
that the national banks of this city that 
propose to become state banks, in order to 
escape the restriction of Federal law with 
regard to the certification of bank checks, 
had and could have no assurance that the 
legislature of this state would not deem it 
expedient to enact a similar law. We now 
observe that the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate of this state, has already intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate, which, in sub- 
stance, contains the same restriction as the 
law of Congress against the over-certification 
of bank checks. If this bill becomes a law, as 
seems not unlikely, then these banks would 
gain nothing, as to the matter to which they 
object, by abandoning their national organ- 
ization and becoming state banks. They 
would still be confronted by the same re- 
striction. 

The simple truth is that, whatever may 
be the special necessities of stock-brokers, 
growing out of the magnitude of their op- 
erations and their peculiar methods of do- 
ing business, the principle which under- 
lies the restriction is a sound one, as a gen- 
eral rule, in managing the affairs of a bank, 
and ought to be practiced by the banks, 
whether required by law or not. It was 
not incorporated into the national banking 
until March 8rd, 1869; and then it was es- 
tablished for the greater security of banks 
and their stockholders. The mere state- 
ment of the principle shows its general 





wisdom. 

A bank check is an order for the payment 
of money to the party in whose favor it is 
drawn, and addressed to the bank with 
which the drawer of the check is assumed 
to have deposits equal in amount, at least, 
to that specified in the check. Banks, for 
their own convenience, and that of their 
customers, have adopted the habit of certi- 
fying checks, instead of paying them at the 
time of presentation; that is to say, mak- 
ing themselves legally liable for their pay- 
ment, without any other security than that 
of the deposits on hand to the credit of their 
This security is ample, provided 
but 


drawers. 
the banks hold the requisite deposits ; 


| the dollar; and there is no prospect that, 
for years to come, they will be equivalent to 
gold dollars in bullion value. And, as to 
any agreement among the leading com- 
mercial nations on a coinage ratio for the 
use of silver in full legal-tender coinage, it 
is enough to say that this chimera of the bi- 
metallists may as well be dismissed al- 
together. They might as well undertake to 
build a railroad to the moon. 

The House Committee have put the thing 
in a very cautious and roundabout way, in 
order not to offend the prejudices of the 
silver men, What they really mean isto 
stop the coinage of silver dollars at the rate 
of not less than $28,000,000 each year, and 
then stop piling them up in the Treasury 
because there is no popular demand for 
them. The Government has bought the 
silver, and coined some 133,000,000 of such 
dollars, in pursuance of the silver mania; 
and this senseless experiment has already 
reached the point at which even lunatics 
might well have wisdom enough to make a 
pause. We greatly fear that Congress, at 
this session, will do nothing on the subject, 
and mainly because both parties are cow- 
ardly, and both alike afraid to offend the 
silvermen. The time, however, will come, 
if the experiment be continued, when the 
disastrous effects of the policy will arouse 
the nation, and sweep the Silver Law of 
1878 from the statute book with a storm of 





if they do not, and especially if the checks | 
certified exceed the deposits by millions of | 


dollars, and exceed the whole capital of the 
banks, as is sometimes the case in the bus- 
iness with stock-brokers, then the banks, by 
over-certification, are assuming liabilities 
without any security other than that of the 
general credit of the drawers of checks. 
They virtually make a loan, for the time 
being, without security, and leave the ex- 
tent of such loans to the discretion of the 
certifying agent. He does not and cannot 
consult the president or the directors every 
time he stamps or writes the word ‘ good” 
or ‘‘accepted” upon a bank check; yet he 
makes the bank liable for that check. 

There certainly is no objection to certifi- 
cation as a convenience; but over-certifica- 
tion, as a general rule to be practiced by 
banks, is not and cannot be a sound princi- 
ple of banking. Itinvolves a peril to which 
the system ought not to be exposed, and 
which it is the province of law to-prevent. 
So thought the nine eminent bankers who 
made their report to the New York Clearing- 
house in 1873. We thought them right 


then, and are still of the same opinion. 
> 


THE BILL OF THE COINAGE COM- 
MITTEE. 


Mr. Fisuer, of Pennsylvania, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, has reported to the 
House a bill from that committee, which 


proposes to limit the coinage of silver dol- | 


lars to the actual demand for their circula- 
tion until such time as there shall be an 
‘** equivalency of bullion value between the 
standard silver and gold coins of the 
United States, or until an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio for the 
use of silver in full legal tender coinage 
shall be made by the leading commercial 
nations.” This practically means to sus- 
pend the coinage of these dollars altogether, 
at least for the present. They are not de- 
manded, and never have been for actual 
circulation among the people. They are 
worth now only about eighty-one cents on 





indignation. 

The United States cannot indefinitely con- 
tinue the coinage of silver dollars, without 
driving gold out of use and out of the 
country, and without practically making 
these dollars the exclusive standard of value, 
and thus sinking all values to the level of 
this depreciated standard. It is a settled 
law of currency, that the less valuable will, 
in popular use, displace the more valuable 
currency.. The time will come, with the 
continuance of the coinage, when the Gov- 
ernment must force silver dollars upon the 
people in the payment of its debts; and 
then gold will begin to retire and go to other 
countries, leaving silver as our standard of 
value in practical use. This would not only 
depreciate all values, but subject our foreign 
trade to the most serious disadvantages. 
The only way to avert impending evils is to 
repeal a law that should not have been 


enacted. 
> 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


BusINESs men are now greatly disgusted 
at the slow movement in Congress in regard 
to cutting off our internal revenue taxes. A 
large majority in every group of men you 
meet with are scolding at this inactivity. 
Here we are, with millions upon millions of 
dollars pouring into the United States Treas- 
ury (not wanted to meet current expenses 
or to pay interest on the public debt) with 
hundreds of thousands of active business 
men standing and waiting, anxious and 
almost rebellious at the prospect of the 
great dangers following this hoard- 
ing of the capital of the country. 
We say plainly that the Republican 
Party now in power will have a big 
funeral in the Fall of 1884 if Congress 
don’t stamp out and clear out all the in- 
famous stamp taxes and all other internal 
revenue taxes, except those on liquors, 
cigars, tobacco and beer. Gentlemen law- 
makers, at Washington, if these taxes are 
not swept away before the present Congress 
adjourns, you, each and every one ot you, 
as politicians, it is now boldly asserted, will 
be swept away, never to see daylight again 
above the deepest depths of the big Salt 
River. There is no sense or reason in this 
delay. The people of the country, and par- 
ticularly its voters, will deal roughly with 
the party and its leaders, in and out of 
Congress, who continue thus to trifle with 
this important matter, the most important 
now under consideration. Unless these use- 
less taxes are removed capital, the very 
life blood of business, will soon be ab- 
sorbed, and great financial trouble it is be- 
lieved generally, wil) surely follow. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Henry Vittarp, John W. Ellis and Fred- 
erick Billings, leading directors in the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, have been 
elected directors in the New York, West 
Shore, end Buffalo Railway, and it is re- 
ported that this movement is the first step 
in the direction of establishing an independ- 








ent route direct to Puget Sound—a march in 


the right direction. 


The last quarterly bank statements of the | 


New York National Banks has created a fresh 


demand for bank stocks, which are now very | 


much wanted by capitalists here and also 
in the interior, in all sections of the country. 


distributed and are becoming more and 
more popular. 


, Much satisfaction was 
These securities are now being very widely | 


The life insurance companies have made | 


or are now making up their annual state- 
ments, and they all very soon will be given 
to the public. They will be looked for and 
examined with deep interest by the tens of 
thousands of policy holders who want to 
know all the figures, and whether they now 
have insurance that will insure. : 
The number of bankers and _ brokers 


vicinity has increased enormously within 
the past few years. To be a ‘‘ banker” in 
New York city seems to be the prevailing 
ambition of young business men in all 
directions. Five hours’ work, from 10 to 3, 
seven hours’ sleep, and twelve hours’ play are 


now the fashionable figures. 
a oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 
Present indications seem to point to a 
large accumulation of capital upon the 



























































Stock Marxet.—The Stock Exchange 
was the scene of considerable activity dur- 
ing the week, in consequence of the general 
advance in prices which has been occa- 
sioned by the united effort of the large 
operators to bolster up their pet lines. 
expressed upon 
‘*change” at the improvement exhibited in 
the popular feeling which manifested itself 
in a renewed confidence on the part of the 
‘‘outsiders” to participate in the dealings 
of the market. Their investments were 


| very cautious, however, and it was not 


until confidence in the rising market was 
established that there was a noticeable de- 
mand. There was a decline in the latter 
part of the week in Lake Shore, owing to a 
reported difference of opinion among the 


| directors as to the propriety of assuming 
now engaged in business in Wall Street and 


the purchase of the New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis line. A decrease in the 
earnings of the Union Pacific and North- 


| western, resulting from the snow blockade 
| was also noted. The falling off is con- 








sidered but temporary in character, as the 
prospective business of these roads is very 
large. The sales for the week amounted to 
2,222,935 shares, of which the following are 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations ; 


digh- Low. Clos’g 
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financial circles, which will, no doubt, in- a wo MW 4 WU 
fuse new enterprise into the business com- | Central Iowa... 100% HOH 

. . 3 87? 
munity, and thereby give employment to — 1. —* = - po oar 
B 9 Vescccccevscees . a 74, 
the accumulating amount of money seek- Re gaa 1gl0 2 79 79 
ing investment. There is no doubt but | Ches. ne eager _— bes ne BB 
* * : Ches, and Ohio Ist pf.. pees ; 24 
that many of the disturbing elements in the Chee. ant Clie ope Taina 500 963 5, 26% 
money market have been removed, with | C.,C.,and I. C.................. 2912 4% BH 4 
sis . 57, ‘Ta 2 4, 
the probability of others being cared for, } mop lg = _ a a 
fi see ie 
which will tend to enhance the prospective | Chicago and N. W...-..-....... 3%)510 185% 124 182% 
easy condition of finances that is of so Chicago and N. W. pf.......-+. 1,785 14936 1472 pete 
much importance at this time for the | C@ic##® Mand St P.......... — oo 
: Chicago, M., and St.Paul pf.. 1,300 122 121% 1214 
future success of the commercial interests | Clev.and Pitts... . 585 Moy 1993 1401; 
7 5 974 75 
of the country. For the week past there | ©onsel. Coal... = es SA MA 
' Colorado Coal........ - 2,350 Sls @ R03, 
has been an abundant supply of funds to | pejaware, L., and W.... 313,900 120% IBA 127% 
meet all requirements. Therate on call to | Delaware and ers a — —_ mg 
borrowers ranged between 2 and 6 per cent. | Denver and Bie Grantees ee oe oe 10 
Government bond dealers were supplied at | East Tennessee pf.... 3550 18 #1 «#3 
+ 7 7 
2and 3 per cent. Time loans were quoted — = and D.C = = r = 

: . PN Ticccccscesce an a 3 
at from 4 to 5 per cent. Prime mercantile Renover and Gt. Jo. .......... 590 GK @ wh 
paper sold very freely at 5 and 6 per cent. | Hanover and St. Jo, i 500 oun ws = 

. Hanover and St. Jo. pf. ex’d... 2,860 783, ~ 
Bank Srocks.—There has been a Very | somestake Minn.......... g 
fair investment demand for bank shares | Houston <4 —_— 
* - w= * Illinois Central....... 
during the week, whic h has resulted in een ereeygpene gy 14 
prices being firm, with the tendency to an | Lake Shore..........cscceee:-00+* ; 
: . A ‘ os 
advance owing to the favorable reports — = = bern stevese aan ae i = 
a . uisville an aveaans 7 i ? 
lately published. The following tables | 7, New Alb.,andC........ 830 67 63% 67 
gives the capital, net profits, and price paid | Long Island......... as 2, a e 2. 
> > » “2 Manhattan, Ist pref. . WO 4936 48 4916 
at the last sale of the stock of the respective Settee @ « <ssn... 300 188% 18K 1835 
institutions. Maryland Coal...........-s00++ 0” OW «Oo 
——__—_——-- - a = Memphis and Charleston...... 16,260 50 45 7 
1 Capital. a Last | Mil. and L. Shore............+++ 100 17% 1754 18% 
-——- _| exe Prefs. | Sale. | soy ena L. Shore, pref......... 600 8 48 48% 
America. ry tey 694,500) 150 Metropolitan. .........0.--.0+-00 500 8606 Asa 
a...  osoro00| Hessile 1333 | Michigan Central... 20,270 100%; 98; 99 
Br aw an seneeeeeereeeee! 1eeneee 1,965.200 240 Mobile and Ohio... . «+. 2,666 194% 1734 19% 
But’ch’s — , 2% 136, Minn. and St. Louis............. 8,585 30% 28% 30%; 
iin ankieadert 2,000,000] 614. ‘ot . . i 10) : , ae 
— . 300, 3 B90 ” Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 5,000 683g 645, 67 
Chatham... 450 060) | 215,500 130 | Mutual Union Tel...... nauecon 1520 2% % 4% 
—s 1,000,905 eT +008 | Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 33,950 47% 83%¢ 83% 
Citizens 10,000! "195,300! 745 | Missouri Pacific................. 32,410 105%{ 10834 104% 
a j by sny ot ae 150 Morris and Essex.............+6- 257 123 «123 «(133 
on ie “ 1,000,000 947,800 pond Nashville, C., and St. L......... 14,900 643g 60 6436 
Wass BEVOPe..cccccccsccece 250,000 .L0U) 115 N. J. Central 5 
Eleventh W’rd....... 100,000 36,200 RO N. Y. Central : 
Fifth National. eee 150,000 51,900 109) . . Tee eee ee Tee eer er eee “ x 2 
First National..... 500,000) 3,273,800) 367ig | N. ¥., and N. Haven.......:.... 100 170) «#©170)=«170 
Fourth Natt'nal iecaees bay Cr 121 N. ¥. and New Eng.............. 50% BL 
ton Nati’nal...... 0 358, : = “ 
Fifth Aveneu bivconcves 160,000 346,400 4 Wi. Fp Be Bip GRE W.....2005000050 895, 393, 
Gallatin Nati’al...... jy 000, ,000 be rgd 163 N. Y., L. E., and W. pref........ oun = «2 81g 681K 
Garfield....-.......... 1000 8,100) ..... N. Y., Ont., and W............... 6450 27% 26% 26%, 
ican...... 750,000 165,400 > H —s » rr 2 a ¥ 
oo. Sucmnnee.. | 2005000 13,200 11536 | N.Y. C. and St. L................ 110 1 M4 UX 
coma. Poesy eed eel 125” | N.Y. C. and St. L. pref........... 1,966 83 324 32% 
oe he 1,000,000 7,000] i” | North and West pref............ 3,615 3 3 
Imp. & Tr 1,500,000 2,878,400 | 2530 | Northern Pacific...... 
eo f00.000) 27g'499) 28 | Northern Pacitic pref... 
Leather M’f’s..... y 472,000} 133°" Ohio Southern........ cee . 
iene. pediacebeed gaeoieee L0eh ooo eeras | Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 
anhattan........se..seeee ~, 050, 1089,7 150 =| 
M'nut'rs & Mer...000022222. 100,000] ” 10,500| 73) | Oregon Trans......... 
MEE cnapnoe senresereenne 400,000} 131,000} 149 | Oregon R., and T... 
Market.........+- 500,000} — 353,100} 185 | Ohio Central..................0+8 
Mechanics’....... } 2, Y 1,170,300) 148 | Pacific Mail 
Mech. & Traders.... 200,000] 47,500! (95 acific Mail............0000..00 
qeovenestte. Seatcneis ‘ Y 24 Phil. and Reading 
serene azesss Pullman Car.......... 
teense. 7 | Peoria, Dec.,and E.. 
Metropolitan Quicksilver, pf...... 
Murray Hill, | Rens. and Sara... 
ae ‘ ec herr ee 
New York........ f  baccsencsicsatecens 
of 2. sere | Rich. and Dan.... 
Ninth National | Rich. and W. P... 
North a merice St. P. and D......... 
Oriental. --=.....2 | St. P.,and D.pref... 
— teeeeeeeeeeees | South Carolina...... 
BEE. « o ccccesccccccce . «a 
4 : I ir etasccmncccecesesee 
os he nies Oe OS ee 
proceso. | St. L. and San. F., pref......... 500 54 «(GBs B43, 
second Nationa St. L. and 8. F., Ist pref........ 817 100 995 100 
Seventh Ward 66. P., Mi. amd M,.......cecccccee 2,600 14734 142% 146%, 
Hi noe & hast — St. P., and Omaha............... 37,410 55 53 53 
ae Nobeten * | St. P., and Omaha, pref - 8300 112% 111 119K 
State of NM. ¥........... Toledo, Del, and B.... 400 «10 10 10 
Fe eh Ln Texas and Pacific... ++ 9,975 43 4036 41% 
Union ~y on LAE ght Union Pacific......... . 137 681 1043 102 1023, 
United States...... United States Ex................ Ww 8 68 68 
West Side. ......000000 Wab., St. Land Poo... 18,590 BY AME BH 
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W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 45,100 573g 545g 56S 
116 125% 125% 125% 
Western Union Tel.............. 153,060 854g 8336 83h¢ 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 
ment bonds was active and strong, with a 
disposition to realize on the high premium 
issues and reinvest in the others. Ex- 
tended 5s advanced 1} and 3s 4; 44s regis- 
tered and 4s declined each $. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 





Bid. { Bid. Asked. 
5s, '81. con. at 4 156 _ \Qusseney 68, °95. - 
is, est 113% 11a4/Cu Te oT "13035 _ 

8. 1891, cou arene 20% — 
4s, 1907, Tex.. p. 113% ay 7 és, 8.1 — 


. urrency 
4s, 1907, coup..... 11934 11944) |Gurrency 68, '99..1324 — 
Three per cents.108% 104 | 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were | 
only fairly active during the week, with a | 


slight fluctuation varying in accordance 
with the demand. The principal changes 
were an advance of 13 per cent. in Jersey 
Central Adjustment 7s to 106}, and 1 per 
cent. in Mil. & St. Paul Gold bonds to 128, 


and a decline of 1 percent. in C., C. & L. | 


C. Incomes, to 51. 
Bank StratTeMENT.—The statement of the 


Associated Banks, for the past week was | 


again a very favorable exhibit. The changes 
in the averages showed a contraction in 


loans of $431,400; a gain in specie of $209,- | 
900, and in legal tenders of $691,500; an | 
increase in deposits of $389,300, and a con- | 
traction in circulation of $56,500. bara 
movement for the weck results in a gain | 
in surplus reserve of $804,075, and the | 


banks now hold $8,674,775 in excess of the 
legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 





Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Deposits. 
New York... $9,528,000 1,925,000 $428,000 88,945,000 
Manhattan. 7,652,000 1,773,000 415,000 7,136,000 
Merchants’. 6,834,100 1,502,600 601,400 6,425,800 
Mechanics’. 7,117,000 936,000 823,000 6,114,000 
Union ...... 4,304,800 590,200 411,100 3,481,000 
America.... 9,169,900 1,081,000 501,200 7,035,100 
Phenix...... 2,768,000 682,000 117,000 2,590,000 
City......... 7,067,800 8,126,100 413,000 8,216,700 
Trad’sm’n’s 3,135,000 349,500 101,800 1,968,000 
Fulton...... 1,623,000 359,900 139,800 1,326,500 
Chemical... 13,071,500 3,787,100 598,400 13,217,300 
Mer. Exch.. 3,526,300 587,600 310,100 3,249,800 
Gallatin .... 4,126,600 565,600 181,200 2,290,200 
Btch& Dro. 1,605,400 297,800 146,400 1,574,100 
M’'chs.& Tra 986,000 138,000 86,000 948,000 
Greenwich... 990,700 24,700 161,400 994,100 
Lea. Manuf. 3,114,200 295,100 278,100 2,307,500 
Sev'nth W'd 1,086,900 249,900 114,400 1,231,600 
St'te of N.Y. 3,887,400 556,600 142,100 3,452,500 | 
Am. Ex..... 11,969,000 3,093,300 704,000 10,189,000 
Commerce., 15,710,300 3,080,900 636,800 10,467,000 
Broadway... 5,641,200 982,400 821,500 4,572,400 
Mercantile.. 6,260,300 667,700 #61,400 5,981,400 
Pacific...... 2,309,700 330,100 194,900 2,449,600 
Republic.... 5,592,600 682,100 171,900 3,288,800 
Chatham.... 3,285,300 898,400 209,800 4,366,700 
People's..... 1,552,600 173,100 89,100 1,789,300 
N. America. 2,643,800 227,000 198,000 2,606,600 
Hanover.... 8,588,400 1,465,800 800,200 9,099,300 
ee 8,283,000 584,900 851,400 3,266,500 
Metropol’n. 12,364,000 1,554,000 114,600 219,000 
Citizens’... 2,581,500 561,500 234,300 2,790,200 
Nassau..... 2,277,500 264,000 263,800 2,878,800 
Market. .... 2,547,000 79,300 100,500 2,451,200 
St. Nicholas 2,344,700 275,100 68,000 2,039,400 
Shoe & Lea. 2,690,000 692,000 220,000 3,205,000 
Corn Exch. 4,580,800 406,100 197,000 8,225,500 
Continent'l 5,680,200 1,369,600 244,700 6,074,700 
Oriental.... 2,118,000 72,600 398,100 2,127,2v0 
Marine...... 3,527,000 657,060 329,000 4,053,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,899,800 5,135,100 467,900 21,752,900 
Se 17,642,500 8,707,100 1,598,100 21,562,660 
Wall St.Nat. 1,593,100 228,900 133,500 1,607,600 
North River 1,471,000 21,060 201,000 1,426,000 
East River.. 1,128,600 130,400 164,500 1,038,500 
Fourth Nat. 14,987,900 4,909,400 831,400 16,716,800 
Central Nat 7,376,000 825,000 1,374,000 8,022,000 
Second Nat. 3,182,000 577,000 417,000 3,860,000 | 
Ninth Nat.. 5,957,900 1,496,300 459,500 6,287,200 
First Nat'l.. 15,446,100 3,855,200 444,600 16,400,000 
Third Nat.. 5,634,000 90,000 792,800 6,031,860 
N.Y.NtlLEx. 1,400,700 225,700 110,900 1,144,500 
Bowery..... 1,875,900 240,700 281,200 1,870,000 
N.Y¥.County 1,681,900 18,800 531,800 2,009,800 
Ger.-Amer.. 2,618,800 300,600 94,900 2,274,800 
Chase........ 4,608,000 1,228,700 439,800 5,429,300 
Fifth Ave... 1,994,200 252,000 191,200 2,016,900 
German Ex. 1,628,600 5€,000 233,000 1,900,900 
Germania... 1,695,200 48,7 231,700 1,890,500 
U. 8. Nat'l.. 4,507,900 1,026,700 219,800 4,776,500 
Lincoln N’l. 1,468,200 280,100 135,500 1,620,100 

Total... .#317,459,800 862,687,700 823,064,400 +508,309,300 

Dee. Ine. Ine. Ine. 


Comparisons. $431,400 $209,900 $691,500 $389,300 
Clearings for the week ending Jan. 13th... .8714,242,402 33 
do. do. do. Jan, 20th... 
Balances for the week ending Jan. 18th.... 
do. do. do. 


ForEIGN 


82,171,122 25 


week in consequence of a good demand for 
banker’s bills and a continued limited sup- 


ply. The demand was due principally to a | 
transfer of funds to the other side by the | 


United States Mortgage Company, which is 
to pay off $5,000,000 of its bonds in London 
on March Ist, and to remittances on account 


of matured railroad bonds and called and | 


other government bonds, the latter at- 

tracted hither by the high premium. The 

nominal asking quotations were marked up 
1 cent, to $4.83 for 60-day bills and $4.87 

for demand. Actual business was done at 

concessions of $c. to 14c. from posted 
gures. 

Divipenv.--The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of one dollar and a_ half 
per share, payable February 15th. 

Special attention is called to the adver- 


739,795,630 65 | 


Jan. 20th...... 30,689,063 #6 


ExcHanGE.—The market for | 
foreign exchange was strong during the | 


tisement of the - known ates tenth: 
ing house of C. H. Venner, who has some 
desirable investment bonds for sale, partic- 
ulars of which will be sent on n application. 





LOMBARD 


vasa COMPANY. 


(Incorporated. 
B. LOMBARD, Jrz., raga. a LOMBARD, 
Fyecstent. Vice. - President and Manager. 


$123,800 

Canitinal Personal Liability = 133:800 
DIRECTORS, 

B. LomBARD, JR., 226 Washington street, Boston,Mass. ; 

James L. LomBarD, Cashier Bank of Cretion, Creston: 

lows; LEwis LOMBARD, 226 Washington street, Boston, 





| Gonal, Bap, Concord, BH Hes ‘St. "Johnsbury, Vt.; 
L. D. SkinNER, Cashier Kaneas State Bank Wichita, 
a. GEO. E. SPALTON, Secretary Mo: 
Co., Wichita, . 8. 
wick County, Wichita, Kan. 
SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT. 
IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


_ FARM MORTCACE LOANS. 





3 


| anteed, payable nm. ungt > per 
| cents, which, through this management, have been so 
| deservedly popular. Over twenty years’ ex jerience on 
| their part, and five uaillions loaned without They 
| have roved among the best securities held by “the +4 
ings Banks of New Hampshire and Vermont, Life I ~ 
| surance Companies of Connecticut, Colleges, Trustee 
and private parties. In addition to capital and lability 
| of Stockholders a Guarantee vd of 4 per cent. on eac 
loan made by the fe Cosnpany will be set aside as p special 
| protection ders of Guara Wages. 
‘hese Ee. are eagetiane’ through the Bank of 
| Creston, Creston, low 
| For sale in sums to suit at our Boston office. 
Apply for emphiets, vith references and particulars, 
fo Geosicn owa, or LEW = OUBARD, m’l Agent, 
| 226 Washington street, Bost 4 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of hee ner ty on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


No Risk; “:" Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 


For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Il. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write Ad - a on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL ®TREET PEW, YORK 
(Form erly HOWES & CY). 
This house wweneqets a “eeperal "Stock Commission 
business, with very py 5 xperien 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 ts per cent., payable 
On demand. 


INV TO! RS get full information s shout our 

7 per cent. farm mort ag’ ar 1z 

Wat experience ; $4 000,000 loaned ; not a dollar los! J. Be 
atkins = = Lawrence,Kansas,and 243 ae 


WEST 
ARM 'MORTGAGE C0. 


C9 fies werk Flies 
OS lus NS. e Ss 
MORTGAGE | LA — 
arms, Interest i... omnes 
ae maturity in New York. 
my aced. acnpeten: 8. [a 
or_circular, re 5 rms. 
Bed EES RING aSecten ere 
resident c Secret 
LLETT, Treasurer; N N Rion NOHAS - 


N.Y. & NE RR. Co, 
| Car Trust Bonds, 
6° 
Issue $1,000,000. Series A. 


Security better than the lst Mortgage. 
The Bonds are Exempt from Taxation. 





























ae 











| Car Trusts are the safest form of Rail- | 


| road Obligations. 
For sale by 


C. H. VENNER & CO. 


BOSTON. 





MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 

KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 
Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 

We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best rtions of Kansas and Missouri, 
five times the amount loaned. 
to be the most — ana PROFIT- 
— form of investing money know 

nan experience of many year, ona loaning two 
million da , not one dollar lost. 

We assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and principal 
and a remisting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 
in of apy trouble or Goleg in vg Be col- 
lections ‘AGH EEING TO STAND ALL E SE, and 

HIELD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. TITLES GUAR- 

ANTE ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
for circular and full particulars, stating amount you 
| would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 

securities, titles.etc. Address 


H. ORGAN 
GENERAL wWiGEnt FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
ESTERLY, R.1., 


' JARVIS, ONLI & ‘00, Kansas City, Mo. 
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AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 

: nies having lines under construction and 
8 purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporations 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other*Corpora- 
= whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

rustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
Plication. 

JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 


WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


ncipa: ¥ emi-annual Interes 

© Pri = J d_ Semi I Int t 

in N. Y, Rea je: Loans and 

nh sums of 

Sixty-eight hundred foans made in 
for circular. 





v. Be P. Hammond, Vernon. Coun Dart- 
mouth "Sevings B ank, Hanover, N. Rev. “George 
Loomis, D.D., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


GE). W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. Yes and C Corning, Towa. 


Investment Bonds. 


We offer a large line of choice railroad bonds and 
other desirable securities on favorable terms. 

Circulars and full particulars furnished on apvlica- 
tion. 


A.W. Beasiey & Co., 


No. 98 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


8 % First Mortgages 


. Somethin 
FRANCIS SNinta & ¢ & 








new. Send for circular. 
Oey Indianapolis, Ind. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


ELECTION NOTICES. 
SEVENTH WARD NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK, New Yorx, January 12th, 1483.—At the an- 





nual election, held Tuesday ath inst., the following 
named gentlemen were duly ted directors of this 
bank for the ensuing year : 

John W. Lawrence, Charles F. Tag, 


Augustus C, Downing, Lyman W. Coe. 
Abraham R. Van Nest, F Tancis F. : Marbury, 
ree Montague, aS % le, 
James Hall, ry A. Rogers 

Edmund F-. Holbrook, Na thaniel rt ~~ mie edn 
At a meeting of the board, an hield this da Georg 


e 
Mon tague was unanimous) i te re-e lected Preaide a 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





ATC hattMOA CO TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE 
OMPANY.— Dividend Ne. 14. 
gue FRLY DIVIDEND of one dollar an 
fty cade per share will be payalie et —~ y 15th, 
1883, at the office of the Company tock: 
holders 0 of record January 13th, 1883, ~ ay close of 
usine’ 
Transfer books will be closed January 13th, at close 
of business, and reopened January 22d, 1+83. 
The National Bank of Commerce, in New Yor 
Sensis Agents. wi will ew the dividend to oThcbiens 
stered or 
vi he Merchants’ ton and Trust Company of Chica- 
0, Transfer Agents, b pay the dividend to stock- 
olders roristered in ae 
0. L, GOO DWI Assistant Treasurer, 
Boston, Jan. 2d, 1883. __% Milk Street. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE Pia INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
1 LIBERTY Sz,. 
New Yo om genuery 10th, 1873. f 
Tives FIFTH DIVIDE DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE PER CENT. has been declared, payable on 


demand 
____ THOMAS CLARK, Jx., Secretary. 


-FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 Broadway, 








BRANCH OFFICE, 152 BRoapway, ? 
New York, January 9th, 1883.) 


'§.HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a Semi-annual Dividend of 
Six PER CENT., payable on demand 


SAMUEL DARBEE, iy Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES oe 
_ 





pA stock of this Com, any has, by order of 


1883, at the office of the Li ogt 
PANY, 120_ Broadway. 
closed on January 2th and will remain closed until 
February 24, I 

“LEONARD E. CURTIS, Secretary. 





MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Rattway Co., 
TREASURER'S ——. 
GRAND pages 


NEw 
BOARD OF DI 


y PER oe gay 
dend of TWO P 


n its ca) x 
able on THURS 2 FRST day il a BN 
next, a 8 0 


er books ‘win bo tenes at 3 o'clock P. M. 


pL es ina 


THE LAKE SHORE AND m 


Commercial, 


THE CENSUS AND TENNESSEE. 


Tne last census gave to Tennessee in 
1880 a population of 1,500,000 people, who 
in the census year produced 500,000 tons of 
coal and 100,000 tons of iron, owned 165,000 
farms, 440,000 horses and mules, 800,000 
beef cattle, 700,000 sheep, and 2,000,000 
hogs, and raised 60,000,000 bushels of corn, 
7,300,000 bushels of wheat, 4,700,000 bushels 
of oats, 30,000,000 pounds of tobacco’and 
400,000 bales of cotton. 

A state of which such statistics are true 


cannot be a poor state. It is nonsense for 


a people thus numerous and with such thrift 
to be whining about their poverty. They 
but prosperous. They were 
so in 1880, and they are more so in 1883. 
Nothing has occurred since the taking of 
the census to make the above figures inap- 
plicable to their present state. In their soil 
and climate they are more than up to the 
average of the other states of the Union as to 
their prospects of future growth. 

And yet Tennessee, owing a debt of some 
$28,000,000, for the payment of which her 
faith is pledged, has somehow got it into her 
head that she cannot pay this debt. The ma- 
jority of the people said at the last election 
that she cannot pay sixty per cent. of it, and 
that the most she can think of doing is to 
pay fifty per cent. of it, and only three per 
cent. interest on that amount until the 
principal matures. Nobody outside of the 
state believes in the poverty of Tennessee, 
and nobody in the state honestly believes in 
it. The facts give the lie to any such idea. 

The simple truth is that Tennessee is 
abundantly able to pay her debt to the 
last dollar, including interest and _prin- 
cipal, but does not want to do it, and 
does not mean to do it. She means to 
cheat her creditors out of part of it at 
least; and being able to pay the whole, 
and not willing to do so, but willing 
to pay a part on her own terms, she 
confesses the cheat on the very face of the 
case. She admits the obligation in being 
willing to pay anything. She repudiates 
the obligation in not being willing to pay 
the whole debt. Dishonored Tennessee! 
What a shameful spectacle she presents ! 

sail n Seadas 


DRY GOODS. 


Wiri the advance of the season, there is 
a greater degree of animation manifested in 
the dealings of the dry goods market, and 
a somewhat more hopeful and cheerful feel- 
ing as to the future. Thus far during the 
new year, the improvement in the dry goods 
trade has not been very remarkable; still, 
it has been sufficient to indicate better 
times in the near future. During the past 
week there has been an active undertone at 
work and the volume of business, if not up 
to the sanguine expectations of some, was at 
lea.t fairly satisfactory considering all the 
circumstances. Buyers continue to arrive 
in large numbers from the West and South, 
and many have commenced their operations 
with something of the old vim, but with no 
tendency toward speculation in any class 
of goods. The demand thus far has been of 
a strictly legitimate character, and there is 
every reason to look forward to a good 
Spring trade. Such goods as prints, ging- 
hams, dress goods, hosiery, underwear, etc., 
have shown increased activity, and every 
indication of a lively demend in a short 
time. The stormy weather has retarded 
the progress that would have been consum- 
mated in the shipment of goods, to some 
extent, but it is confidently expected that 
clear weather will be the herald of lively 
times. 

Corton Goops.—There has been a con- 
tinuation of the steady demand for plain 
and colored cottons lately experienced by 
leading jobbers, with most relative activity 
in the best corporation makes, low-grade 
fabrics being more or less sluggish. Cotton- 
ades are a trifle more active; but buyers are 
very cautious in their operations, which are 
mostly restricted to a few leading makes, 
Cheviots are for the most part quiet, but 
there is rather more doing in the better 
qualities. Quilts and white goods are mov- 


are not poor, 





ing steadily and in very fair quantities. 
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Print Ctorus continue quiet and un- 
changed at 3§c for 64x64s and 34c for 56x60s 
respectively. 

Prints.—The demand for calicoes has 
been checked to some extent by the stormy 
weather which has prevailed throughout 
the week; but there was a fair business in 
certain makes of medium and light fancies, 
and some pretty good sales of shirting have 
been reported. Furniture prints are more 
sought for, and there is a steady call for 
Turkey-reds and indigo-blues. 

Printep Sarres.— Messrs. Wheelwright, 
Anderson & Co,, 74 Worth street, are show- 
ing a very handsome line of printed satines, 
which are meeting with ready sale. The 
designs are tasteful and novel, and the 
goods neatly put up in French style. 
Price 22 cents per yard. 

GirRGHAMS were in moderate demand by 
out-of-town jobbers, who placed some fair 
orders for dress styles, fancies, staple checks, 
&c. It is understood that the opening 
price for leading standard dress styles will 
be made 10}c. per yard. 

Dress Goops.—Package buyers con- 
tinued to place fair orders for such Spring 
fabrics lace buntings. 
Jersey clotis, Jacquard and figured worsted 
goods, ‘‘ wash fabrics,” etc for prompt and 
future delivery, and fancy cotton dress 
goods were more sought for by out-of-town 
jobbers. 

Messrs. 


as nun’s veilings, 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 34 Thomas 
street have placed on the market, a new and 
attractive line of ‘‘ Castilian,” ‘*‘ Lombardy,” 
and ‘‘ Annesley” fancy cotton dress goods, 
at the low price of 8c. per yard. 


Wooten Goops.—The business of the 
week indicates a vast improvement over 
that of the several preceding ones. For 
heavy goods the demand was fair, though 
not active. Fancy cassimeres are selling 
freely, and there are a good many orders 
on hand to be filled. The samples that 
are open are in good variety and of excel- 
lent style. Overcoatings, chinchillas, etc., 
are at the lowest possible figures, and from 
indications, an advance intended, as 
manufacturers say they have been obliged 
to pay higher prices for some qualities of 
wool. In_ hosiery beautiful styles 
in worsted and raw silk have been pro- 
duced, and the call for these goods and 
for underwear from the Southern and 
Western trades has been for this 
early period. 


is 


some 


good 


FOREIGN GOODs. 

The foreign goods market quiet 
throughout the week. Though importers 
have their samples in readiness for show- 
ing, some fine specimens of fancy hosiery 
and beautiful and entirely new styles of 
dress goods are waiting the attention of the 
earliest buyers, and importers are prepared 
to show attractive lines of silks adapted to 
the coming season. Hamburg embroideries 
were more sought for by manufacturers and 
the trade and a fairly good business was 
done. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the past year: 


was 


For the week 1883. 18%2. 
Entered atthe port.......... . 81,787,279 3,435,029 
Thrown on market............+ 2,153,041 3,351,923 

Since Jan. lst 
Entered at the port. eeccese 7,130,595 9,191,954 
Thrown on the market.............. 6,956,574 8,716,951 


WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, January 22nd, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin : Langdon GB...36 11 
“ L..36 88 \Lonsdale.......36 9}¢ 
« 6-4 17}¢ “ Cambric 36 1234 
Alle ndale hase 54 17 |Masonville.....i 36. 9¢ 
besad 7 4 20 (Nashua, E.....36 94 
“6 44. 84 22K ” P.....42 11g 
Avondale . 36 814 be W....45 12% 
Ballou « Son. ..36 73¢| Newmarket, F..36 vbr 
ae © BL Be einen 36 11}¢ 
Bay Mills satin S = 944 “ Wt'rTwist 36 12%¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 1014, “ ....54 16 
Blackstone, AA. 36 8%| “ ..6-4 174g 
Boott, — Beye 27 4 " ..84 2 
eee 36 ¢|Pe ppe srell ....6-4 16}¢ 
“ ~=AGC 36 ..7-4 20 
Cabot... . 1-8 7" | a 84 223¢ 
OF gc xe mene’ 44 Th¢ vas -.94 25 
 » tweaked 9-8 1014 . 10-4 27 
6. cevvccced 64 il 9 ---11-4 323g 
negnehes 27 «4% \Pequot. sevveeed- 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 eo 20 
Dauntices oeveee 86 6 ‘Blatervilie.... ..88 644 


| 














ht,Anchor 36 .10 Tuscarora, XX.36 — 
Fearless...... 96 49784 \Ution.......... 9 
Fruit of the Loom : | “ ex, heavy.36 91g 
Sel  saccuden 5-4 16 
a “ 33 4, * 254.8 64 18 
“ “ 42 agig) «@ 84 271; 
——- Genet _. a" sccasnne 94 30 
Green G....... - i 10-4 3234 
Gold 1 Medal Thy| “ heavy...100 35 
“3 644, “ Nonp.....36 12 
Great Falls, 'S..31 — |Wamsutta 
” M..33 — | s OXX.36 «1149 
“ A. .33 ** cambric.36 121¢ 
Hill's Semp. Indem: “*d@blewarp36 12 
..33 8 |Washington....26 687 
. * «eS Wauregans, 100836 1234 
« “« ..42 113g: “ shirtcotton— 12 
“ oe on 1234 a ee 36 11 
Highland Bed 36 «(9 ** cambric...— 124 
SUN. ciconncen 36 8 Whitinsville...36 8 
India ian Orchard : ” ome «6 
DW36 91¢ Williamsville : 
Saisie 76. ...36 ig A1.é 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F....36 6 ‘Laconia. iareclle 25 
Atlantic, A.....36 . andes 1-4 271¢ 
- “Baie Lyman --40 10% 
. H. .. .36 ee be 
ee ise “BB... .36 = 684 
« LL...36 614; “ ome 6 
- Vavscee - GE ” ore 5 
Appleton, A....36 8 we Stand. 38 7 
- XX ..36 7 (Mystic River...36 7 
“ R. .. .36 a Nashua, fine O... Tg 
Augusta....... 36 R....36 8 
“6 eaie cee es “ E....40 9% 
e Be oe SE " W....48 12% 
Broadway. ....36 aK Newmarket, DD. oy 6 
Bedford, R.....30 - 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 H¢; e N. "36 1% 
ee Or 36-78%  Pacifi, Extra..36 73% 
“ M, fam .36 ve * 7 
ae a. veneiel 161g 
Continental, C .36 1 ..-84 20 
- D.40 «8% 28 9-4 221¢ 
Conestogo,D. .28 6 " -10-4 25 
wa G...30 64 ” 11-4 271¢ 
46 8...38 7% " 12-4 321¢ 
“ W...36 714 Pepperell Efine, 39 «8 
Dwight, X......30 6 36 Tg 
ele “SPRRE 33 6% - o.. 88 7 
e Suna To “ N....30 634 
Exeter, A...... 36 6% Fears | ae 36 8 
se Se 83 61¢ ate & 
Ellerton. ....10-4 25 © senna 54 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8 ‘Pittefield,A....36 51¢ 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 1114 Pocasset, C....36 714 
Indian Head. . 36 «8 - ---.33 636 
30 7%) “ £E....40 8% 
-— * -40 10%¢ Stark, AA...... 36 
- “ .45 1216 epg 36 — 
Indian orchard : “ heavy....40 91¢ 
9 DW..40 9  aenee ented 48 16 
- DW. .36 : © jsenween 58 18 
“s = | rr 78 2714 
. Bee “ieee @ 4. cca 86 30 
Lawrence, LL. .36 668% ‘Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
Biase 1 = wenees 72 25 
66 XX. 36 134 63 79 30 
“ XXX.40 8% - vem 89 321¢ 
Langley, A 36 67 “ 99 35 
seeds 7-8 6 o er 
~—-_ 3-4 5 Wachusett..... 36 «(784 
Laconia 74 17 we eeaven 30 — 
eats 8-4 20 oS Seseee 40 11 
meee © © wabvcs 48 13 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 6  Manchester....—@ 6}¢ 
American. ..... —@ 6 Merrimac D..—@ 615 
Allen’s fancy. .—@ 4 |\Mallory........ —@ 614 
Arnold’s........—@ 6}4|Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 655 Pacific bins samen —@ 63 
Dunnell’s nee + 6\Richmond’s....—@ 634 
Garner’s. .-—@ Me = solid 
Gloucester... —@ 6 ee —@ 6}¢ 
OS eae —@ 61g Sted River, fan- 
Hamilton...... —@ 6}4|  cy.......2500 61g 
or ~~ iS b 4 thbridge 
faney... —-s Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster . —@— \|Windsor, fanc y. —@ 61g 
CORSET JEANS. 
peer -@ 7'4\Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Androscoggin Kearsarge sat..—@ 814 
"| See —@ 81g Lawrence...... —@— 
Canoe River. ..—@ 6¢ Naumkeag sat..—@ 8¢ 
Clarendon..... —@ 6} s[Renpecelt blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, ee —@ 713 
Imported. ..—@ 7 


Caledonia, 8 ~@i's g Park Mills, No. 
X.. —@10! = SSE —@12'4 


Economy...... —@ il * Park Mills, No. 
Far&Mnrs,No.7—@13 | 70........... —@1314 
Prodigy........--@11 |York, I........ —@12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15!¢ Otis, CC....... —@12 
RS 6 <a ismuk -@ 9 ‘Otis, BB....... —@13 
as a h’y Pearl River....—@15 
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BJ Denne 


continuing the Retail Business of the late firm of 


A.T.STEWART & 6O., 





| HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A FULL ASSORT- 


MENT OF 


CARPETS, 


In New Spring Patterns, 


| At the Lowest Prices. 


ON MONDAY AND THROUGHOUT THE WEEK, 
WILL BE PLACED ON SALE 


Lowell and Hartford 

| 

| 3-PLY INGRAINS, 

NEW PATTERNS, 

AT 835 CENTS PER YARD, 
regular Retail Price, $1.25 Pr. Yd. 


Broadway, 4th Av.,9th and {Oth Sts. 





Ld Deming 


Continuing the Retail Business 
firm of 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


ot the late 


WILL OFFER ON ~~ AND THROUGHOUT 
DRESS GOODS 
AND 
SLTLKS 
AT THE FOLLOWING 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
Sik and Wool and All-Wool 


PLAIDS, 


5Uc., GUc., Tic. PER YARD; 
Recent Prices, $2.50 to #3 per Yard. 


BROCADED DRESS GOODS 


From 25c. to $1.25 per Yard; 
Former prices 7éc. to $3 per Yard; 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


Heavy Qualities, 


40c. to $1.75 PER YARD; 
Formerly $1.75 to $4 per Yard. 
Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desired. 


| Broadway, 4th Av. 9th and {Oth Sts. 





DRESS GOODS. 








DRESS GOODS, 


& 53. 





THE 


BANKRUPT 
STOCK 


LATELY OWNED BY THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS 


ASSOCIATION 


IS NOW ON SALE AT 


MM] 


Tanto & SU 


AT ABOUT 


Fifty 


ON THE 





Gents 


DOLLAR. 
| All are Invited to Come and Examine 
Stock and Prices. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th St. 


paws ehaane —@16 York..........—@16 | 
Cc olumb’ n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@14!¢ | 
brown... @l4 4 @13!, 
GINGHAMS. 
| Amoukeag.. .....—-@ 84 Plunkett... .. -—@ 
D nace usaund ~@ 8'¢'Renfrew....... -@ 1038 
Glasgow,checks—@— | White M’f'gCo. 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 814|_ staple.. 
Lancaster...... —@ 8}4|White W oe 
Manchester. ...—@ 734; fancy.. @ 8 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Methuen, AA.... 1534 
" “4-4 21 ” ASA... 18 
- | Wh Is ones ccc. 7 
. = 14 Pearl River...... 16! 
¢ RS = Pemberton, AA.. 141 
" ™ * B.... 124 
“ esse in ; “ E.... 104g 
S 11 Swift River...... 84 
Cordis, AAA...32 15 /|Thorndike, A.... 84 
“  ACE,..32 17 as B... 8 
“ No. 1..82 17 Willow Brook, 
Meenien, DB. .c.- THE) BO Bo vccccvecs 7 
66 es ae 32 16% 
Lewiston, A...36 1844) “ ....... 1344 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......— @8{,Massachu- 
Augusta...... — @7% setts,D....— @ 8% | 
Pre — @8 Massachu- 
Laconia.... .. — @8%)| setts,G — @7 
Lyman, H....— @— Pepperell....— @ 8% 
Langley, B...-- @8 (Stark, A.....— @ 8% 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 93¢ Otis, BB..... — @10 
Amoskeag. ...— st ie Thorndike, a— @12 
* fancy 123¢ er 
Columbian. . @ silu Uncasville, A. 
Hamilton....— $12 |Whittenton. . ae 10% | 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, Jan. 19th, 1883.) 








COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 6 @10 

Santos, Choice to Best ee ae 8 @ 8 

| SAE De Gee SS AU Cee 13 @15 

eRe re: 24 @25 

Nc 0ddnw da cdieuebavbe ean en el 7 @12 

MG «tthe «duuceddemaeunete<e 7 @l 
TEA. 

Pins knnbsckndgednanaiewetenes> 20 @40 

ons cccctcnanccerencommeanie 13 @60 

Geckahcud saccdedsconeineed eevtese 14 @45 

CE ic cgv0s cascadectecninwens 27 @65 

a acaiuis bb eneiedesseGaatwsuens 15 @75 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.............+++- 1%@ 8 
ES, ee rr 94%@ 9% 
hc dicts sna eeece peewee a 
| Sree re 

I vsankss occénerees : 

Waite.—Standard A...............+0 

EE a ea 

Yarszow.—Oatlee C.......ccccccccccese 

ss Kctncacbebucenaseu 
MOLASSES. 

Ge Ritie intaes oe cceensaenuneenanees 26 @30 
A =e eee 30 @34 
eer 35 @40 

is Ah ah eintbendevewaten 35 @53 

New Orleans, new crop............... 43 @62 

FISH. 

George’s Cod Po tag per qtl...8— — @ #7 25 

Grand Bank Cod............+. —— @ 625 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 15 00 @ 17 00 

Mackerel, No, 2 Mags........0. 12 00 @ 13 00 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 900 @ 9 50 

Herring, per box.............. — 24 @ — 25 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush.....@— 30 @#%— 33 

Mediterranean. SATE ERE ERS — 28 @ — 30 

Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk — — @. 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘“ Higgins’s, “© — @ 250 

Liverpool, “ Pheonix, “ —— @ 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘ W’shi’gt’n’s“’ 150 @ — — 

Liverpool, ‘“* s’ndry bra’s“* 140 @ 1 45 

2a SS = 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
FLovur : 
Sour Extras and Patents...83 75 @4 90 
SS OSS 300 @ 3 55 
Superfine Spring........... 300 @ 3 60 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- 
rr 345 @ 3 8 
State Extra brands......... 390 @ 410 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 390 @ 410 
Minnesota, “Clear paskesiee @ 5 50 
Spring Wheat. Patents”. 540 @7 30 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 410 @ 420 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
ee 410 @ 505 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’&). 4 20 @ 4 45 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 20 @ 4 90 
St. Louis, Family......... 490 @ 5 25 
St. Louis, CAINS... ones 5 30 @ 5 50 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 475 @ 5 25 
Winter eat, ‘‘Patents”.. 575 @ 7 10 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 25 @ 5 00 
SouTHERN FLovr : 
eer er 450 @49%9 
Ac rakaswkeneaeneete 5 20 @5 75 
coke nes sawn meneneen 600 @7 00 
Rye Fiour 
ith Oaanesmonaownee 250 @ 3 00 
Rs ickes cence aeenen 350 @ 3 90 
Corn MEAL 
ES 4) sxipamaninawas ay 300 @ 3 75 
ey Reo caiis Seas 375 @ 3 90 
~~ ae 875 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: 
Wc casccs suataeees anal #113 @%11544 
a, Se See — 9% @— — 
ee paveaxenesoennes 114 @119 
Corn : 





Oats: 
= RO Ee 49 @— 53 
ee — 46 @— 50 
Mew York, Mized.......... — 49 @— 50 
Rye: 
aS Ae oer — 7 @—— 
eee —% @—-— 
BEANS: 
6: ins din taaiecigas adi 250 @ 2 55 
ee 310 @— — 
SE ee ee 250 @— — 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 125 @1 30 
Southern Black Eye, ? 2- 
_ | 275 @ 300 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
eee o19 00 en _ 
eee 5 25 
PE MD ws cidessiccbs 18 00 —_—— 
EES 18 75 @ 19 00 
Bacon: 
cabin ecnen ss 1000 @ 10 12% 
Tame Clear. ...0.2iscccee 975 @ 10 00 
Sea 10 25 @ 10 37% 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... .--13 @-—l 
Smoked Shoulders...... — 94@ — — 
Smoked Strips........... —12 @ —— 
MILL FEED. 
id beisacinrnnnedicininaie wna $17 00 @318 00 
EEE renee 17 00 @ 18 00 
ee ana sand dni bow neve 17 00 @ 18 00 
= aah Prisca ada ieee = 4 @ = 00 
~~ Scarab a calas W daiaosbined abiate @ 00 
Rye Feed ............ des wuwentes 19 00 @ — — 
i cdcenn wna ouesasewe 28 00 @ 29 00 
Linseed Meal ........ sbenngtaees 27 00 @ 28 00 
IN oo bos csdescessucses 22 00 @ — — 





HAY AND STRAW 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice. 
State Dairy, pails edhe mat CEE Oe 28@32 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior.......... sweusha 24@29 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy........-. 
Western, Factory, fair to choice 


CHEESE. 


s 
Ohio Factory, flat fine.... J 
Flat, good to prime.................-. 
Skimmed Creame 











EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..33 @34 
State and Pennsylvania........... .. 28 @29 
Western and Canadian................ 27 @28 
LARD. 
om, ge eee = ein -- 
Re | PRES RE Rae ee it aie _-— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
maton, Soy ee — 18 @— 20 
Spring Chickens Philadelphia. ..— 20 @— 22 
oe eer — 14 @— 15 
“ State and Western. — 14 @— 15 
8 ee er — 18 @— 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Onions, Red, per bbl...........+ 150 @ 1 75 
BO  ascceecscccs 1 50 @ 1 62 
Onions, White ‘“ eee Fy 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100....... 6 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 2 75 @— — 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 250 @ 2 75 
Sweet Potatoes, per a 2 00 @ 2 50 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches..... 100 @ 1 50 
Taraies Hussian, per bbl.. — 75 @ 1 00 
Squash, per bbl................. -) 50 @ 2 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N. Y., m’x’dl’ts $2 50 @ $3 50 
Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl. . 300 @ 400 
Apples, Greenin: nib per bbl.. 300 @ 400 
Apples, Windf: per bbl... 175 @ 2 25 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per 
4” Syeerndiege 350 @ $75 
Oranges Fe falc to good, per 
Lape paged 350 @ 375 
Grants, W ‘ x. Y., Catawba —4 @— 6 
Grapes, Isabella, per Ib........ —@ —-—— 
Cranberries, Jersey, pr. p. cr’te 400 @ 4 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
good, per crate. . 350 @ 375 
Sema, Virginia, hand-p’ kd, 
“ee ar 144@—1h% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Glee’. .u..c060.-cces one = S4@— 884 
PONE, PO vince esessecees .—e @—13% 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 5{@— 
NI Karas sattescercnwons — 1K@— 7% 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beef, dressed.. sosseees — 8 @— 9K 
Western, heavy ‘wethers......... — 64@— 6% 
BRENNG,, WENN. occ ccecccccccece — 54@— 6 
5 Jersey and near-by...... —5 @— 54 
| RR Hee — 3%4@— 4 
Spring Lambs.................. —6 @— 7} 
Live Calves, prime.............. — 94@—10 
- “<  fele togoed......... —7T @— 8 
“ vad —— = —5 @ 6% 
nig - re —4 @— 4% 
Dressed Veals, pose to fine...... —ll @—12 
WN tin tanwais —13 @—l4 
vcincisasntnsien dius Baxeoe — 58@— 64 
‘* dressed, per 100. — 8@— 9 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
te Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... B— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Supermpomnete 37 00 @40 00 
** Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
6 QE Bisccccccccs 31 00 @33 50 
sé = Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
‘¢ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“ eat ”* liseeebec 50 00 
Gee «~ . sides 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“ ” Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
fs) ities compounded to order: 
mestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
| Homestead Tobacco Grower 
} (Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
| Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Maftfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)...........- 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs.......... 35 00 
| Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
— arranted Pure Bone 
eal, Pade a 33 00 
— rt Bone, per 2,000 
a a aK” $1 00 @33 00 
Allen'e 8 Phosphate............+.. 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peray’ n rectified, . rs P.c- 68 00 @70 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Gumnape, 
CS ae -...-52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @82 00 
* ~ dissolved, high grade......— — @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 8 60 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
— ~ Potash (80 p. c.), per @1% 
eeteef Aasusabins per 100 ibe.— — @ 430 
Dribd Bi Blood, unit. . 325 @ 8 a4 
| ASHES.— rr 5YL@BY « cents per Pot an: 
— @6% for Pear 








Iusurance, 
THE MILWAUKEE FIRE. 


ProsBaBLy the year 1883 will not furnish 
throughout the entire world a greater horror 
than was produced, just as its first week had 
closed, in the city of Milwaukee. A usually 
quiet city of the lakes, known as the cream 
city, from the many beautiful residences 
and buildings built from its cream-colored 
bricks, it has been plunged into a notoriety 
which it might well be thankful to have es- 
caped. The loss of property was a matter 


of small consequence. It was less than a 


just punishment to the owners and man- 
agers who dealt out food and lodging ina 
death trap. The managers alone knew the 
dangers attending their guests. They alone 
knew that the dangers were so great that the 
fire insurance companies almost universally 
shunned the risk, and yet they went on re- 
ceiving guests with that bland smile only 
known to hotel clerks and managers. If it 
is right to punish crime, then those who 
were responsible for this horror, and who 
were parties to it, and who had the knowl- 
edge of the dangers, should be punished. 
In reading the world’s history, it is impossi- 
ble to find anything exceeding the terrible 
suffering which came to the inmates of that 
hotel in Milwaukee on the morning of the 
10th of January. No cruel king or relent- 
less tyrant, or arbitrary general, or unmer- 
ciful despot, ever inflicted such terrible 
suffering upon his victims as was inflicted 
by the managers of the Newhall House 
upon the people who had merely asked them 
for shelter. The managers alone knew the 
dangers, and withheld their knowledge for 
the greed which urged them on. 

All great events teach lessons. To work 
reforms requires sacrifices. Some one must 
suffer, else the world will not grow wiser. 
The sacrifice has come. Will its teachings 
be heeded? And what does it teach ? 
Probably nothing whatever to hotel mana- 
gers. For a short time extra precautions 
will be paraded, and people will hear of 
fire-proof hotels, and night watchmen, and 
of all sorts of appliances for putting out 
fires. And there will be the usual number 
of new fire escapes, which always succeed 
great fires where loss of life occurs. It will 
be only short lived, and then the public will 
partiently and obediently wait for another 
Southern Hotel or Newhall House fire to 
bring to us terrible and multifarious mur- 
der. But the individual can learn the les- 
son another way. He can refuse to be 
conducted to the top of a building con- 
structed with many winding stairways and 
passages, and placed in a room from which 
it is difficult to find an egress in broad day- 


light, and when death is not staring one in | 


the face. There is one simple remedy he 
can ask, and can have. It is not a patent, 
but acoil of rope. If he is lodged a hun- 
dred feet above the ground, and has the 
coil of rope where he knows he can use it, 
he can sleep in comfort. If one must be 
placed away up in the air ontopof atinder- 
box, then one should insist upon having about 
him an appliance for escape which costs 
hardly more than a dollar. It takes up the 
smallest amount of room; is easily used, 
and is perfectly safe. 

Crowded cities require high buildings. 
The modern elevator makes the higher 
rooms, with their purer air, quite as desir- 
able for offices as the lower ones. One, 
two, three, and sometimes a half dozen 
elevators take people up story after story 
and leave them there to trust in the possi- 
ble fact that the building is fire-proof. It 
is not an evidence of timidity or over-sensi- 
tiveness for such people to have in their 
offices a coil of rope of sufficient length to 
reach to the ground. It is mere fore- 
thought. Owners of buildings and hotel 
proprietors will not, or do not, furnish it, 
and so it is the public which must heed the 
lesson taught by the recent Milwaukee 
fire. 


in 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 


We are indebted to the Journal of Com- 
merce for the following in regard to the Fire 
Insurance Companies of this state. The 
facts presented will interest all holders of 
stocks in these corporations and also thou- 


















































sands among our readers who insure in 
them : 
, ' { 
a | wi zl & z 
= gS | 
pore 
<i3 
= by | = a ¥ g e . 
: | REIS | S812 *) 8 
fae ES heb 
: tg li le Slee: 
be 20 oe #§ | Be]: 
American Ex./~$900,000| 5 | 100/138 15|194 00|100 
= mage | 400,000} 5 | 50/230 oy 240 25/150 
Broadway-...| Sovajo| $ | 23iaye sslage Salta 
Brooklyn.....-| 158,000 7g, 17/240 58/281 00|195 
Cit ZONS...... | 800,000; 5 | 20/267 06/243 20/150 
uy. | 210,000} 5 | 70/180 88/181 58/1173 
Com relat 250,000/ 5 | 100/152 93) 152 Cu/125 
coafaby) $883 2 | Big 
“Continental. 1,000,000 7.88, 100 240 673585" zl 
Empire vy 200,000} — | 100/187 <aji80 53) 85% 
s.. 200,000; 6 | 100172 73/164 63 115% 
—- *+| 200,000; 334) 30/139 11)196 98 93 
Farragut. ...../ 200,000, 6 | 50/162 3/157 00 125 
Firemen’s Tr..| Troooel 6 | 40 ise ets 00 105 
sarees T| 150,000) 5 | 10/138 741119 00 10536 
Germanta."-".| 1500.00) %s""| Bo Ise 85/198 26 14734 
—* Ss 6 | sagiass sites Solis 
Glens Fails....| 300,000, 5 | 10/397 07/417 21'200 
Guardian . 200,000} — | 100)110 00)103 00) 65 
Hamilton «. 150,000/ 5 | 15/182 85) ...... 120 
| 1,000'000 5 | 50/188 27/171 56140 
-| 3,000,000, 5 | 100 160 20/159 13 145 
| “’500,000! — | 50/124 00/113 00) 84 
“| B00to00! | Soleo Salaae gi/1z6 
nickerb'icer, 210,000, 8 30 136 23/141 bo 
Lafayette.....| 190000 1 | soliee gelise altos 
rongiysnd| goognd] 8 | Soutan elise aulige 
Manfs’& B'lrs) 200,000 8 | 100 184 60178 14 112% 
+Mechanics’. 250,000; 5 | 50.166 40) ...... 150 
Mech. & Trad.| 200,000, 5 | 25/200 15/186 15/125 
Mercantile....| 200,000) — | 50 110 13/108 68|_71 
Merchants’. | 200,000, — | 50/180 15/173 31/105 
Montauk. eves 200,000 5 § 60/142 00/141 50/108 
Nenonal’..".. po0'00o| & \sholee Ole llee 
N.Y. Equit...| 10/0001 & | 8/954 55/866" 30| 160 
Bice | BOBS |S Ba Bae 
North River, 350,000; 4 | 25 128 00/127 45/108 
Pacific........ 200,000 7 | 25/202 50'285 43/163 
Fersici| pees! & | "nue ie ane 
peter Cooper | 150,000! 6 | 20/288 44/934 60|1621¢ 
Rutgers. ..."..| "goooes| & | So.iee BIT sollanss 
eoccess A ‘ | 
Standard... ../ 200,000, 8}¢/ 50/178 01/168 08|105%6 
Starvesaué..| sonteoo| 6 | Seite sol-s6 Solan” 
+Sterling...... 350,000 — | 100/107 86/106 00| 60 
United States} 250/000! 5 | 25/192 05/192 251185 
Will’sb’g City! 250,000, 10 | 50800 07/260 44/250 
estchester.. 000) 5 10 158 34)161 34/123 
Met. PI. Glass! 100,000! 5 _| 100.150 75(158 25|125 
* Scrip included. + Ca —! Rw 4 100,000 since 
January Ist. + Capital january 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir is not worth while to discuss very 
much the question of Mr. McCall’s appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department, for it should not 
be even presumed that any other appoint- 
ment will be made by Governor Cleveland. 
It makes no difference whether it is viewed 
from the standpoint of the companies or of 
the people of the state. It is neither a 
question of monopoly nor anti-monopoly. It 
is simply a question of justice of putting 
a man in the position who has an unbiased 
mind, and who knows better than any one 
else how to perform the duties of the posi- 
tion, and will watch carefully the interests 
of all concerned. There is not a company 
which cannot trust him, and there is 
not an individual which cannot trust him, 
when any question of right is at stake. 
There is one thing which can be said truth- 
fully: if Mr. McCall should not be appointed, 
there would be a feeling of just indignation 
from every source; except, possibly, from 
some political aspirants, and it would find 
expression in words of severe censure. It 


makes no difference how much any othe: 
man, no matter who, is pressed for the posi- 
tion, not one word of censure would follow 
a failure to make him the superintendent. 


sosone This is atime of year when house- 
holders should examine their stoves and 
ranges carefully. It will be necessary many 
times during the coming months to crowd 
them to their utmost capacity, and if there 
is any weakness it is very likely to show it- 
self. A hole in the bottom of the stove, a 
flue which is not perfect, and a house and 
possibly a number of others is gone. One 
of the greatest causes of fires in the Winter 
is carelessness in handling ashes. it is 
always carelessness, for any one knows that 
they should never be placed in a wooden 
dish. Some fire insurance companies have 


practiced sending their surveyor around to 
examine the Winter appliances for prevent- 
ing fires, and the idea is certainly not a bad 
one. 








- INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


| THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY. 


WE print in another column the thirty-third 
annual report of this corporation, which shows 
the following important figures to which public 
attention is respectfully invited. It began the 
year 1882 with net assets amounting to $9,977,- 





949.24. Its total income, during the same period, 
including premiums, interest on investments, 
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rents, etc., was $2,031,576.53, while its disburse- 
ments for ‘death, losses, dividends, salaries, taxes, 
agents, commissions, etc., were $1,347,049.04. 
Its present gross assets are now estimated at 
$10,662,476.73, showing a very handsome gain in 
strength over its position at the end of the pre- 
vious year. Its present net surplus over and 
above the legal amount held for reserve, and for 
all unadjusted losses and claims awaiting proof, 
etc., is $2,229,371.09. All the figures show con- 
tinued and substantial prosperity, and such as 
should, in our judgment, give entire satisfaction 
to all its policy holders, Its official manage- 
ment continues the same. 


CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE COM 
PANY, NEW YORK. 

This corporation is one of the few which 
shows a fair profit on its business of the past 
year. The losses in all directions have been very 
heavy with all fire companies, and several have 
recently decided to wind up and go out of bus- 
iness entirely. The Continental is a very con- 
servative institution, and in all its eventful his- 
tory, with its immense losses years ago, at Chi- 
eago and Boston, has steadily marched along, 
from the starting point—some thirty years—-with 
a capital of $500,000, until it has accumulated 
sound assets of $4,450,534.50. Its annual state- 
ment, printed elsewhere, gives further particu- 
lars, and is well worth examining. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

The yearly statement of the U. 8. Branch of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company (issued with the exclusion, as now re- 
quired by the law of this state, of the aggregate 
amount of the Company’s deposits with other 
states) of their Home Office, is a splendid exhibit 
of the condition of this Company, which trans- 
acts the largest fire insurance business in this 
country. A comparison of the assets at the be- 
ginning of this year with those published at the 
same period of last year shows an increase of 
$787,373.19, while the net surplus, after deduc- 
tion of all liabilities, is $2,458,090.16, an increase 
of $623,983 over figures given last week. Among 
the assets are $1,047,741.91 held in real estate. 


1829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1883 
—-0 — 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 








CAPITAL -»  %%400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve............ 1,796,748 61 
Unpaid Losses and Di 82,376 17 
Net Surplus e 857,517 30 

TOTAL ASSETS, (Jen. . at 1888)......00000 ~ $3,086,637 08 


HS Ne MAE Prien 
EZRA T.CRESSON, Vectra ti ay, 
Sec ecretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Agency pues: 


RGE F. REGER, Manager. 





33d Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


156 Broadway, New York. 











Net Assets, December Slat, 1#81..............+ $9,977,949 24 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1882, 
Premiums received. ..........++.+ $1,013,921 10 
Interest received on mortgage 
ENED, vc cocccessnanapcocesecogoosege 144,856 04 
Interest pnt on bonds 

owned by company...........+- 59,986 30 
Interest etoctvs on other secur- 

ities, rents, CtC,......0.eecesses 415,968 96 
Add interest oa rents due and 

QOOTROE 2.0. cporcccgccccgescccccecs 104,371 17 
Premiums deferred and due and 
unpe Longs 0060 ogc ncqseegoooenens 116,499 98 
Market value of stocks over 
Giccsceccecossaccsnessquteevancse Bee 
—————— 2,081,576 53 
Total.. cess . {812,009,525 77 7 
“DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by death, matured 

endowments, and payment of 

GRIN on. coccessccccsnccecceece 688,462 11 
Paid dividends............ ve» 224,362 40 
Paid purchased policies 151,047 05 
Paid salaries, office, agency, real ss 

— and other expenses..... ee 4 
Medical Gopestmens.. sescasoseres a ba 

OMM1881008 and adve: 81D, o 

eS 1,347,049 04 

BAMAMCO. 00 ccccccccccccorcoccovevcccscoces $10,662,476 73 

ASSETS 

Cash On hand............+2--eeeereeeeereeeeees 87,144 44 

Cash in Bank and Trust Company.......... 5,547 18 
Bonds and mortg: secured by real estate 
worth double the amount loaned, and 
Bi, by fire insurance policies held 

the Company.........-.cccccscsessessees 2,782,333 41 

v7 on policies in force.....ssee....see++ss 1,358,649 25 
he legal reserye on the’ policies on 
7 ich loans — exceeds he amount 

of note on the e.) 

United. States and ? x. ) al State stocks, mar- 

BOS VERBS. coccccscceccsocecsecccscce eabenteces 1,356,156 75 
I NE vcccccecnpnecencsoscsonceses 1,038,217 99 
Quarterly and semi-annual remiums de- 

ferred, and premium and interest in 

course of collection and transmission... 116,499 93 
Loans on stocks and bonds............. . 38,893,556 61 
(Market value of the securities #4,957, ii.) 

Interest due and accrued and all other 

DORI co ccccvessccesscccccesccccsosscccoess 104,371 17 


GOED GN icccccccccccccccccsccessesees $10,662,476 73 


Adjusted claims not yet due... $128,931 00 
Bepesye claims awaiting 
boeecenantbcegedees 96 105,610 00 
Dividends. unpaid and other 
| EE iy eR tg io 89,816 64 
serve on existing olicies es- 
timated by the New York 
i aitedenssasbence Cececccccce - & 108,748 00 
—_—_—_—— $8, 433,105 64 64 
Surplus by above rule..........++++ seve  $2,229,37 371 09 


$10,662,476 73 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
: 81 — 
$4 "Secreta ay. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


( .FFICE OF THE WILLILMANTER CITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Brook yy, N. Y., January 12th, 1883. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a | 4 


semi-annual dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable on 
demand. N. W. MESEROLE, 
Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, - 


JANUARY, 


New York. 
1883. 





CASH ASSETS. 


Loans on U. 8. and other Stocks and Bonds (market value $640,850)..........00es0005 $515,500 00 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (on real estate worth #1,062,200)............eeeeeeeeee 


United States Bonds, at market value 
Bank Stocks, at market value 


Real Estate owned by the Company.............. 
SNE PUM oc ccacccctondevccccececees 
Dividends, Rents and Interest Uncollected........ 
Nc dek cxcbnespcncédatducetecseertncs 


Total Assets,  - 


$4,450,534 50. 








LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums, - 
Reserve for all other Claims,  - ° 


Allowed for Commissions and Taxes due in 1883, - - 


CASH CAPITAL, e “ ‘ 

NET SURPLUS 
Funds, “ 

Unallotted, - - 


Total, Re eae so 


- $1,524,123 54 | 
318,545 27 | 
50,000 00 
1,000,000 00 


Amount included in Safety 


#1,200,000 00 
. 357,865 69—1,557,865 69 


$4,450,534 50° 








Increase in Gross Assets during 1882, 
Increase in Net Surplus during 1882 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 








$243,328 99 | 
$151,144 88 


GEO. T, HOPE, President 


| 








| 


| 


1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring yout life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS.WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Home Lilt’ Insurance Company, 


254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 





JANUARY Ast, 1883, 


Assets, January Ist, 1882............... 85,043,636 85 
Less reduction of same a the year oes 4l 
5,083,005 44 
Premiums received in 1882. .$498,834 71 ce 
Interest and rents received 
BD Pesncccovscnccecscssee 257,238 74 756,073 45 5 


$5,789, 078 89 
DISBU ine 

Losses by death.. $198,111 00 
Annuities paid.. 
Matured endowments paid. 87,211 00 
Dividends to policyholders. 106,561 71 
Paid for ees pai - 

Stederens -- 48.011 02 


Total paid eine. —-—____—_ 
holders........... $435,796 O8 


Commissions.....-.+....... $433,796 80 
Ageney charges, advertis- 

ing, printing, postage, 

an al Tees, taiereat oi at 
Medical fees, interest on 

capital and tax 24,0 
Rent and all office expenses 38 oo vi 


$161,599 34 








$597,395 42 


$5,191,683 47 
ASSETS, 

ES eee $251,358 81 
Bonds and mortga -— «eee 705,290 00 
United States bonds.. -Par 828,000 00 
Brooklyn City bonds.. 482,000 00 
mgs County bonds.. “ 000 00 
Temporary loans, secured. 1,753,950 00 
Cash on hand and in bank. 18,751 65 





ove: ae 739,189 22 
Uncollected” cn deferred 
remiums in course of 
renemionton, less cost of 
QUIOOIIOM. occ ccccegesccese 67,685 30 
Accrued interestand rents 26,460 27 
gents’ balances...........+ 5,998 22 
Market value of bonds 
GUEE FOR, os ccccccencsccceses 163,000 00 


$5,191,683 47 
Total liabilities, including 
capital stock and _ 
ance. reserve La. 
standard of the tate of 


PT ntck: scsi cransdsscckemepiaren $3,890,626 20 
EE EL $1,301,057 27 
Total amount of losses by death paid since 
SIRs cnn cr nceccceeccescnncoebonncess $3,505,311 00 
Total amount of interest received since 
FLARE LILLIE 8,808,723 56 


Total amount of dividends paid to policy. 
olders since organization................ 2,520,873 16 


Ratio x sntement ~ received , to death losses 
ilove Bai hitsitcictain: wibahGsimitedeeala ie dniaiecwatiia 1,332 
Ratio of ‘total interest received to total death 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Presiden 

CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice- President 
1H PARSE Treas 

WM. G. LOW, Counse veretary. 





EIGHTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE NEW YorK EQUITABLE Ewnanes 
Se No. 1b 


after the 15th inst. L. Gi Y Secretary. 





Twenty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Co. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


























Net assets, December 3ist, 1881............... $5,826,712 19 
Receipts during the year a 
for premiums..............++ $1,278,000 56 
For interest, rents, etc.......... "351,969 17 
——— 1,629,969 73 
$7,456,681 92 
Disbursements : 
Claims by death............. $457,930 03 
Mesures ‘and discounted en- 
i cccnssenses esees 188,263 59 
Baprendered Policies, cash 
dividends, and return pre- 
il buskcagnapasieccences 5,650 83 
RATED oo scccccgessveccecese 1,419 29 
etal paid policyholders. . “$1,064, on, nae 3 74 
Commuted Commissions. cos Pictrt 8 
Ofit and loss...........+-++--+- 6,586 
Dividends to to Stockholders. seen 8,653 75 
Expenses t, Commission, 
Salaries, »Postage, + amtyr~ agg 
Medical Examinations, ete.. 236,571 11 
———————_ 1,361,492 05 
Net Assets Dec. 31st, 1882.............. «+ $6,095, 189, 87 
ASSETS. 
U.S. and N. Y. city stocks...... $1,294,921 30 
Bonds and morteages, being 
— liens — Re a — 
¥ M 
Department at at 83, Hsiao poece 3,885,613 02 
—. LEER ON 487,499 70 
Cash on_ land in banks and 
Tr Ove cocscococccccesce 
Loans Fp qototactie pscsmedunres on 3 
gen nes Fel ee senha ; vee v8 6,005,189 87 
Add excess of market value 
of stocks OVEF COBE..0.- 206600 249,311 20 
Market value real estate in . 
excess of C4 as per depart- a 
, ment hn — yovee erateceess r 27,045 66 
cc — apetcertios prereeree 41,825 35 
D efe pred nd unpai remi- 
0 et 3 less 20 per ce’ ay shes caenase 160,647 92 
GROSS ASSETS 
December 3ist, 1882...... %6,574,020 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve b Y. Standard 
Company’s ee. ‘pennaenes $5,591,839 00 
Unsettled claims: . 44,566 57 
Premiums paid in advance,, 4,611 16 
Unpaid dividends to stock- 
cmendes seebodeseseesns 271 % 
bY ——— xpen seapeeans maions 2,540 00 
Eetisesroeetasbsliee sn 
——_———--— 6,574,080 00 
Policies issued in 1882. 2,828 
Policies issued in 1881. 2,076 
Amount of insurance in 1882... $t,457,795 
Amount of insurance in 1881.... 4,681,460 
= a of policies in _ 
" rs “¢ san adie i" ternones = 13,395 
‘otal amo 
fone, Wh 59,514,019 


w. arte N, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y- 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 
E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 

To lessen losses by forfeiture, when premiums 
are due and unpaid, this Company voluntarily 
applies as premium, in all cases, the cash value 
of the dividends to the credit of each policy, to 
the continuance of such policy for days, months, 
or years, as the case may be; and during that 
time the insured may resume his payments 
without a re-examination. 


This is a protection which 
no other Company affords. 


HANOVER 


FIRE  MeURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


























Cash Capital......ccccercccccsccces a 0.¢ 
Reserve tor reinsurance............. 635. a3? 
Reserve for all other liabilities. me .655 5 
NET SURPLUOUSB....... eunusesesens 832,744 Lo 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1SS2..$2,565.141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Prew't ard mee’y. 





li ml al 


fl alt GI 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, JANUARY lst, 1889. 


(AS REQUIRED BY THE NEW YORK STATE LAW.) 


| Real Estate........ ‘ RO veveess 1,047,741 92 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage. . Se cRb SPLAT Aha LRCer ade eeesindrehoroenEKTedesreey 1,115,843 57 
| United States Government Bonds...........ccececcccccscccccecsceces orededapagiee 1,525,000 00 
bE EC IIe 5oisesceccuiness n0ncdbesccndscrnrvindiveceGsteeacequate: «oes 358,140 00 
CD i SI acdcctvsckeexances deriiexisedicesss: drddwaterqgaieds veciammro 784,303 39 
Ey Rae Bh os oc ciks ciccevssecscessocs Kengncvnesapacneseedewenaneneas __ 381,908 93 
$5,212,937 81 
LITIES. 

| Unearned Premiums..... ‘it nainnedigbacnaa eemrene ; . lediiecunnwen $1,969,170 27 

DOE BO. . cacececsesesevsess Siacdebecensscanscseneseusetee 301,365 32 

| Perpetual Policy Liabilities evesews hnemucned se uovniwhera sugges . SI1L,191 24 

REE: Rae ca nae S  Lsmevunwnnan ‘ 178,120 82 

Surplus - - - - - - a 090 16 

(oe _____—« 85,212,937 81 
Income, 1882............ stitial iisaeatthenpiciatiaad kaart EE eel "23,310,805 99 
| MpemGiteres, 1008... oi. ccccvecccisccscsscccses pedaidestiemecphantiacssece Rdkeaceee . $2,961,787 44 


| 
; 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
HAIRMAN : ROBERT B. MINTURN 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, CH H. MARS 
ANSON PHELPS 8 TOKES, JOHN A. STEWART. 


Resident fRenase, J. E. PULSFORD 
Deputy Manager, HENRY W. EATON. Assistant Deputy Manager, GEO. W. HOYT 
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THE 


EQUITABLE | 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


PRELIMINARY 


Statement of Business, 


January ist, 1883: 
Assets - - - - $48,000,000 
Liabilities - - - 387,506,000 
Income - - - -_ 11,000,000 


Surplus, over Liabilities, 


10,500,000 


The amount of new business transacted 
during the past year, $62,250,000, exceeds 
the largest business ever done by any 
other Company in one year. 


The Society, 


In 1878 wrote $21,440,213 Insurance. 
In 1879 ‘“ 26,502,541 

In 1880 35,170,805 " 
In 1881 7 46,189,096 " 
In 1882 % 62,250,000 


The reasons for the increased patronage 
received by the Society during the past five 
years are: 

1st. The fact that the percentage and 
amount of its surplus over its liabilities, ac- 
cording to the State Insurance Reports (four 
per cent. valuation), are larger than in any 
other one of the five largest life insurance 
companies. 


2d. The percentage of dividends earned 
for policy-holders, according to the same 
Reports, is now, and has been for the last 
five years greater than in any other one of 
these companies. 


3d. The Society issues a plain and simple 
contract of insurance, free from burden- 
some conditions and technicalities, INCON- 
TESTABLE AFTER THREE YEARS. 





4th. In the event of death, a policy which 
has become incontestable is paid immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of the proofs of death, 
with a legal release of the claim, thus 
affording pecuniary relief to the family as 
quickly as if the amount were in a Govern- 
ment bond, and avoiding the annoying 
delay of weeks and months and some- 
times years of vexatious litigation which 
many have experienced in other companies. 





5th. THE SOCIETY HAS NO CON- 
TESTED CLAIMS ON ITS BOOKS. 





6th. The popularity of the Society’s ton- 
tine system of insurance—which provides 
fullinsurance in case of death, and gives 
the greatest return for the money paid by 
the policyholder if he lives, with more ad- 
vantageous options to meet an insurer’s 
need at the end of the term, than any other 
ferm of policy ever devised. 





Life Insurance Agents, desiring to connect | 


themselves with the Society in which they will 
enjoy the greatest facilities for transacting 
business, may communicate with the officers. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Ist Vice-Pres'’t. | 


SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


38th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


— 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1st., 1883. 
Paid-Up Cash Capital, $600,000. 











ASSETS 
OR IIE, cacecnsrgscranerecscssescconesecss 76 
Cash on + and in bank ° 382 
Loans on Send and mortgayce , real gstaie. 96 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due. . 4 


Loans on collateral security............. 
Def é premiums 





SERSL FRENSE 


k stocks 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds 


eee Pty) 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, four per cent., Life department. .. .:34,077,048 49 

Reserve for reinsurance, Accident departm't 626,084 71 
Claims unadjusted not due and all 

Other lisbilities......c-csscccsssseseeseess sees _ 288,962 00 

BORE TAB 000s sccccccceseee . $4,992,095 20 

Surplus as regards policyholders.....%1,675,299 20 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Life Policies written in 1882, . 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, . 
Gain in Life Policies in force,. . . ° 
Amount Life Insurance in force, %22,836,31 3.00 
Gain in amount in force in 1882, . . %2,324,791.00 
Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,975,191.01 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Policies written in 1882, 103,121 
Gain in Policies over 1881, 5,557 
Gain in Premiums over 1881, . $134,562.79 
Whole number Accident Policies written, . 846,452 
Number Accident Claims paid in 188, . . . 15,503 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1882, %750,572.36 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, . 84,761 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid, %5,446,382.33 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, $7,421,573.34 


887 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 17 Sissies. 
B. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 25TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 


Premiums on hy my ay lst ‘weed 











uary, 1881, to 3ist December, 1881..... $4,030,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not ik | off 
TOS SERIIG, BEES cccccceccccscscccccccccs 1,587,534 47 
otal Marine Premiums................... Sem 627,021 57 
Premiums marked off from 1st a. 
1881, to 31st December, 1881. +++» $4,110,176 72 
dd the same 
pews occcccecces $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex 
hecessecs $024,227 02 
= Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 
pane a 2, oo and other Stocks... $8,965,758 00 
id stocks and otherwise. 1 yrs se 00 
=, I estate at an Clomms due the Com- 
, Catimated at.............c.erseceee 1,148 18 
— Ay og end Bilis Receivable. . 1 su: "291 23 
Cask Sat WED cctcebasecascsssvccdpavesccocs 317, 765 99 
I ctatisirsentcinisncnticninationa $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal répresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
seventh of February next, from which date all | inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates 

duced at the time of payment «7 cance 
_ dividend of fort declatea on the net 


mpany for the year end- 

rember, 1881, for w! rtificates will be 
Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, DMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. M JOHN x 
LEWIS CURTIS, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low. HA MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, RGE W LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H.FIELD SAMUEL W 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

AL PHELPS WILLIAM H, FOGG. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
Cc. A. HA HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. B SORDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t, 


RAVELERS 


| 
| 
i 








2,042 | 
13,443 | 


| 
! 


68d ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 81st, 1882, 
OF THE 


AINA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTEORD, Conn. 








Se I chsh cccphtentnti oteric sitnnitsgiiion 4nc008cce60n008s0es<ccctmenpestpaieen $4,000,000 00 
Te Tio iiss ninch aceite Sc enisicdnd ccenescncccusccnccsananet@anl 1,573,729 40 
™ * ° I siihinrcceitibvnstrasee0araas0056sysegaubadeneasnablersancieale 9,437 80 
- F iii iki distil or ci ntvendidesritiorengmmaaa 179,631 60 
9 - = DG iiirhscbteeiditendis sa 0cstece nites etnias eee 44,340 29 
I sasiccisoncunvaptuiescasuieseenkrialerthbesincckdiewelidieaedmeel 54,289 37 
SRR CG iv ce seve v0ansschsesesspeorantedagunsdensbecessetebpesivedesinpicebeibasdaaan 3,108,168 band 
ZORAEs ABBETGE....rccccecsccsscesecoeesssees $9,054,610 58 
AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 
eo | ccahcnnnamanpsineasanind siqmekedend oiwkesib tes te anesioatenietal $358,000 00 
AOI on lina cc ebaeendadi panes eeshe bubilpncsebmssdaerebenbealen 940,780 25 
Gross amount in the hands of Agents and in transit...............00ccsecc cece cuceceeeeeueeneeesenees 882,970 24 
ion scicunaccscaecscahpeesesaiaesoehs sdkbhestbhegtidesssuamaaane eee 46,727 00 
Stocks and Bonds,........ 7,349,916 72 
adi ctigecchecasitieccade socks cauedeusttsactes oveckhiguas¢i: Siiestesaeiianedeeeeiaaiiness 1,876 37 
TOTAL, AGGIE OF THB COMMPAMH e..00cc0sccccs secrccccaces sactecsdandececes $9,054,610 58 
I ee Bi a takbiine cts ctescntieccosissiciestesictsssenauiens 254,660,000 00 


WU. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec. 
HENRY POWLES, Pres’t. 








SAFE. 


J. GOODNOW, 


Sec. L. J. HENDEE, Pres’t. 


J. R. MULLIKIN, Sec’y. 


THE MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEWARK, a J. 


STATEMENT, JAN UARY ‘Ast, Saee, 
Cash Capital, - . - - - - - $400,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, © ‘ « : - 281,415 95 
Reserve for other Liabilities, initiations Unpaid Sen - - 58,086 44 
Surplus beyond Capital and all other Liabilities, - - - 424,659 53 


$1,164,171 62 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Cash, $46,871 o1 
Loans on Coligtonal Securi ‘ 47,825 00 
I Sea Bots 1 Betase tetne first liens), 351,964 96 
$20, 4 5S. 58 Resristored 4 32 per cent., Market Value, Ber +4 
100,000 tn City ty Street | Improvement, 9 117,000 00 
000 “ Central Rai road of New Jersey, - 27,875 00 
1,000“ state of New Jerse - 1,170 00 
15,000 “* Long Branch G@ Graded § Schocl, - 17,550 00 
1,000“ Essex County Road Board, bi 1,000 00 
16,000 “ Elizabeth Ci £ Consolidated, si 8,000 00 
3,000 “ Jersey City Registered, og 3,360 00 
10,000 “ Union County “ 10,000 00 
3,600 “ Union hoo!” District, No. 30, - 8,780 00 
23500 =“ East Orange Street I ee et, pos 30,780 00 
13,500. “ Citizens’ Gas Lig t Coe - 14,175 00 
10,000 Stock, Newark nt Co., . 13,700 00 

5, s tizens’ Gas'Light Co., e 4,500 00 
Real Estate, : 163,362 06 
Interest Due and Accrued. ° 16,792 51 
Premiums in course of Collection, 36,865 22 
Rents Due and other Property, __ 2,149 16 
Total. $1,164,171 92 


Ww. ‘iB. OGDEN, Manager, 83 Liberty Street, New York City. 
PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. 


Apply to the Company. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 








the | 
a pro- | 


CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


The senetnel 8 features of tt Boy Com 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOM L MANAG G 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


Ta. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CC, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


are ABSO- 
ENT, and 








THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE ENS 
ANCE oa 


OF Saaenee 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. S. PARSONS 

A Presiden: 








GW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


Ce AS Mees Be Fo! $16,210,465 92 
Eee een 13,574,570 99 


Total Surplus......... ......- $2,635,894 93 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states, 
Local —_— nts wanted in every City and large Town, 
Apply t to this ape trad 
H. STOKES, Presideht. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Prest. 
5, N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company. 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Seo’y. 











$6 (122) 





O1 wid ajoung. 





A PURITAN BALLAD. 


BY PROF. CHARLES W. PEARSON. 
Kine Charles is a false tyrant ; 
He dares to trample on 
The ancient Charter of our rights 
Our stout forefathers won. 
Time-honored laws he holds in scorn, 
And his own honor cheap. 
We sought redress. His kingly word 
He gave, but will not keep. 
Those who have spoken for us 
Are made to feel his power. 
Eliot, our freedom’s martyr 
Is dead within the Tower. 
He takes away our Sabbath, 
And in the Church of God 
He sts the Romish idol— 
The thing of lust and blood. 
He is gathering his army 
To make each man a slave. 
Now, who will fight for God and right, 
And trust that God will save ? 
The King beside fair Nottingham, 
His standard has unfurled. 
Brave Hotham from the gates of Hull 
Has his defiance hurled. 
The thunder-cloud of civil war 
Has on the nation burst. 
Who, while the tempest gathers strength, 
Will dare its rage the first? 
There was a sturdy yeoman, 
Who heard the people’s cry ; 
He left his plow and cattle, 
And girt his sword on high ; 
He left his wife and chiidren- 
Though he loved them teaderly ; 
But the voice of God within him 
Bade him help the land to free. 
He gathered men about him ; 
Men of his own stout kind ; 
God-fearing men, who loved the right, 
And bore a willing mind. 
Beneath the false King’s standard, 
The proud patricians rode, 
And through the land their course is marked 
With ruin and with blood. 
They ride like a fierce whirlwind ; 
Nought can their force withstand. 
The North is conquered for the King, 
Willi he subdue the land ? 
On Cromwell and bis godly ranks 
The nation’s hope is set ; 
If these can stand Prince Rupert’s charge 
Freedom may triumph yet. 
The armies draw together— 
The men that will not yield, 
And all King Charles’s chivalry— 
To meet on Naseby’s field. 
The tyrant’s haughty legions, 
Like ocean’s swollen tides, 
The fiery Rupert at their head, 
Dashed on the “ Ironsides.” 
The tyrant’s haughty legions 
Charged like the billow’s shock, 
But, like the billow, shattered fell, 
That dashes on the rock. 
But, as the greedy sea withdraws 
The billow when ’tis spent, 
Only to send a fiercer surge, 
So these now backward went. 
They gather all their strength again— 
These ranks not wont to know 
Defeat or check—and once again 
They dash upon the foe, 
Not idly stood the ‘ Ironsides,” 
They knew it was their hour, 
They felt the warrior’s stern joy, 
And scorned the hostile power. 
Each sword was drawn, each spur struck 

deep, 
Each gave his horse the rein, 
Swiftly the russet-coated ranks 
Ride o’er the trembling plain. 
For heaven, it was a sight superb 
To see that mighty mass 
Move in resistless majesty 
Over the lessening space. 
Of what avail the foemen’s strength 
Before this mighty shock? 
They fall as falls the bearded grain 
Beneath the reaper’s stroke. 
Rank after rank, the ‘‘ Ironsides” 
Mow down resistlessly, 
Till all the rest, in panic fear, 
Their faces turn and flee, 
The victors drive them o’er the plain, 
As idle chaff is driven 
Forth from the open threshing floor, 
Before the wind of heaven. 
It was no feeble arm of flesh 
That urged the conquering sword. 
The God of Battles led his own. 
Who can resist the Lord? 
God grant that every land oppressed 
Beneath a tyrant’s rod, 
May find a Cromwell at its need ; 
A warrior of God, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





THankse@ivine dinner was waiting at the 
old fashioned house of my uncle. The day, 
and especially the dinner, was the event 
of the year to us in our quiet home in Con- 
necticut. My sister and I always came the 
day previous to see the Thanksgiving cake, 
perhaps twenty loaves of it, taken out of a 
big brick oven, and, with the children, en- 
joyed picking off the pieces which adhered 
to the quart basins, so that we might test 
the quality of the cake. 

Real cake came only twice a year in our 
| family; once in May, called election cake, 
| and in November, called Thanksgiving 

cake. Between these times we contented 
ourselves with gingerbread and cookies, and 
semi-occasionally, doughnuts. 

We had helped Aunt Lucy set the table 

, in the large west room. The floor was very 
white. It hadnever known a carpet, though 
| we had a very simple one on the spare- 
| room. The great rafters were not plastered, 
| only whitewashed. Big logs blazed on the 
| brass andirons, and a tea-kettle hung on 

the crane. We had brought out from the 
| corner cupboard the blue china which 

Grandmother had used since her wedding 

day, and then we went to watch the cook- 
| ing in the ‘‘ back room.” 

Here was a fireplace as large as an ordi- 
nary chamber. Two of us often sat in each 
corner, while long logs burned in the center. 

| A stuffed pig, a turkey, and a chicken- 
| pie, baked in a milk-pan, were being re- 
| moved from the oven. Chopped potatoes, 
with cream, were cooking over the fire ina 
saucepan, whose handle, nearly six feet 
long, rested between the back slats of a 
cane-bottomed chair. Aunt Lucy was will- 
ing to work hard for our pleasure; for life 
had not brought much to her. Her mind 
early lost its balance through religious mat- 
ters. I never saw her read any books save 
her Bible and a work on astrology. For- 
tune-telling by the lines of the hand formed 
an important part of the latter, and used to 
be of great interest and mystery to me. 
The chairs were placed at the table; the 
family Bible in one, for the smallest grand- 
child to sit upon. This was not considered 
sacrilegious; forchildren, being reckoned as 
gifts from Heaven, were very precious. My 
Grandmother had ten. 

Our Uncle from the city had already ar- 
rived with his span of horses and his stylish 
wife and two pretty daughters. Cousin 
Bertha, the eldest, was a stately girl, with 
dark eyes and hair, and, having been much 
in society, made some of us afraid of her 
by her great ease of manner. 

‘*T can’t understand why the Stantons 
don’t come, ” said Grandmother, who sat vy 
the window, as the people went home from 
church. ‘‘All have gone by; even the 
ark!” 

This was the euphonious name applied to 
the second-hand carriage of one of our 
deacons. It had been grand in its day, 
avd now, by reason of his numerous prog- 
eny, was nearly as full as Noah’s ship. 

The Stantons were quite the élite of our 
neighborhood, and perhaps would not have 
been intimate with us save that Grand- 
mother’s family belonged to one of the old 
Hartford clergy, who used to be regarded 
somewhat like royalty. Mr. Stanton was 
| a large cultivator of tobacco. 
did not altogether like the business for a pro- 
fessing Christian; but he gave generously, 
and this covered a multitude of sins. Kate 

Stanton was the prettiest girl in the town; 
| self-willed like her father; independent like 
| most New England girls; buoyant in spirits, 
| and the life of every circle. 

Another person watched anxiously at the 
window to. see when the Stantons would 
come, Herbert Watson, just home from 
| his third year in Yale College. He was 











The Church | 








the protegé of another uncle. Dr. Redgood, | 
| our family physician, had brought him | 


| to his foster-parents when he was little 
more than a year old, telling them only that 
the best of blood was in his veins. He was 


with pride to his future. 
At last the Thanksgiving dinner could 
| wait no longer, and we seated ourselves at 
table. In after years I have wondered if 
| people could not return thanks just as 
| heartily for bountiful harvests and material 
| prosperity without these elaborate dinners, 


amanly youth, and we all looked forward | 


[January 25, 1883. 





bodies in their preparation. 

There was a violent knock on the door, 
and Mr. Stanton’s servant entered almost 
breathless. 

‘Miss Kate’s eloped with Jim Thayer, 
and her mother’s takin’ on dreadful.” 

Every knife and fork was dropped. Two 
faces in that company were blanched; 


Herbert's, who loved Kate Stanton, and | 


Cousin Bertha, who ioved Herbert. My 
Uncle was the first to speak. 

‘*Perhaps Mr. Stanton was wrong in for- 
bidding Thayer ever to come to their house; 
but a girl takes a sword in her hand that 
cuts both ways when she disobeys a parent. 
Thayer has been spoiled by a weak mother. 
He has no trade nor profession, ‘and his 
habits are none of the best.” 

Herbert rose and left the table. The 
mince and pumpkin pies were scarcely 
touched, and the remainder of the day was 
a dreary one. 

The foolish young couple had taken this 
day of all others to make it a memorable 
one, and it became such. Mr. Stanton 
searched somewhat for his daughter, with 
no success, and, angered by her ingratitude 
and willfulness, disinherited her. The 
mother became insane, and died soon after, 
and our village gradually forgot the light- 
hearted girl. 

But Herbert did not forget. He had 
never told her that he loved her; but she 
knew it well. He had intended to enter the 
law; but now he had no settled plans. ‘Is 
she happy?” was ever the haunting ques- 
tion. 

Other Thanksgiving days came in the 
old house; but Herbert did not join us. 
Grandmother passed out of the home; 
Bertha’s father died; she and her mother 
and sister went abroad, and our family cir- 
cle was broken. 


CuaprTer II. 


Two persons were in a small plain room 
in the fifth story of a Chicago tenement 
house. The walls were bare, save a print 
or twocut from a newspaper. A poor bed, a 
table and two chairs were the only pieces of 
furniture. A young woman was sewing by 
the light of a small, unshaded kerosene 
lamp. The other person, ayoung man, had 
thrown himself across the bed in sheer de- 
spair. 

‘It’s no use!” he said; ‘“‘I’ve walked 
these streets for work till my feet are on the 
ground. I might as well die now as ever.” 

‘*Have you tried all the stores?” said a 
voice that had more the tone of resignation 
than hope. 

‘* Yes; and nobody wants me. 
reference and no experience.” 

‘*Could you be a porter?” she asked, half 
timidly, as though the work were unsuited 
to him. 

‘‘T’ve asked; but they say I’m not strong 
enough. There’s no use trying.” 

‘** You know you were fondof horses, and 
perhaps you might be a driver on the street 
cars. I could get your breakfast at five, 
and then I should have more time to sew. 
I earn only ten cents for making one shirt, 
and perhaps I could make two ifI worked 
hours enough. We should have more to 
eat then ” 

‘* Yes,” he said, bitterly. ‘We haven’t 
had much for weeks. I can’t stand it to see 
you getting thin and worn.” 

‘**It will be brighter by and by.” 

The lids of the young woman’s eyes 
drooped wearily. It was nearly midnight, 
and there had been no supper in the house. 

After a long pause; he said, as though it 
were a last extremity: ‘‘ Would it do any 
good to write to your father?” 

‘“‘T have; but he didn’t answer. 
never forgive us.” 
Stanton. 

‘*Our marriage was a mistake for you, 
Kate.” And he groaned audibly. 

A woman takes the inevitable better than 
aman. When there is nothing before her 
but starvation, or shopwork at starvation 
prices, she works day and night without a 
murmur. The man becomes discouraged; 
she rarely. He is restive under restraint; 
she walks patiently as in a treadmill. 

The result of the foolish elopement was 


I have no 


He'll 
The speaker was Kate 


| what might have been expected. James 


Thayer and his young bride came West; 
boarded till their money was spent, while 
he looked for a situation; and, when other 
resources failed, the wife took shop-sewing. 











She had never been taught self-support. 
What was there for her but this? 

At last he found an opening as street-car 
driver. The work was constant; from 
half past five till half past ten, generally; 
seventeen hours, with no recreation save on 
Sunday afternoons. Loss of sleep, poor 
food, and exposure to storms made stim- 
ulants seem a necessity. He lost his place 
once; but his wife regained it by her inter- 
cession. 

‘“‘For Heaven’s sake,” said tie superin- 
dent of the railroad, ‘‘don’t let a woman 
come to ask a favor again. I can’t say no. 
This one was so young and pale. I warrant 
she’s seen better days.” 

Thayer now held faithfully to his work. 
A little child had come into their home, 
and this nerved him to do his best. 

‘““Things look brighter, Kate,” he said, 
one evening in November, as he held the 
blue-eyed baby on his knee. ‘‘ We'll have 
a turkey for Thanksgiving dinner; the first 
we've ever had. I was promoted to-day; 
forty dollars a month. You won’t have to 
sew any more; only to care for the baby 


and me. He shall have a new dress and 
new shoes.” And he kissed him again and 
again. 


Thanksgiving morning came, dull and 
gray, with a slight fall of snow. 

“T’ve got two hours off for nooning, 
Kate; good-bye!” he said, cheerily, as he 
left the tenement house, in the dim, gray 
morning light. The baby was dressed neatly 
and the turkey was ready ; but James Thayer 
never came to eat it. Perhaps his hand 
was a little too nervous that day and com- 
municated its feeling tothe horses; for they 
took fright, ran, and threw him out on the 
frozen ground. He never spoke afterward. 


Cuaprer III. 


Four years had made Herbert a hand- 
some, strongly built man, a trifle indifferent 
to women from his boyish disappointment, 
a lover of nature, a fine oarsman, and a 
brilliant scholar. The good blood in his 
veins, which Dr. Redgood prized so highly, 
showed itself in well poised manner and 
ability to lead. I think my uncle was sur- 
prised that he should choose the ministry 
for his profession; but Herbert, in asking 
himself: ‘‘How can I have the most in- 
fluence for good in life?” had decided in 
in favor of the pulpit. 

A trip to Europe would refresh him, after his 
years of study, and give him more vigor for 
his work. He would write to cousin Bertha of 
his plans, and meet the family in early June 
in Geneva, if agreeable. He wondered if 
Bertha had changed much in the four years. 
She, in turn, could not conceal from herself 
the fact that she was excited at his coming. 
She must not let him see that he was aught 
to her but an old friend; an adopted cousin 
infact. Perhaps he was already engaged. 

The Paris train was late; but, at last, it 
came rushing in with its hosts of pleasure 
seekers for beautiful Switzerland. Annette, 
the sister, could not restrain her enthusiasm. 

‘*How handsome you have grown, Her- 
bert. I thought if you were going to be a 
minister you'd be doleful and awfully good.” 

‘*He’ll be shoeked at your English, after 
years of foreign travel,” said Bertha. 


If Annette was surprised at changes, 
Herbert was even more so. Both sisters 
had greatly improved, and Cousin Bertha, 
especially, seemed more charming than ever. 
Her genial courtesy, her large brown eyes, 
that could light up wonderfully, and, with- 
al, her perfect self-command gave her influ- 
ence everywhere. The hidden conscious- 
ness of power is one of the strongest ele- 
ments of power. Mastery of self gives 
mastery over others. 

What need to tell of that Summer, with 
its visit to Chamouny, lying at the foot of 
magnificent Mt. Blanc, 15,000 feet high, 
whose snow-covered summit seems lost in 
Heaven; of the Mer-de-Glace, with its five 
miles of frozen, billowy sea: of wild moun- 
tain rides on the Téte-Noire, amid overhang- 
ing rocks and deep precipices; of passes 
like the Gemmi, where for two miles one 
climbs a spiral stair-case, cut in the solid 
rock; of quaint Interlaken, with its ruined 
castles lying beneath the classic Jungfrau; 
of Lake Lucerne, the loveliest place on 
earth—a silver cross in emerald setting at 
the foot of the Rigi—and Mount Pilatus. 

Herbert and the family remained here for 
some days at Pension Felsberg, a delightful 
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home overlooking the lake. 
rich in experience. Now they lingered in 
the Hofkirche at sunset, to hear the 
strains of that famous organ, sometimes 
imitating a thunderstorm, sometimes hu- 
man voices; now they sat in that exquisite 
grotto, overgrown with vines, where Thor- 
waldsen’s Lion, in the agonies of death, 
commemorates the slaughter of the 800 
Swiss guards in defense of the beautiful 
Marie Antoinette; now they climb the Rigi 
and see one of God’s most wonderful pic- 
tures, thirteen lakes set in green meadows, 
threaded together by silver streams, all shut 
in by snow-covered mountains, which, in 
the sunlight, seem masses of diamonds. 
The time drew near when Herbert must 
leave the party for a hurried trip to Pales- 
tine. He and Bertha had strolled out upon 


Every day was 





the hillside, under the great trees above the | 


Felsberg. 
lake, making a silver track and bringing 
out the verdure of Rigi and the craggy 
sides of Pilatus. 
Herbert that Bertha was very dear to him. 
Their tastes were similar, and she would 
help him in his work. 
ten Kate. It is human nature not to forget 
the things beyond our reach. The unat- 
tainable we are always groping after; but 
she belonged to another, and he should 
never see her again. Bertha was not the 
buoyant, impetuous, childlike Kate: but 
a stronger, more helpful woman. 

**T wonder,” said Bertha, half musingly, 
“if life will be like that moonlit path on 
the lake, or like rugged Pilatus?” 

‘**Miue would be like the former, if you 
shared it with me,” was the quiet response. 

‘Are you quite sure?” she said, as 
though half afraid to be glad. We fear to 
he certain about the things we most long 
for. 

“Quite, Bertha. I know that I love you 
better than all else in the world.” 

They talked of the future, with its labors; 
and both grew stronger for them, with her 
promise to be his wife. 

**T begin my work in the church 
the first of December. Can we not be mar- 
ried on Thanksgiving Day? It is nearly 
four months hence.” 

**As you wish, Herbert. We sail soon to 
look after some land in Chicago, left by my 
father. Mother and Annette must remain 
there for the present, and we can be mar- 
ried there.” 

An exquisite peace stole into Bertha’s 
life. The flowers were sweeter, the skies 
bluer. She was satisfied. What a full, 
beautiful word that is! I know of no 
sweeter verse in the Bible than: ‘I shall be 





The moon shone full upon the | 


she said, ‘‘ when I was offering him to the 
Lord?” To what better use could she put 
it now than to robe this little one for its 
burial? 

“TI don’t quite know what we'll do about 
the funeral,” said Mrs. Benjamin. ‘‘ The 
minister of our little church has gone away. 
Oh! I remember now; one of the ladies I 
wash for, a nice lady too, just home from 
Europe, has a minister visiting her. They 
say she’s going to marry him. I know he’d 
come, and she, too.” 

The little room was made as decent as 
possible. Mrs. Benjamin bought a few 
white rose-buds, to lay in this pretty boy’s 
hand; not many; they were too expensive 
A few persons in the tenement house came 
in, because all respected Mrs. Thayer, and 
thought, with the street-car superintendent, 
that she had seen better days. The young 
minister, who was none other than Herbert 


| Watson, was shown up the long flights of 


These weeks had shown | 


He had not forgot- | 





| say. 





satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” | 


Human love, at its best, has close kinship 
with the divine love. 
Cuapter IV. 
The little fifth-story room in the Chicago 
tenement house was darker than ever. A 
year had passed since James Thayer died. 


The shop-sewing had kept soul and 
body together for the young wife. The 
small kerosene lamp cast a dim light 


over the bare walls, as Mrs. Benjamin, a | 


good woman who lived on the first floor, 
and Kate bent over a beautiful child in the 
cradle. 

**Do you think he'll die, Mrs. Benja- 
min ?” 

‘* Yes, poor dear. 
out.” 

“Oh, I can’t give him up! He’s all I 
have! Nobody cares for me, now, except 
you; and I must have something to love!” 

‘*But, you know, he'll be safe up in 
Heaven. It’s so hard for us poor folks to 
care for ’em that I sometimes think it’s a 
deal better to have Him keep ’em for us till 
we come.” Before morning she was child- 
less. 


He can’t live the night 


Mrs. Benjamin was the wife of a dray- | 


man. She took in washing that her oldest 
girl might attend the High School and fit 
herself for teaching. Very heroic is such a 
life, that straggles against odds that its 


| 


stairs by Mrs. Benjamin. 

‘* She needs kind words, Sir, the most o’ 
anything,” she said, as she took him first 
to the little coffin and then to the pale 
mother. As he held out his hand, both 
faces grew pale as death. To Cousin Bertha, 
standing by, it was something more than a 
surprise; it was the revelation that Herbert 
still loved Kate. 

The words said at that simple funeral 
were beautiful, because of the heart back of 
them. No child, save his own flesh and 
blood, could be dearer than this. He went 
home confused and benumbed. It was joy 
to meet the person who had been the hope 
of his youth; but the happiness of another 
was in his hands. 

All that night Bertha wrestled with her- 
self. She must and would give him up; 
but human nature lets go its idols with such 
unwilling hands that it generally tears the 
hands in pieces. ‘‘ My life centers in him,” 
she said. ‘‘I love his work. Shall I let 
him decide the question? No; for his 
honor will make him keep his pledge. Is 
Kate fitted for him? That is not for me to 
He loves her.” 

When morning came she had conquered, 
and his happiness was more than her own. 
She met him calmly at breakfast. 

‘“*T have decided for you, Herbert, 
matter has been no fault of yours. 
are free. 
you.” 

Her face was white; 
more lovely than ever. 

**- You are noble, Bertha. 
ready to be married. 
you.” 

‘* But I cannot wrong you nor Kate.” 

‘*T cannot decide now. My head throbs, 
and I shall be ill if I stay. We will post- 
pone the marriage. Will we not? 

The leave taking was an affectionate one 


This 
You 
Kate loves you and she needs 


but she seemed 


But youare all 
No, I will not desert 


with Bertha, and very tender with Kate, 





children may not walk the hard road of the | 


parents. 
at four o'clock, when other boys were 


The only boy sold papers, rising | 


asleep, often breaking his paths in the snow | 
| he said: ‘‘ Those were your mother’s, Her- 


by moonlight. His mother had carefully 
saved his one white dress in which he had 
been baptized, a prettily embroidered one, 
to pay for which she had done many a 
bard washing. ‘‘ But cculdn’t I afford it,’ 


though no words of love were spoken. 
Some money was left to make her comforta- 
ble till her father could be seen. 

Mr. Stanton’s heart melted as he heard 
how she had struggled while he had enough 
and to spare. 

“‘T have been cruel,” he 
must come home at once.” 

Time heals wounds for us all and makes 
hard matters easier. If it were not so, life 
would be a burden to most of us. A year 
had passed and Bertha had learned to think 
calmly of Herbert as rightfully belonging to 
another. He had seen much of Kate, as he 
was settled near her home, and the ties 
had grown stronger. Cheer and hope had 
come back to her. 

Thanksgiving Day came again; a mild, 
beautiful day, like those of our Indian 
Summer. 
Herbert. one. 


said. ‘*She 


‘**T think I shall be a better wife forall the | 
| struggle I have had,” said Kate. 


‘* We have both been made ready by dis- 
cipline for a noble work, I hope,” was the 
response. 


Dr. Redgood, our kind physician, called 


one evening. ‘‘I’ve come to bring you 
a box, a very precious box,” he said, 
‘* which I have kept all these years for you.” 
As Herbert opened it and found a lock of 
brown hair and a beautiful diamond ring, 


bert. Perhaps it has seemed strange to 


| you that I have never married. When I 


was about your age, I loved a lady, who, 


A quiet wedding made Kate and | 


married another. He was a noble man. 
He died first, and soon after, at her death, 
she gave me her boy, because she had no 
near relatives and no one could love him 
better than I.. I could not properly care 
for him myself, and gave him to my best 
friend, your adopted father. I have never 
told him that you were the son of the only 
woman I ever loved. I have only said you 
had good blood, and so youhave. The ring 
will fit Kate’s finger. You are both very 
dear to me.” 

Years after, when Cousin Bertha, wearied 
in body from too constant Christian work, 
came to her childhood’s home to see Kate 
and Herbert, was it strange that Dr. Red- 
good’s sympathy for her grew into affection, 
and that it was reciprocated? He was older 
than she; but hearts cannot always be 
judged by years. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Se al 


SAN FRANCISCO IN A SNOW- 
STORM. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 





You have heard all about it—our snow- 
storm! It was a mighty marvel to the 
native born. It came all unheralded, on the 
last Sabbath of the year, while religious 
San Francisco was in church, forming good 
resolutions and taking account of spiritual 
stock. As the services ended and the 
great congregation passed out into the ves- 
tibule, such a clatter and a chatter was 
never heard before in the portals of a 
church. What wonder? During the brief 
hour of service the whole face of Nature 
had changed. A snowy robe enveloped the 
earth. The verdure-clad trees looked like 
sheeted ghosts. The blossoming shrubs 
hung their draped heads in mute astonish- 


ment. The flowering plants courtesied in 
modest obeisance to the white-haired 
guest. Some of them bowed so low as to 


never get up again. Each delicate vine 
and tendril was fringed with the feathery 
garniture that came floating down “like 
blossoms on the air.” Everything was en- 
shrined in light. The big, fluffy flakes 
sauntered along in a sort of jolly, leisurely 
fashion, as if they had come to stay; but, 
if such was the: original intention, they 
changed their minds and went as quickly 
and as silently as they came. 

The traditional ‘‘small boy” was fairly 
wild with delight. He ran through the 
white carpeted streets, like a steam-engine, 
at the top of speed, screeching as‘he ran. 
Whole troops of whooping comrades went 
yelping after him, stamping, kicking, and 
pelting, and rolling over in the fleecy ele- 
ment, until they looked as if they were 
feathering out in swan’s down. Pro- 
prieties were forgotten. Snow balls went 
scurrying through the air in every 
direction. Old men and young men, ancient 
dames and fair demoiselles all fared alike. 
Every pedestrian had to stand the enfilading 
fire. Umbrellas afforded slim protection 
from the ricohetting balls. There was no 
such thing as dodging. If you warded off 
a coming assailant in the rear, another mis- 
creant saluted you in front. If you threw 
up a defense on the right flank, the enemy 
sent out brisk fire on the left. If you 
opened your mouth to call for ‘‘ quarter,” a 
snow ball plumped itself down your throat 
and hushed you to silence. If you betook 
yourself to the nearest street car, smash 
went the window back of your head, and 
sharp, cutting comrades joined hands with 
the snowy invader. The snug carriage 
served you no better, but rather the worse; 
for, in addition to smashed windows, fright- 
ened, fidgety horses capered around, mak- 
ing ‘‘ each particular hair stand on end, like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Hilarious bays, with irresistible entreaty, 
managed to get silver-headed grand-dames 
to take a ride on hastily improvised sleds, 
only to find themselves in a general ‘‘ smash- 
up” at the foot of the hill. Jocund school- 
girls forgot all conventionalities and 
worked with might and main to bolster 
| and build up great, pretentious snow men, 
that collapsed with astounding celerity, 
| just, for all the world, as women will 
| forever do, when their glowing enthu- 
| siasm centers upon ‘‘a man whose blood 

is very snow-broth.” Dainty misses trooped 
out their Christmas dollies, and rubbed 
| theircheeks with the pearly cosmetic, with 





while she esteemed me highly, loved and / results as disastrous as those which usually 





follow such unwise ventures. One devoted 
little dot of a daughter plumped a big 
basketful of ‘‘the nice white snow” 
into mamma’s new, satin-upholstered easy- 
chair, to surprise her when she should re- 
turn from church. The surprise was 
a success. It was a sorry day for 
Uncle Billy, the undertaker. Better, far 
better, had that ancient and honorable func- 
tionary remained snugly indoors. His 
adventon the street was the signal for his 
hasty sepulture. A score or more of ram. 
pant boys went for Uncle Billy. They in- 
sisted upon giving him an object lesson. 
Protest was vain. There were grave reasons 
why this should be done. The occasion 
was auspicious, however somber the cere- 


mony. Uncle Billy, who had entombed so 
many, must be himself entombed. The 
grave was scooped out. Uncle Billy’s 


rotund form and plump limbs were duly 
composed into enforced propriety, and 
nimble hands were not long in rounding 
up a capacious mound and erecting ‘‘a 
frail memorial” of a wooden slab, to mark 
the spot where Uncle Billy lay and ‘im- 
plore the passing tribute of a sigh.” It is 
needless to add that but few passing tributes 
were implored. Uncle Billy was needed at 
home the rest of the day. He declares it will 
be a sorry time for any one of those young 
rascals when the ‘‘ summons comes to join 
the innumerable caravan,” if his official 
services are invoked for the occasion. He 
was heard to say that he would bury them 
so deep that no sound should awake them 
to mischief again. 

There were many casualties as a result of 
the snow-storm. Bruised limbs, sprained 
ankles, broken noses, blackened eyes, 
jarred nerves, rheumatic joints, wheezing 
lungs, frost-bitten toes, sore throats, ugly 
coughs, demoralized wardrobes, crushed 
hats, broken umbrellas, ruined bonnets, 
smashed vehicles, and any quantity of 
cracked and shivered glass. Things are 
just now beginning to get straightened out 
once more, and San Francisco is assuming 
her wonted climatic propriety. Our Boston 
visitors are, doubtless, responsible for this 
modern miracle in the way of weather, and 
they are disposed to take it as a good joke. 

Saw FRANCISCO, Cat. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE BOAT. 


BY MARY BARR. 


‘Twas the good ship ‘ Devonia,” upon her 
ocean way, 
Carried a merry company all through that 
Summer day ; 
And ’mong them was a four-year child, a girl 
80 quaintly wise, 
That everything she said or did was justa 
fresh surprise. 
Up came the gallant captain, with his face so 
frank and true, 
With his gilded bars and buttons and his 
sailor coat of blue, 
And the little maid stood facing him and 
touched his sailor coat. 
“Oh! I’ve found out all about you, You are cap- 
tain of this boat.” 
‘“Who told you I was captain?” and he raised 
the little elf. 
She nodded her bright, wee curly head: “T 
found it out myself!” 
‘“‘But how did you find it out so soon, we're 
scarce two day’s afloat!” 
She touched the anchor on his cap, the but- 
tons on his coat, 
“IT know you by your trimmings.” 
New YOr« City. 


FAH-KEE AND THE AZURE-ITES, 


BY MISS KATE FOOTE. 


” 


Tuer natural philosophies which we have 
to study when we go to school, all tell us 
that the air—the air we breathe and live in- 
rises above us for fifty miles around the 
earth. That may seem rather astonishing 
at first, but not when you get used to it, 
The thing which is most astonishing is, that 
the philosophy does not go on and tell us 
who lives on the top or outside of this fifty 
mile pile of air. The fact is, the Azure-ites 
live up there. What we call the clouds are 
merely the dust the Azure-ites make in go- 
ing out to drive, or else it is that great num- 
bers of the Azure-ites have got together in 
one place to see the sun set, or to try and 
prevent an eclipse, or else to see what is 
going on down here where we are. The 
Azure-ites are brimful of curiosity all 
the time, to know what we aredoing. They 
cannot see us very plainly, because the last 
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mile or two of blue sky gets very, very 
thick with its own weight, where it comes 
close to the earth. Then the Azure-ites are 
light in their bodies, and also, they have a 
balloon fastened to the tops of their heads 
so that they cannot sink. Each Azure-ite, 
little and big, has a balloon growing and bob- 
bing about on the top of his head and that 
keeps him up. Fishes have an air balloon or 
bladder in their bodies, but Azure-ites have 
theirs on the top of their heads. One would 
think an Azure-ite boy would not know 
at first, whether to put his hat on his head 
oron his balloon. They are always gazing 
down at us and trying to make out what we 
are doing, and they are always angling for 
whatever they can catch on the face of the 
earth. They do not call it stealing—oh! no! 
It is to satisfy a kind of curiosity called 
scientific. 

It is like our trying to find out how the 
owls, and the lobsters, and the sparrows, 
and the beetles live; and getting their eggs, 
and bursting into their houses, getting the 
young ones and stuffing them, and putting 
them up on wires, and then writing books 
to tell what they do at home. So all the 
professors and students in the Azure-ite 
colleges spend a great deal of time in ang- 
ling. We people on the earth never can 
see their lines and hooks dangling down, 
except once in a great while, and then we 
do not know what they are. Sometimes we 
see a peculiar look overhead, when the sun 
is shining through and behind a light, misty 
cloud, when it seems as if there were long, 
light lines from the sky to the earth. Then 
we say the sun is ‘“‘drawing water,” and 
that it will rain pretty soon. But it is really 
a professor and his class angling scientific- 
ally, to get objects for their lecture rooms 
and museums. 

Luckily, we human beings are all so 
heavy that we cannot be caught and 
drawn up, or we might have the displeasure 
of seeing, some day when we were out fora 
walk, our friends suddenly begin to fly up 
and danglein the sky, and then go higher 
and higher as the Azure-ite professor pulled 
in the line, and then disappear altogether 
into the solid blue, never to be heard from 
again. 

But any one can see that this practice of 
the Azure-ites would account for the myste- 
rious disappearance of a great many things 
from the face of the earth. This is where 
all the pins go that we lose, and the mar- 
bles, and the hats, and sun-bonnets, and 
gloves that little boys and girls leave round 
out-doors, and always think they can find 
and never can. Of course, they cannot, be- 
cause the Azure-ites have got them. 

There was one family of five little boys 
and five little girls that used to suffer very 
much from these strange disappearances. 
Their mother and nurses used to say to the 
children: ‘If you would put up your 
things when you get through with them, 
you would find them again.” This is true, 
because, of course, the Azure-ites can only 
catch things left out-doors; but it seemed 
to little Gertrude, the youngest but two of 
the five girls, that one ought sometimes to 
find them, even if one had not put them 
up the night before. She lost her patience 
one day, because she could not find her 
thimble. She was sure she had left it only 
two days before on the bank of the brook, 
where she had been using it to measure 
sand in making pies. And her doll, too, 
had disappeared, and she knew she had 
left it under the arbor vite tree by the 
pond. She knew that because she awoke 
in the night and thought of her, and hoped 
the poor dear did not find it lonesome.” Yet 
the doll was not there the next morning. 
But that was a small, common doll, and it 
was nothing to the loss she had a few days 
later. Fah-Kee, her best beloved Chinese 
doll, vanished one day from the other side 
of the pond, where she had laid him with 
every care while she went to build a dam in 
the brook further down. She was certain 
she had left him lying peacefully on his 
back, staring up at the sun with his black 
cat-a-cornered eyes and his pink gown and 
stubby shoes, like what the Chinese really 
wear. But she could not find him when she 
went back an hour or two after. During 
two days she hunted and mourned for him. 
She was especially fond of Fah-Kee, and 
refused to be comforted for his loss or to 
take another doll in his place. 


gone; and, worn out with grief and fatigue, 


she put her curly head down on her plate, 
instead of having her bread and butter on 
it, and then she went soundly to sleep. 
They carried her away from the table and 
undressed her, still asleep; and put her to 
bed. But she dreamed about him all night, 
and the next morning she kept saying: ‘‘ He 
will come back. I know he will.” She 
could not tell why, when they asked her, 
she only kept saying: ‘‘I know he will 
come.” In her wanderings after him, that 
day, she went further from the house than 
she had ever gone before. She was walking 
slowly along, looking carefully all about her, 
when she saw something very odd hanging 
from an outer limb of an old oak tree. It 
was ragged, which was not like Fah-Kee; 
but there was a pink look about it which 
might be a piece of his loose, large sleeves. 
She found a long stick, and, after much 
labor and poking, contrived to bring it to 
the ground. Asit came down with a thump, 
she saw that it really was her little Chinese 
doll. But, oh, what a sad condition he 
was in! 

All his clothes had disappeared. A label, 
with strange looking figures written on 
paper as thin as a cobweb, was fastened on 
his breast, and a pink ribbon as fine as gos- 
samer was tied around his neck, with a 
look as if he had been hung up by it, and 
his vital sawdust had nearly all run out of a 
great rent in his side. One arm was gone; 
but she remembered having pulled it off 
herself, so that did not worry her. But 
how sad he looked. She picked him up 
and hugged him close in her arms. 

‘*What is it, Fah-Kee? Tell me all about 
it,” she cooed softly. ‘‘ Who has carried 
you off and treated you so badly? Oh! my 
dear dolly, how glad I am to have you 
again.” 

Fah-Kee gave a great sigh, which made 
more sawdust run out, and said: ‘“‘I was 
dreadfully scared when you left me, be- 
cause I thought a monkey might come 
down the tree and carry me off.” 

Fah-Kee was an Eastern doll, and knew 
how mischievous monkeys can be. 

“It was not a monkey, but something 
worse. After you had been out of sight 
about ten minutes, a long, shining line, like 
a spider’s thread, came swinging down from 
above me, and, before I could tell what it 
was, it hooked into my gown and I began 
to be pulled up intotheair. Dangle, dangle, 
dangle—how I did go—swinging and jerk- 
ing and going up faster and faster. It was 
dreadful to see the pond and the trees get 
further below me, and when I got so high 
that the things on the earth looked small I 
really died of fear. But I kept going up 
and pretty soon I began to hear sounds as 
if little, thin, fine voices were talking; and 
then, with another pull, I was hauled through 
something blue, like a thick mist, and then 
held up while some very strange-looking 
people gathered round me. One of them 
held me at the end of the line, and the others 
gazed at me. Then I knew that the Azure- 
ites had got me. They were thin, shadowy 
creatures; most of them looked very blue, 
but some were white, and some pale pink, 
or deep red, or dark grey. I made the 
guess that the reason why sunset clouds 
have such bright colors is because the light 
glances off these many-colored people. 
Each one had a balloon of the same color as 
himself floating from the top of his head, 
and they had to take care how they got near 
each other, or their balloons would bob up 
together and get entangled. They made the 
people look funnier than we Chinese do 
with our cues. Pretty soon one of them 
came up who looked older than the rest, at 
least the top of his head was a deeper blue. 
He rubbed his hands and smiled and com- 
menced tosssing me round. ‘Part of him 
seems to be missing, said he, looking at the 
place where my otherarm ought to be, in what 
I thought was avery rude manner. I don’t 
think it is polite, if dolls are different from 
other dolls and haven't an‘arm or a leg, tolook 
at them as if you noticed it. I knew you 
had my other arm in a box in the doll-house, 
and that you always meant to fasten it on; 
but I would not have told that old Mr. 
Blue-Head if I could. Then he went on: 
‘We may reasonably suppose,’ said he, 





‘*T want my | 
Fah-Kee,” she sighed the evening he was 


‘that he has another, because there is one 


| on the other side, and that sort of limb 


| usually comes in pairs. Besides, here are 
the smarks which show that there was 
another. It may have been bitten off by 
' gome stronger creature of the same kind, 








and*it is possible that we may find it, if we 
angle again in the same place.’ 

‘“‘Then I was glad I had kept still. I 
thought to myself, much you know about 
it, Mr. Blue-Head, and you may fish there 
if you want to. 

‘*Then up piped avery pink man, in a 
little shrill voice: ‘ Professor, we have struck 
avery good fishing place below us here. 
Last week we had two or three pretty good 
hauls; yesterday we caught a curious little 
metal cap, like a hat for one’s finger, and 
to-day we have got this, whatever he may 
be.’ 

**I was very angry when I heard that; for 
I knew it must be your thimble they had 
got, and then I did not wish to be called a 
* Whatever-he-may-be.’ ° 

‘*** The class may gather round,’ said the 
man they called Professor,‘ and I will give a 
lecture upon this specimen, and we will 
then label him and put Kim in the museum.’ 

**So they all stopped angling and came 
around me closer than ever, and Mr. Blue- 
Head began to talk. 

‘** This,’ said he, ‘is a very rare specimen, 
and I congratulate you Azure-ites upon 
having caught him. Heis, in some respects, 
entirely different from anything we have in 
our collections. We have several Round 
dawls and a great many Flat dawls; but, in 
this, although he belongs to the general 
order of Round dawls, yet you will perceive 
that the eyes are set bias in the face, the 
nose is very small, and the hair is shaved 
from the top of the head and braided in 
a cue down the back. Then the dress is 
loose and shapeless, and there are large flow- 
ing sleeves. I have mentioned that one of 
the upper limbs is gone. It is nothing un- 
usual, in the other species of Round dawls 
that we have caught, to have one or both 
of the upper and lower limbs gone, and I 
am encouraged to hope that we may catch 
the missing member of this specimen, be- 
cause we have sometimes been rewarded by 
finding them when fishing for the other 
kind of Round dawl. This variety may be 
harder to catch than the others, or it may 
have been thinned out for some unknown 
reason, and may be now commencing to 
multiply. Itis, of course, just possible that 
it may bea single one of its kind that has by 
some accident drifted into the region below 
us; but I can hardly think this is the case. 
No doubt there are others even better than 
this to be caught by industrious angling, and 
I hope the class will be urged on to angle 
more than ever in this region, and no doubt 
they will be rewarded.’ 

‘* Did you ever hear anything more stupid 
or more enraging? said-Fah Kee with a 
squirm which made his sawdust pour out 
faster. I thought for a moment I would 
tell him right out that he would not find any 
other like me. I was brought from Hong 
Kong by your sailor uncle, and no other 
little girl around here has one like me. But, 
while I was thinking about it, the class, after 
taking another look at me, and looking so 
funny themselves, with their blue and pink 
and gray balloons bobbing and floating over 
their heads, that I wanted tolaugh, went off 
to their fishing again, each one, no doubt, 
hoping he might get my arm, which I knew 
was safe in your box. 

‘* Then the professor began to undress me, 
and I can tell you I was very heavy for his 
thin hands; for all my sawdust was in then. 
I could not think why he was so careful not 
tolay me down. I found out afterward. 
He pinned this label on my breast, and he 
put this loop of pink ribbon around my 
neck, and he put loops on my clothes and 
shoes, as if they were to be hung up too, 
and then, with the help of two or three 
Azure-ites standing round, he carried me 
toward his dreadful museum. What a 
sight that museum was to a really affection- 
ate doll, who loves his adopted mamma as I 
do you. Allthe things, mamma, that you 
and your brothers and sisters have lost 
since I have known you, were there on the 
cloudy walls of that’ museum. Such a 
sight! There were your own gloves and 
hankerchiefs; oh, so many! There was the 
hat of your wax doll, Fidelia, that you 
thought must have blown away. No, the 
Azure-ites had fished it off her head, because 
it was not tied on tight. There were so 

many of your paper dolls; there were the 
leaves of your brother Tom’s pretty 
picture book, which he 
so much, and all the missing animals from 
his Noah’s ark; there was a beautiful kite, 


had looked for | 








| 


which had caught in the top of a tree and 
which your brother Frank thought must 
have blown away while he was climbing up 
to getit; and the very thimble and the com- 
mon doll you lost on the bank by the arbor 
vite tree, the day before you lost me. Oh! 
it was sad to see al: the things I had known 


on the earth up there labeled and looped | 


and hung up for the Azure-ites to stare 
and write books about. Besides your 
things, there were loads of those which 
other children have lost—arms and legs of 
dolls, leaves from lesson books, tops and 
marbles, little teacups and saucers, bows 
and arrows, and everything you can think 
of that a child can be careless about and 
leave round. The stupid Azure-ites had 
given them the strangest names. The wax 
dolls were labeled Round dawls, and the 
paper ones were marked Flat dawls. An 
arrow was a Stickum, a wax doll’s leg was 
a Walker, and its arm was a Reacher, a 
doll’s wig was a Curly, and they thought it 
was a door mat. I saw all these as the 
Professor carried me to and fro in 
front of the case, looking fora good 
place to put me. Finally he saw a vacant 
spot he thought suitable, and there he 
hung me on a hook, with my clothes 
below me on other hooks; and here, 
thought I, it will be my ill-fortune to stay. 
The Azure-ites will come to look and 
laugh at me, and I shall have no more good 
times suchas I had with the other dolls of my 
kind in the toy-shop at Hong Kong, or with 
you, my adopted American mamma. I 
confess that I wondered if the Hong Kong 
dolls were ever fished up by the Azure-ites 
and wished I had never come away from 
there. I never had heard of any being 
caught in that way; but I was soon to 
learn better than that. 

‘*Professor Blue-Head was still standing 
and looking at me, now and then rubbing 
his hands together with satisfaction at such 
a strange specimen as I was, when in came 
another Azure-ite, who also looked like a 
professor, only he was even older looking, 
and so dark and blue that he was almost 
black like a thunder-cloud. Mr. Blue-Head 
turned round and said: ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Black. Come here and see the new 
and strange specimen my class has 
caught. Fam in hopes they will get some 
more, and they have gone to work very in- 
dustriously, with that hope before them.’ 

‘**Hum!’ said the other. ‘Is that it?’ 

‘** Yes,’ said Mr. Blue-Head. ‘That is 
the only one so far. We caught him a few 
hours ago. You notice the eyes?’ 

“**Oh! yes,’ said Mr. Black. ‘I saw a 
hundred just like him when I was traveling 
round on the other side of Azure-dom last 
Summer. They catch that kind of Round 
daw] there, and the Flat dawl, too, is just 
the same, and the same kind is painted on 
the Highflyers (he meant the kites). They 
live over a region that has that kind and 
no other. You will not get any more with 
that sort of eyes here. Probably this is a 
stray specimen that got into the current 
and floated over here somehow. Is it a 
genuine specimen or something got up by 
the creatures of the earth as an imitation?’ 

‘“‘*Of course it is a genuine thing,’ said 
Mr. Blue-Head, in an angry tone. He 
took me down as he spoke, to show my 
cue of hair, and to let him feel that I 
was a real doll, and not an imitation, like a 
paper doll; but old Mr. Black was not 
easily convinced, and they clawed me about, 
and snatched me back and forth in a most 
uncivil manner. My feelings were very 
much hurt at their words, and I made my- 
self stiff with anger, and very heavy, so that 
between them, one dropped me pretty soon. 
It was enough. I learned then why the 
Professor had handled me so carefully. 
Azure-dom has not a very firm foundation, 
and I was not buoyed up with a balloon. 
Down I went through the thin, misty 
ground, and the last I saw was the two 
professors reaching wildly after me, with 
frightened faces, while their balloons 
flapped and strained and got entangled in 
holding them back. I fell and fell, down 
through a flock of birds who thought I 
was a new kind of hawk, down further 
and further until finally I struck the old 
oak tree, which gave me this rent in my 
side. I cannot say much more; but oh! 


my dear mamma, before my last grain of 
sawdust runs out, let me beg and pray that 
you will be more careful of your dolls and 
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your playthings. Do not leave them about 
in a careless way. And tell all the other 
children you know to be careful too. Put 
your things up when you get through, or 
the Azure-ites will catch them. I wish I 
could go back to Hong Kong, and tell the 
children there how they lose their toys, 
and that they must be careful; but I can- 
not say anything more.’ ” 

And, with a kind of a little gasp, the very 
last spark of vital sawdust ran out of Fah- 
Kee, and he never spoke again. Gertrude 
tried to stuff him out with cotton, when she 
got home; but it would not answer, so she 
had finally to lay him away, and not play 
with him any more. She shed some tears; 
but after that she was very careful not to 
leave her toys about when she had done 
playing. She remembered Fah-Kee and 
the Azure-ites. 

GUILFORD, CONN. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


.Communtcations for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. } 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in grassy, but is not in lawn. 

My second’s in morning, but is not in dawn. 

My third is in mellow, but is not in soft. 

My fourth is in upper, but is not in loft. 

My fifth is in Roman, but is not in Greek. 

My sixth is in cabbage, but is not in leek. 

My seventh’s in melon, but is not in fruit. 

My eighth is in fiddle, but is not in lute. 

My ninth is in Christian, but is not in creed. 

My tenth is in swiftness, but is not in speed. 

My eleventh’s in Winter, but is not in Fall. 

My twelfth is in shouting, butis not in call. 

My thirteenth’s in model, but is not in cast. 

My fourteenth’s in blowing, but is not in blast. 

My fifteenth’s in kingdom, but is not in state. 

My sixteenth’s in slowness, but is not in late. 

My seventeenth’s in fishing, but is not in bait. 

My eighteenth’s in feature, but is not in trait. 

My nineteenth’s in envy, but is not in hate. 

My twentieth’s in causes, but is not in fate. 

My twenty-first’s in happy, but is not in glad. 

My twenty-second’s in garment, but is not in 
clad. 

My twenty-third’s in nasal, but is not in nose. 

My twenty-fourth’s in stocking, but is not in 
hose. 

My twenty-fifth’s in drifting, but is not in 
heap. 

My twenty-sixth’s in running, but is not in 
leap. a. 

My twenty-seventh’s in haggard, but is not in 
pale. 

My twenty-eighth’s in vapid, but is not in 
stale. ‘ 
My twenty-ninth’s in vessel, but is not in brig. 

My thirty’s in fitting, but is not in rig. 

My thirty-first’s in sowing, but is not in reap. 

My thirty-second’s in lowness, but is not in 
deep. 

My thirty-third’s in welcome, but is not in 
greet. 

My thirty-fourth’s in jockey, but is not in 
cheat. M. B. H. 

FRACTIONS. 


1. Take three-sixths of agricultural instru- 
ments and make a cushion. 

2. Take four-sixths of wooden boards and 
make thinness. 

3. Take four-fifths of a useful domestic article 
and make a part of a house. 

4, Take five-sevenths of a room and make a 
generally transparent mineral. 

5. Take three-sixths of a covering used in 
houses and make a traveling carriage. Take the 
other three-sixths and make a favorite. 

6. Take four-sevenths of a part of a house and 
make an annoying disease. 

7. Take three-tenths of a generous act and 
make a part of the body. 

8. Take six-eighths of hunger and make some- 
thing small. 

9. Take three-ninths of good luck and make 
a weight. 

10. Take four-sixths of scarcity and make a 
source of wealth. 

11. Take three-ninths of a servant and make a 
conclusion, 

12. Take four-eighths of a very useful building 
and make a useful article for the kitchen. 

18. Take three-sevenths of a flower and make 
an animal. Take the other sevenths and make a 
fall. 

14, Take four-ninths of a flower and make an 
animal. M. B. H. 


CONSONANT AND PUZZLE, 


YOWEL 
XO, XO, XO, XO, XOX, XO, XO, XO, 

‘HE crosses are consonants, and the circles, 
vowels, forming eight words to be pronounced 
phonetically and otherwise. 

1, An anime] (pronounced phonetically) ; 2, 
of light (phonetically) ; 3, a person; 4, at a dis- 
tance (phonetically); 5, a luminary; 6, an 
exclamation; 7, to observe (phonetically); 8, 
not quite the staff of life (phonetically). 


} 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead one of the most important parts of a 
man and leave a fluid which is a blessing ; 2, be- 
head one of the most important products of the 
soil and leave the same blessing; 3, behead one 


| of the most important belongings of a house and 


| 
| 
| 








leave the same blessing; 4, behead one of the 
most important means of travel and leave the 
same blessing. 


Selections. 
A SMOKY DAY. 


AnD this is Burnell Hill, of local fame. 

Here, when the air is clear, the eye can sweep 
From Ossipee to Kennebec ; from sea 

To highest summit of the mountain chain, 
Between the Atlantic and the mighty stream 
Fed by Niagara’s changeless flood. To-day 
Naught is in sight beyond the nearest range 
Of neighboring hills ; southward Sebago holds 
In vain its lovely mirror to the sky. 





| will have so much to do, looking after the 


comfurt of her husband and children, that 
she won’t be able to sing and play for you 
every evening, as yoursweetheart did. Your 
time will not be your own, and es will 
have less leisure and freedom for fishing and 


shooting excursions, camps in the moun- | 


tains and yachting trips alon 
than your bachelor friends of your own 
age. Ladmit all this. But, then, you will 
be learning self-denial; you will be living 


the coast 


for some one else; you will be loving some | 
one better than you love yourself, and more | 


than a thousand fold that compensates for 
all that you give up. 

Why, you want to remain single now, my 
boy, just because you are selfish. And the 


longer youremain single the more this selfish- | 


ness will grow upon you. There are some 
noble exceptions among bachelors, I know, 
and some mean ones among married men; 


, and a selfish married man needs killing more 


In vain the northern hills point up toward | 


heaven. 
But most I miss the western majesty ; 
Hidden, Chocorna’s bold and rugged form, 
Pequawket’s cone, the vast and varied mass 
Of Agiochook, all hid in murky night 
At midday. E’en these lower hills which spring 
Out of the nearest valley have an air 
Of unsubstantialness ; they seem but smoke. 


The vision which we climbed to see is hid ; 
But better visions to the inward eye 

May teach the lesson of this smoky day. 
This hazy air harms not the thing it hides ; 
The Saco and Presumpscot seaward flow, 
Pequawket skyward points, the same to-day 
As when northwesters blow away the mist 
So clean that furthest distance is not blue ; 
Yon coppery globe is still the blessed sun, 
Resplendent in his sphere. 


Thus, doubting soul, 
Thus harmless are the mists which error breeds 
And wide delusion spread ; they hurt no truth, 
A truth, once seen in vision clear, is true, 
Though every eye grow dim and blear with 

smoke, 
Enfolding nations in a dark eclipse. 
The eternal sun still shines behind the cloud ; 
And cool Siloam’s shady rill still flows ; 
The threatening hights of Horeb are unmoved ; 
From Zion still proceeds the eternal law ; 
The mount of the Beatitudes endures ; 
The hill where Peter longed to stay ; the mount 
Where the great sufferer hung upon the Cross ; 
And Olivet, from which he rose to Heaven. 
The ou, which hides the temporal world from 
sight, 

Does not destroy it; nor can error’s cloud 
Do aught to harm eternal verities. 
Tuomas Hix, D.D., in “‘London Christian Life.” 


WATERFORD, MAINE. . 
_— 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 
THE REASONS WHY TELEMACHUS SHOULD 
GET MARRIED ON A $1,000 SALARY. 


Get married, my boy? Telemachus, come 
up close and look me right in the eye, and 
listen to me with both ears. Get married. 
If you never do another thing in the world, 
marry. You can’t afford it? Your father 
married on a smaller salary than you are 

etting now, my boy, and he has eight chil- 

ren, doesn’t have to work very hard, and 
every year he pays a great pile of your 
little bills that your salary won’t cover. 
And your father was just as good a man at 
your age as youare now. Certainly, you 
cen afford to marry. You can’t afford not 
to. No. I’m not going to quote that tire- 
some old saying that what will keep one 
person will keep two, because it won’t. A 
thousand dollar salary won’t keep two one 
thousand dollar people; but it will keep 
two five hundred dollar people nicely, and 
that’s all you are, just now, my boy. You 
need not wince or get angry. Let me tell 
you, a young man who rates in the world as 
a five hundred dollar man, all the year 
round, Monday as well as Saturday; the 
se after Christmas just as well as the day 
before; the fifth of July as well as the 
third, he is going to rate higher every year, 
until he is a partner almost before he hoped 
to be a bookkeeper. Good, reliable five hun- 
dred dollar young men are not such a drug 
in the market as you suppose. You marry, 
and your wife will bring tact, and love, and 
skill, and domestic genius, and womanly 
economy that will early double your salary. 
But you would have to deny yourself many 
little luxuries and liberties? Certainly you 
would; or,rather, you’d willingly give them 
up for greater luxuries. And you don’t 
want to shoulder the burders and cares of 
married life? Isee youdonot. And I see 
what you do not realize, perhaps, that all 
your objections to marriage are mean and 
selfish. You haven’t given one manly rea- 
son for not marrying. If youdo marry, 
you are going into a world of new cares, 
new troubles, new embarrassments. You 
are going to be careful and worried about 
many things. You are going to be tor- 
mented with household cares and perplex- 
ities, all new and untried to you. ou are 
going to be pestered and bothered and 
troubled. You will have to walk the floor, 
with ten pounds of baby and a barrelfull of 
colic, when you are nearly crazy for sleep. 
You will have to tell stories to the chil- 
dren when you want to read. You will 
have to mend a toy for young 
Tom, when you ought to be writing 
letters. You will have to stay at home 
in the evening, when you used to go to 
the club. The baby wil — your neck- 
tie and the other children will trample into 
your lap with their dusty shoes. Your wife 


| than “7 other manI know; but, as a rule, 


just look around your own friends and see 
who are the unselfish men. Who is it that 
gives up his seat in a street-car to a woman— 
not a pretty young girl, but a homely wrin- 


kled woman in shabby dress? Whois it heads | 
the charity subscriptions ? Who pays the | 
i largest pew rent ? 


ho feeds the beggar ? 


| Who finds work for the tramp ? Who are the 


men foremost in unselfish work? I know 


your young bachelor friends are not stingy ! | 


| Oh, no! I know Jack Fastboy paid $570 


| last week for a new buggy; it is light as a 


match-box, and has such a narrow seat that 
he never can ask a friend to ride with him; 


and at the same time, Dick Slocum, who | 


married your sister Alice, five years ago, 


| gave $250 for the cyclone sufferers. I think 


the angels laughed all that afternoon, my 


| boy; but I don’t think it was because Jac 


| paid $570 for his new buggy 


If you want 


| to shirk the responsibilities of life, my dear 











boy, you may; if you want to live forty or 
fifty years longer, with no one under the 
heavens to think about, or care for, or plan 
for but mente go ahead and doit. You 
will be the only loser. The world won’t miss 
you nearly so much as you will miss the 
world. You will have a mean, lonely, selfish, 
easy time, and, unless you are a rare excep- 
tion to —_ class, little children will hate 
you, and the gods never yet loved any man 
whom the children disliked.—Burpetre, in 
‘* The Hawkeye.” 


_> - 


YOGA, OR COMMUNION WITH GOD. 





{Translated from Bengali] 


Like my Bhakti [love] my Yoga is also 
an acquired virtue. Iwas not a Yogee 
when | began my religious life. I did not 
know what Yoga was, had never heard its 
name, and I never thought that I should 
have to walk in this path at any time. My 
only aspiration was to become thorough] 
pure, to reform my character, and to submit 
completely to the will of God. This was 
my sole religion, and I never thought that 
there was anything like Yoga that should 
form a part of it. Thus did I pass the first 
fifteen years of my religious life when, by 
the grace of God, my heart began to be 
filled with Bhakti. This Bhakti grew to 
madness in course of time, and [felt at 
last that it was essentially necessary for 
me to cultivate Yoga, to make my Bhakti 
lasting. The madness of love seemed 
to be very transitory and it appeared to 
me that nothing but Yoga could keep 
the fire burning in me. I felt that, 
as I believed in God, I should be 
one with him; as my heart swelled with his 
love, my eye should behold him constantly. 
But Yoga was quite unknown in the 
Brahmo Somaj at that time. Thousands of 
people were drawn toward Bhakti; its influ- 
ence was felt throughout the whole commu- 
nity, but people were very slow to appre- 
ciate the merits of Yoga. The fire of 
Brhakti easily spreads itself and catches the 
hearts of many; but Yoga attracts very few 
toward it, as it is very difficult to under- 
stand and hard to cultivate. In hundreds 
of years you will find but a handful of men 
devoted to its cultivation. Therefore, 
though I became a staunch votary of Yoga, 
my friends did not follow it. I understood 
that life was not worth having if I were not 
one with my Divine Father. No precepts 
or scriptures taught me this truth. 
read of Yogain any book; as the grace of 
God descended in my heart in the shape of 


Bhakti, so did the wind of Yoga blow into | 


my soul and 1 knew not whence it came. 
From two sides did these two things descend 
upon me as blessings of Heaven. Bhakti 
sweetened my Yoga, and Yoga sanctified my 
Bhakti. They were twin brother and sister. 
Yoga without Bhakti ends in Pantheism, 
and Bhakti without Yoga terminates in 
superstition. But in my life the rocks of 
Yoga are adorned with the beautiful gardens 
of Bhakti. When I open my eyes I behold 
the God of Yoga with one eye and the God 
of Bhakti with the other. I see,my God in 
everything—in fruit and tree, in sun and 
moon, in air and light, and in fire and water 


He is to me true, and, at the same time, | - 
Where I saw earth and clay | 
I did not | 
practice any austerities to attain this God- | 
I opened my eyes and saw my | 


beautiful. 
before, there I see my God now. 


vision. 
Father everywhere and in wayne. This 
is true Yoga. Whenever I look around 
me I see the burning presence of my God; 
his infinite force filling every created being ; 
his wisdom manifest in the whole universe 
and his heavenly love embracing all crea- 


. 


| tures. 
| much reading or learning, but it was a gift 


beginning of my religious life; but now the 
| fire of Divine presence burns in and around 


did not | 


This vision was not the result of 


of Heaven. I didnot realize this in the 


me with infinite force, and, like a strong 
wind, his presence touches my whole 
me.—Calcutta New Dispensation. 
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| Iv is strange any one will suffer from de- 


| rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
| SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
| LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
| It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
| and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Ve) wae ALL ELSE FAILS, = 
Use intine. “Sold by drogsists. [ 


CONSUMPTION. 








‘[TJOW WATCHES ARE 
MADE.—In a Soxtip Gortp Watch, 


aside from the necessary thickness for en- 
graving and polishing, a large proportion of 
metal is needed only to stiffen and hold the 
engraved portions in place and supply 


strength. The surplus gold is actually 
needless. 


In James Boss’s Patent Gold 
Watch Cases this waste is saved and so. 





LIDITY AND STRENGTH secured by a simple 
process, at 4 to} thecost. A plate of sexm 
GOLD is soldered on each side of a plate of 
nickel composition metal and the three are 
then passed between polished steel rollers. 
From this the cases, backs, centers, bezels 
etc. are cut and shaped by dies and form- 
ers. The gold is thick enough to admit of 
all kinds of chasing, engraving, and engine- 





turning. These cases have been worn per- 


fectly smooth by use without removing the 
gold. . This is the only Case made under 


this process. Each case is accompanied 
with a valid guaranty, signed by the 


manufacturers, warranting it to wear 
20 years. 150,000 of these Cases now car- 


ried in the United States and Canada. 
Largest and Oldest Factory. Established 
1854. 


Ask your Jeweler 
for our Interesting 1rA™*. 


Pamphlet on this Sub- rAN 


Plainly stam in 
cap of each ag 


ject. 
A TRADE B MARK 


t 
Patented, Hulled, Crushed, 
M Steam- Cooked, R ‘ * E 


RA.BCAABC = 


I White Oats = White Wheat & 


Cc 
AA.B.C. §A.B.C, Lb 
N Barley Food T Yellow Maize § 


Cleansed from all hulls and impurities. Being already 
thoroughly cooked, can be prepared for the table in ten 
minutes. Saving fuel,saving time, saving waste, savin 
health. The most nutritious foods in the world. Send for 
circulars containing certificates and directions for use. 
Prices Reduced. For sale byall grocers. Ask for A.B.C. 
only. Beware phy ee q fe CEREALS M’r’G Co’s 
American Breakfast Cereals. Office, 83 Murray St.,N.Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED |; 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES.|: 


Does a lame_back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that-you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


Ladies. For complaints peculiar; 























































GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, Etc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Direct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
BRANCH No, 368 CANAL ST. 
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. Farm and Garden, 


i The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel svecially interested. | 


MANAGING AN INCUBATOR. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


An inquirer writes : 

I wish to learn something about incubators, as I 
would like to go into the business of poultry raising. 
Any information as to management, etc., will be 
gratefully received. 

There seems to be a peculiar fascination about 
the artificial hatching of chicks by incubators, 
and, while some succeed in the business, many 
utterly fail, The one who succeds is the one 
who has made up his or her mind to succeed, 
and is willing to give much time and attention 
to the matter and is not easily discouraged. 
One should not be misled by any fincly-worded 
circulars on the subject, and, if one has not the 
time and patience requisite, this is a good business 
to let alone. Yet we do not wish to discourage 
any one; better try, perhaps, and find out for 
yourself, Much personal judgment will be wanted 
and the more chicken knowledge one has at 
command, the better it will be. 

There are two styles of incubators on the mar- 
ket, of which we may speak ; the one is the self- 
regulator, the other is to be controlled by 
hand. The former is worked by a battery ; hence 
it is well to have some knowledge of the princi- 
ples involved. What is worth more than a whole 
ream of printed instructions, such as come with 
an incubator, is a few practical hints from one 
who is familiar with “the machine.” All that it 
is necessary to keep on hand for the battery is a 
sufficient quantity of blue stone (blue vitriol), 
and adda handful to the jar once in two weeks. 
This is not expensive, costing only about twenty- 
five c¢hts a pound, If the battery fails to work, 
have patience, and keep “tinkering”; change 
things about, andafter a while you will be likely 
to get the thing in working order again. 

If the incubator is not a self-regulator, it will 
require still closer attention. Put in the eggs, 
light your lamp, and watch it carefully until the 
temperature is at the proper hight. The ma- 
chine needs to be thoroughly warmed for four 
hours or more before you can rely upon a uni- 
form degree of heat. Perhaps, for safety’s sake, 
it will be better not to putin the eggs until the 
machine has been run a day or so, and you get 
acquainted with its workings. A warm, dry cel- 
lar is, probably, as good a place to set your incu- 
bator as. any, though, wherever it be, the 


room should be free from sudden changes 
of temperature. This is one great diffi- 


culty in the way of success—viz., sudden varia- 
tions in temperature, especially at this time of 
the year. A 500 egg machine will require about 
five gallons of oil per week, which will probably 
not cost over $2.50. Heat must be economized 
as much as possible, and every possible chance 
for its escape, through leaks in the pipes or else- 
where, must be guarded against. The proper 
temperature of the oven is 103°. If you use 
sand in the oven, for the eggs to rest upon, be 
sure that it is clean, and do not use the same pan- 
ful more than once, as it is liable to be tainted 
by the old eggs and the air of the oven is thereby 
rendered impure. Have conveniences for heat- 
ing water, trimming and filling the lamp always 
at hand, also a good egg tester. 

In choosing the eggs for the hatcher, select 
those which are freshest and of a medium size, 
and we would advise trying eggs of common fowls 
at first, as this attempt will be but little else 
than an experiment, and you may not care to risk 
a batch of costly eggs from pure-bred fowls. On 
one end of the egg mark the date of its being 
put into the incubator, and have some mark 
upon its side to assist your memory as to their 
being turned, which should be done twice or 
three timesa day. The eggs must be aired every 
day, the time of exposure depending on the 
outside temperature; probably from ten to 
twenty-five minutes will be sufficient. The eggs 
should also be sprinkled a little every day or so, 
with water at a temperature of about 100 
degrees, and the last day, previous to the hatch, 
dip the entire egg into the water. Here isa good 
chance to display one’s judgment, and experience 
will prove a good teacher. 

There are various details of the manage- 
ment of an incubator furnished with 
machine, which will, of closely 
studied, hence it is not necessary to give them 
here; but, we repeat, interview some one who 
knows how to run this peculiar machine, for one 
needs all the information possible before he gets 
too deep into the business. 

Remember, also, that, after the chicks are 
brought into existence, they must be cared for 
They should be removed from the 


each 
course, be 


and reared. 


incubator to the brooder when about twelve or 
fifteen hours old, and their feed should then be 
a mixture of hard boiled eggs and bread crumbs, 
wet up with a little milk. As they grow, give 
them a varied diet, and feed them regularly, say 
about six times a day. Fine chopped lettuce, 
sprouts of cabbage, mashed potatoes, and chopped 








onions are good for the chicks, and milk will be 
found to be a most beneficial food. As they 
grow, substitute dry grains as rapidly as possible 
for wet food ; but only give them what they will 
eat up clean each time. They should be provided 
with a good range or grass run as soon as the 
weather will permit in Spring. 

a. ae 


THE CULTURE OF MELONS. 
(Report of a discussion before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Saturday, December 30th. 





W. W. Rawson, of Arlington, opened the dis- 
cussion on melons with a brief paper, in which 
he stated that melons could be grown to the best 
advantage on sandy soil, nearly new, or that had 
been broken up two or three years. The common 
method of planting in this section is in beds, 
putting forty hills under each sash about the 10th 
of May. Itis the custom with some to plant 
each hill ina bit of sod, to prevent any disturb- 
ance in transplanting. The 10th of June is 
about the time to transplant. The plants are 
then placed in rows,six feet apart, about six inches 
above the level of the land, as they do not re- 
quire much water. Watermelons will grow in 
poorer land than cantelopes, and experience had 
shown that melons grew best on land that had 
borne one crop. Melons were not a sure crop, 
and it was much better to plant in hills than in 
drills, as they could be more easily cultivated and 
transplanted. The land in New Jersey and Long 
Island was better adapted to growing melons than 
our soil, and the season there is two weeks 
earlier. With regard to failures in our vege- 
tables, Mr. Rawson did not think they had many, 
and those that did exist were due to various 
causes, and could only be remedied by experience. 

The question of potash, as a fertilizer, which 
was part >f the topic for discussion, called out a 
remark from Marshall P. Wilder that this was a 
new idea to him, In answer to an inquiry as to 
the best fertilizer for melons Mr. Rawson said 
that they did not require as much manure as 
other crops, and that he used the same manure 
as on other plants—horse manure, well decom- 
posed. He had tried all kinds of fertilizers ; but 
always strengthened them by the addition of 
horse manure. W. C, Strong said that he al- 
ways supposed that stable manure lost a large 
percentage of its value by decomposition, and 
Mr. Rawson explained that different crops re- 
quired manure in different conditions; that, 
while some plants needed green manure, melons 
thrived better with old manure ; in fact, he never 
obtained good results with green manure on 
melons. B.G, Smith said that, for family use, he 
preferred the Casaba variety, and that he had 
not failed of a fair crop for the past ten years, 
until within the last year or two, when the vines 
had been partly destroyed by small insects. He 
considered barnyard manure better than any 
fertilizer for both vegetables and fruit. He 
made a practice of changing the location of dif- 
ferent plants each season, Mr, Rawson said, in 
explanation of his remark that melons were not 
a good crop, that it was because they did not 
pay, and also on account of lice. 

Marshall P. Wilder says that his plan, using 
the same land for ten years, had been to prepare 
his manure in layers ; first a layer of soil a foot 
deep; then a layer of fine old manure, also a 
foot deep ; then a top layer of some chemical fer- 
tilizer—of late years, pure guano. He allowed 
this mass to get intoa ferment heat, turned it over 
once or twice, and then spread this dressing over 
the surface of his melon patch, in addition to 
manuring the hills. He considered this method 
of manuring essential to a good crop. A. H. 
Smiley, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., spoke in favor 
of using boxes with a covering of mosquito net- 
ting as a means of protection for early plants. 
He sunk these boxes into the earth deep enough 
to prevent insects from crawling under, and not 
a single hill in a three-acre patch failed. He 
also used spent hops asa fertilizer, with good 
results. Mr. Wilder considered the ‘ Chris- 
tiana” melon an excellent and hardy variety ; 
the ‘White Japan,” the most delicate flavored ; 
and the ‘‘ Casaba,” the most reliable large melon. 
The “Bay View” closely resembled the “ Cas- 
aba,” and out of these varieties a good supply 
could be easily grown. 

John B. Moore said that, in case of a heavy rain 
just after taking plants from the frames, the wa- 
ter would settle round the hills and ruin the 
plants. A long, cold storm just after trans- 
planting was also very detrimental, and he ad- 
vocated the use of frames with sliding glass tops 
for ventilating purposes and for protecting the 
plants. He could readily understand why Mr. 
Rawson did not place much value on chemical 
fertilizers; for he used 1,000 cords of stable 
manure on thirty-five acres of land, and a few 
pounds of fertilizer would naturally make but a 
poor show against such a mass of manure. 
Another reason why stable manure was better 
than other fertilizers was that many farmers 
planted melons in the same ground year after 
year, without any intervening grass crop. He 
uses stable manure as a basis, mixing phosphates 
and phosphoric acid with it. No chemist could 
tell just what fertilizer a certain tract of land 
required ; but each farmer must study his own 
land and decide for himself. He favored the 











which was to first spread a layer of manure on a 
strip of grass land, then turn over the sod with 
a grass plow and plant his melons in this sod. 

Mr, Dickinson, of Springfield, who has been so 
successful in growing watermelons, takes sandy 
ground in sward, and spreads manure on a strip 
three or four feet wide, and then turns two fur- 
rows on each side ard plants the melons there ; 
but does not plow the rest. Melons want a good 
deal of heat, and they get some from the fermen- 
tation of the sod and manure, A month or two 
later he plants wider. He grows the largest 
watermelons that have been shown in the hall. 

Mr. Capen earnestly favored planting in drills, 
as it was less work to cultivate and take care of 
the plants, With regard to manure, he spread 
green manure over the patch in the Fall, plowed 
it well into the soil ; then, when he planted in the 
Spring, he added a little guano. If he were to 
plant forty acres of squashes, melons, and cucum- 
bers he would put the whole in drills. By so doing 
he can plow the first time within a few inches of 
the plants, The only difficulty is to thin out suffi- 
ciently. This method gives enough for the bugs ; 
hut still he looks out forthem. Last Spring he 
planted two patches on ground heavily manured 
last Fall, adding home-made guano in the drills, 
and got the best crop he ever had, which he at- 
tributed partly to the season. By covering the 
late ones over with rhubarb leaves, he had them 
until the 20th of November. He remembered the 
Casaba when a boy. The flesh was deep and thick, 
and even the small ones were delicious. 

James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, said 
that he had planted his melons on sods in hot- 
beds, but was careful not to have the sod too 
stout, as this was liable to check the plants. He 
considered planting in drills the true course, and 
predicted that all kinds of planting were tending 
that way. It was important to keep the soil 
abotit melons very light, as it drained better. Our 
soil is heavy and needs frequent throwing up with 
a cultivator, He was glad to note that nobody 
advocated digging pit holes for the hills, as melons 
needed surface heat, He had used guano, drop- 
ping a little ahead of the vines, Farmers picked 
their melons too early, They did not treat other 
fruit that way, and he sincerely hoped that farm- 
ers would turn their backs upon this custom of 


picking too soon, and in this way cutting off the | 


last few days of ripening. In Goshen, Orange 
Co., N. Y., a reclaimed meadow of 560 acres was 
planted with squashes, and produced only poor, 
spongy ones; but, by the addition of gravel con- 
taining silica the quality was improved. He had 
succeeded well with artificial fertilizers for 
onions and carrots. Mr. Gregory also com- 
plained that none of the small varieties of melon 
that are so choice, appeared in our markets. With 





regard to failure of vegetables, the one great | 


point was to adapt the ground to the vegetable. 
As to manure, he used guano and phosphates, 
and he thought that, by careful study of land, a 


in the market. Mr. Wilder said, with consider- 
able earnestness, that any idea of abandoning 
fertilizers meant poverty and ruin. Leander 
Wetherell said that it had been his business to 
go through the markets every day during the 
vegetable season. The two most marked failures 
in our vegetables are imperfect growth and lack 
of maturing. The temptation was to get too 
high prices by early picking. W. D. Philbrick 
said that, by allowing melons to fully ripeu on 
the vine, a superior flavor was secured; but 
there was a danger of softening, and, as melons 
thus ripened must be sold and eaten the same 
day they are picked, gardeners near the market 
had the advantage.” —N. J E. Farmer, 


UNUSUAL FRUIT FARMING. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER SHEARER was formerly a 
carpenter in Pennsylvania, with a fancy for farm- 
ing. In 1854 he paid nearly all his cash capital, 
$8,500, for a hundred-acre farm, on high ground, 
at Tuckerton, in that state; soil reddish color 
with considerable clay, locally described as 
“limestone” or “walnut.” Since then, with slight 
drawbacks, the result of mistaken policy, he has 
gone steadily forward to remarkable success, the 
groundwork of which, The Philadelphia Press 
explains, is manure, plenty of it, with alittle more 
afterward of the variety known as stable manure. 
Commercial fertilizers he has tested, and is will- 
Ing to let other people have the monopoly of 
their use so long ashe can get the refuse of 
horse-car stables in Reading, five miles distant, 
for 1.18 to $1.20 per ton. This he hauls at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,200 tons per annum, applying it 
at once to the land during the early part of the 
season, and later composting for use the next 
Spring, as Fall or Winter surface application “ is 
not safe on account of snows or freshets carry- 
ing it off.” His first noteworthy achievement 
was with potatoes before the Colorado beetle 
made its appearance. 

“He manured neavily, planted early, took the po- 
tatoes into Reading fresh, and was soon able to run 
the Jerseys out from the local traffic, which before 
had been imported by the car load. During one sea- 
son, with manure applied at the rate of $1.20 worth 
per acre, he raised 4,730 bushels on eleven acres, or 
430 bushels per acre. That ‘wasa crop,’ and it sold 
well. In addition, as another result of such manur- 
ing, he followed the potatoes by a good crop of 
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wheat (amount not stated), and then by timothy, 
which yielded four tons per acre. The man who is 
afraid he will hurt his land or his purse by too much 
manure should make a note of this statement.” 


But potato culture was only temporary. His 
special inclination was toward fruit. He began 
at once to plant pear and apple trees, and fell 
into the common error of “too many varieties.” 


“But now, as is usual also with most others who 
have tried that plan, he finds that the profit comex 
from a very few varieties; among pears the Bart- 
lett almost exclusively, and among appies the Bald- 
win leading. He is trying the new Keiffer pear, and 
it promises well. Other sorts he grows in a small 
way for home use; but most of the original stock of 
odds and ends are grafted over now to the Bartlett 
which always sells well and nearly always bears,” 


The apple crop is the most valuable harvest, 
and some novel methods add to the profit from 
it: 

‘“«The best are stored in his fruit-retarding house, 
which will hold 3,000 bushels, and sold in April 
and ail along until July, bringing them never less 
than a dollar per bushel, and sometimes nearly 
double. But few are lost by rot. There are store‘ 
in pine boxes holding about three bushels each. 
The bottom and sides are tight, and they stand on 
each other in tiers, so that no apples are directly 
exposed to the air, except those in the upper boxes, 
and these are sometimes covered, which Mr. 8. re- 
gards as best. The boxes are made of inch stuff, 
and, when full, :t takes two men, of course, to handle 
them. Large boxes are regarded as more econom- 
ical than small ones. The poor ones are made into 
cider, the greater part of whichis made into vine- 
gar. The pomace receives a tremendous pressure, 
so that most of the juice is pressed out at once; 
but after that itis putinto large brick and cement 
vats in the earth, a little water added and slight 
fermentation induced, and then it is pressed again 
and the juice made into vinegar. By some after 
manipulation the pomace is preserved after this 
second pressure, so as to keep like sauer-kraut, and 
make a good food for his stock, answering about as 
well as bran or hay. It must be fed at first with 
care, or the animals will eat too much; but, after a 
gradual introduction, they are allowed to eat all they 
wish, and do wel] upon it. A bushel of apples will 
make ten pounds of pomace. He has now on hand 
10,000 gallons of vinegar, worth about ten cents per 
gallon.” 

Of pears, Bartlett, as previonsly stated, is the 
standby. He advises planting 18x18 feet ; regards 
partial shading of the trunk as important : 


*“‘ They are picked as soon as they will part from 
the stem without breaking, and stored in the re- 
tarding house until the price in the cities begins to 
advance. This, of course, is after the usual Fall 
glut of Bartletts is over, when they are pushed for- 
ward, and often bring from $6 to $12 per barrel. 
The pear crop he regards as nearly all profit, as, 
after planting, the ground is given mostly to other 
crops, and the work «! caring for them is mostly 
done by cultivating and hoeing the intervening 
crops. They can be expected to bear a crop at five 
years after planting. Not much pruning is done 
after they begin to bear. ‘The inside limbs are alli 
left and no scraping of the trunks is attempted. 


The oldest trees bear often from five to ten bushels. 
place could be found for every variety of fertilizer | 





| place by studding and boards. 


| each way. 





The manipulation of the soilis done mostly with 
the cultivator, Deep plowing is practicable, it 
one will plow deep from the start, as that sends 
the roots down and keeps them down.” 


There are 3,000 peach trees, also two to three 
acres of strawberries, mostly Crescent, and the 
general yield is 5,000 quarts per acre. In putting 
out a new bed manure is cultivated in at the 
rate of thirty to forty tons per acre, and there is 
an annual Fall mulch of say twenty-five tons 
more. The retarding house, which, as has been 
shown, is an important accessory, cost 5,000 : 

“To economize space it is built square, fifty feet 
lt has two walls of stone, each twenty- 
two inches thick, with an open space between of 
twelve inches, and this space filled in with charcoal 
as a non-conductor of heat. Inside of the inside 
wall the ice is piled four feet thick, maintained in 
Below the floor is 
another four feet of ice resting on a foot of charcoal. 
and above the room the ice is eleven feet thick, with 
three inches of wood above that; and when Mr. Ss. 
builds another (if he ever does) he will make the 
ice fifteen feet thick above and six feet at the sides. 
Still this one works well; it never freezes in Winter, 
hor does it waste ice rapidly in Summer. The tem- 
perature is always from thirty-three to thirty-seven 
degrees. Of course there are no windows, and it is 
areal dungeon. There are inside and outside doors, 
made something like safe doors and as nearly air- 
tight as possible. If one should happen to get shut 
in, it would not be easy to get an alarm to the outer 
world. The melting ice from above is conducted 
down below the under floor in pipes, and discharged 
where it will do the least harm. It takes from 1,000 
to 1,200 tons of ice to fill this house, and it is supplied 
from a small artificial pond on the place. Mr. 8. 
estimates the cost of filling at about fifteen cents per 
ton, while, in Reading, it costs seventy-five cents per 
ton for retarding houses there.” 


The proprietor and manager of this place is “x 
hard worker himself,” a close observer, and has 
natural good sense. The annual outgo is about 
$4,000 ; the income, according to The Press, from 
which our quotations are made, is likely to be 
‘twice $4,000 or more,” except in very bad sea- 
sons.— Tribune, 

Bane lth Li eal 

GRAPE-GROWING IN CENTRAL 

NEW YORK. 


THE Vineyards are mainly located on hillsides 
8o steep that one might fear to trust himself for 
a climb over them, yet being plowed into ter- 
races before planting, they are worked by one- 
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horse*plows and cultivators ever after, with as 
little difficulty as thongh on level land, anf the 
turning up and mixing subsoil with the surface 
soil is thought to be beneficial to the vine. The 
vines are trained on the renewal system, new 
arms being laid down to the lower wire, and the 
old ones renewed each season. The Kniffen or 
any dropping system does not succeed here on 
account of mildew, I was informed. The vines 
are not encouraged to make very vigorous 
growth. Just enough manure, ashes, bonedust 
or phosphate is given to keep them vigorous 
enough to fill the low wire trellises. Vines do bet- 
ter on the hills than in the valleys for the reason 
that they have a longer season to ripen, and they 
thrive in a sunny exposure where wany crops 
would suffer from drought. Vines begin growth 
earlier on the hillsides in Spring, and continue 
later in the Fall, as frosts that prove destructive 
to the valleys often do no harm on the elevation. 

The grape harvest hed begun, and wagons 
loaded with picking-boxes, two and a half feet 
long, filled with the ‘‘bloom-dusted clusters,” 
were hastening to the cool, dry cellars. The 
packing is done by girls, in baskets holding 
about ten pounds, considerable deftness being 
displayed in the work. These attractive pack- 
ages cost $5 per hundred, and are sold by 
weight, with the fruit. Concords are worth 4 
cents, Dianas 5 cents, Isabellas 5 cents, Catawbas 
10 cents at the vineyards. Those are high prices. 
I have seen fine Concords sold in Rochester at 2 
cents. In common with other small fruits, the 
demand appears to be increasing faster than the 
supply. Planters have an established trade with 
various towns and cities other than New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. They find the early 
New York market well supplied with the Hudson 
river crop, and get best prices for those sent in 
late. Two tons per acre is deemed a fair crop. 
It costs $25 per acre to trim, tie up, cultivate, 
and gather an acre of grapes. It costs about $25 
an acre to.fit these hillsides for planting. They 
would be of little use for other crops. Only the 
best clusters are gathered for shipment. The re- 
mainder, which comprises one-third of the crop, 
is used for wine, and no more, as itis evident 
that the prices quoted above for the fruit give 
more profit than to make into wine. 

If grapes ripen after the leaves fall they are 
as good as any; but never get more color. The 
leaves appear to paint the color. Hammondsport 
is noted for its grapes and wines. If you go 
there you are supposed to be after one or the 
other. People here have ged before their eyes 
perpetually and no other cro They eat and 
drink grapes, talk and dream a out grapes, build 
houses and educate children with grapes. From 
what I have seen here and elsewhere I have de- 
cided to extend my own vineyards. I shall plant 
Concord and Delaware principally. If you have 
had little experience and are in doubt what to 
plant, you cannot go astray on Concord, Dela- 
ware and other varieties are more capricious, 
There are many hillsides lying idle that would 
produce fine grapes. Once planted they may 
they may bear for a century. iccieateatae 

—- > 


KERNELS. 


A CAREFUL experiment by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, 
of the New York Experiment Station, resulted as 
follows : 

1. The tip kernels were the most prolitic of 
good corn. 


2. The butt kernels were more prolific of good 
corn than the central kernels. 

3. The tip kernels bore longer ears than the 
other kerne a. the butt kernels the next, and the 
central kernels the shortest. 

4. The merchantable ears from the butt were 
distinctly heavier than those from the tip, and 
those from the tip distinctly heavier than those 
from the central kernels. 

5. The butt kernels furnished more unmer- 
chantable corn than did the central kernels, and 
the central kernels more than did the tip kernels, 
— Herald, 

oe - - 
SWEET APPLES. 


Or the sweet apples, the Sweet Boughs are ex- 
tra large, tree upright grower, wants thinning 
out quite severely. The Golden Sweets are good 
bearers, medium in size, a good market fruit. 
The Pound Sweets are rather shy bearers, fruit 
extra large, and command an extra price in the 
markets, are first class when you get them. 
Talman Sweets are tirm, first class Winter sweet 
fruit, keep extra well, are medium in size, and 
great bearers, tree extra hardy, and one of the 
worst low branching trees I have ever contended 
with, says a writer in the Connecticut Farmer. 














HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE» 
promotes sleep when the nervous system is 
overworked or worried by care and anxiety. | 








COLLECTION OF 


acteaces lg hg me EF, wey S MANUAL 


of EVERY THING forthe 


dening for Prone” ailed free on Te 
(Please state in what paper you saw this). 


vpter Henderson & Co., 
7 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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% of free REAL EST ATE OU NAL. 


CHAFFIN & OW. Richmond, V irg 





ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Should Use no Other. 
It is the Purest, the most Concentrated, the Strongest, 
the Heaviest, te oe peapet, an and the Best Dairy 
e World. 
w ammanrumn én as PURE a as any SALT in the 
far 
Took majority of all Ereotlnms “Awarded at pe Grand 
Union Dairy Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—9th, 1 
J. W. BARKER, pena tevant de wei racuse, N. Y. 


























HEALTH of WOMAN 
‘»HE HOPE 
OF THE RACE. 


Woman can Sympathizo 
With Woman. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND 


is the sovereign remedy for all female weaknesses 
and complaints so common among ladies—also for all 
the paintul.Kidney Diseases of Elther Sex. 

Mrs, Lydia £. Pinkham’s Blood Purifier will eradi- 
cate every vestige of Humors from the Blood, at the 
same time wlll give tone and strength to the ayeen oo, 
Asmarvellous in results asthe Compound and shor 
be“used by men, women and cl 


No family should be without LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. cure constipation, biliousness, 
*nd torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


Ladies should keep Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative Wash 
handy. It isasuperior article. 2 cts per pac kage. 


All these celebrated remedies «3 —_ sae 
er 








ham, Compound (in form of lozenges or 

Pills and Wash, can sate, oe De mail on rece 
rug 

Cor mdence pa tf and Ai teers ly answered 

by Mrs. Pinkham. Send for yy to Health” and 

description of case with symptoms of weakness. as) 








e disease! 
ve Deena quickly wh An,» ae nak time! 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. —_ ID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent ~~ mail. 
mis RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 
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“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AnD MONTANA. 


Le 5 intending to take up farms d the 
approaching Spring in the Great Northwest sho ge: te] 


f. Serax themselves of the advan’ 


“NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Mo 
Railroad run runs through a region 


The Northern —— 
which cannot be ex ce! 
HEALT hay NESS OF PpIMs TE, 
. Ee TY OF SOIT 
WEALTH OF NATURAL RisoURcEs. 
Nowhere else are so — inducements offered 


COLON at a6 ae 


be oe 
creet® ERMEN, Beans ESS MEN, Ea 
Y are large an sure ; K- 
is a ful gi re READY M 
ETS, GOOD  BUSIN NESS ” OPPORTUNITIES, a 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING 1 INVESTME 
The greater partof Dako 
Ww FIELD FOR SETTL 5 
The prosperous condition of existing Fg meg 4 
along the line of the Northern ci flroad 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakotais the best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the. entire region. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 





the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are | 


ateeon at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
men 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
0@ acres awaiting settlement. 
In MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for occupancy 
THE NORTHERN fH COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broudway. 


ben 
tomers of last year without ¢ ol 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, a. accurate 

ptions and valuable directions For planting 
1500 varieties of Vi and Flower Seeds, 
fants, erat Pesos, Tayiusnie "3 > all, espec- 
ially to Mark Send for 


OM. FERRY & CO. DeTroir Mic# 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Pr Formers and Dealers are invited to send for 


) PAINT READY, MIRED 


Gallon, 
=. Ste. ser Gel Free, 
Hlamdsom H Cheap, ani most 
Jurable Of 8 for 





urn: 

for number gallons wanted. 1 
gallon severe ty -—o 

Box 260. Aint TCO, 


_ Pittsburgh. - 





UABLE TREATISE on this is Pie be a hg 
press & P, 0. uddress, DK. T. A. ea a Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 


“Glee Bx. 


BELLS. 





-Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Suesceaeys ta Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FounpERs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 

{2 Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files o 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


year. 


ar 
Westies 


ue 


Hil 


bell 
Mangaattt 
bain 


Ul 


Quit 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publicatione, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the EngraverF.........0029 scceseresrees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.............ccceeeccecees 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
GE, Die cesececandetevecctcbebsotacdsictesee 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 ze, 16x20 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GED PEER, FP Wicrcccdcvescscbvocedccectocésces 075 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
COet, ND Bec ccvctccacbdvttedackocccseseses 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREM IUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


5:2 Numbers (postage free)...................000. 





26 ad (6 mos. ppestage free).. 

13 ” eee) eeddtecieaesn 
4 bad (1 month), | canister eccece 
2 ° (2 weeks), ”  _ ° ehrenbineeis 
1 Number (1 week), = 


One subscription two years... .............ccsc05 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 








Ee eS eee 5 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONE FEMICCANCE ....00252--00ccc00e ehisitbnaduns “és 7 0@ 
One subscription three years 700 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 

in one remittance............... sore cencevesenses 8 50 
One subscription four years.,................ -. 850 
One subscription with four New subscribers, in 

GP TUTE ccnctctses ccccisecoccecoencscsuse 10 00 
One subscription five years......................- 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


ta nak all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


&@~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper; and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no toss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel. 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a — stamp ts received 
+ posetes will be sent b: 

essrs. SAMPSON TOW koe Co., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
p.. our ae in London to receive subscriptions 


and /Sdvertieements, THE IND} 
= ND . 
P.-0, Box 2787, at tie. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of saine. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Lh eeed Business Notice 
v0ec 


1 time.. 
4 times (one ‘monih)..70c. 


4 times (one month). ..85¢c. 





+ ie “S threo mouths)65c. 13 (three months)s0e. 

“ (six 9600. /26 “ ix: 75C 
52 (twelve “ Jeonlea « (twelve “ — )65c. 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

2 GIGS ccmnsentansiunneescscogees Sitas tana . 

4 times fone month) oes: 

18 three months) ¥ 

26 7 ‘s “ 

520 «(twelve “ 
READING Seneae. oogee. eee 

E, EACH = 
FINANCIAL NOTICES..... .. 
LIN 

RELIGIOUS 


RR, am... i .Firry a Ling, 
A rAT 
rll that. Trent rs, not éxeeeding fo four lines 
Ls) or vi 
‘Add all te ertising must be made in advance 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breadway, New York City. 
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The combination 
of the Oils and Al- 
kali (Soda) must 
be complete to 
form a perfect or 
true soap, such as 
will not burn the 
fibre, or redden 
and irritate the 
skin. The Ivory 
Soap is 99% % % 
pure,which insures ° 
its being perfectly 
harmless, and will 


leave the skin 
clear, white and 
velvety. 


MosT “EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED ‘LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD, 


New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 
riving. 
“Suppeelg, 9004) 
put doue]]{00 





-Xq [SUpLAypuy euvy 


‘iydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Holstein and Devon Cattle. 


Our ———_ have the advantage be our =f 
years’ prience in breeding importin 
ie om reedn opporsunit ¢ ‘comparing 
erent breeds, ow prices ause of extent 
or business, and low rates of transportation. 
Catalogues free. Corresp 


WELL BROTHERS, 


ngboro, Crawford County, Penn. 
alee HE INDEPENDENT. 


BW. MRRRIAM & C0. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral,and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 
Very durable and economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


- 











WorkKs FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, = 
Vienna, Austria, 
1873; and Centeunial tant 
bition. 1876. 
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( No @NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLUHMENT © @ ) 


af rg ~$Q-2d-Dook-FReM- “BoA (7s SSE) 


PManvha. ma Ki Grat€s and Enders 
In Brass, Real Bronz., ~ and Tile - [hie me oman ibeeqomns. 




















FSTERBROOK °"SEks 





ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2% Jobn 8t., New York. 





THE NEW GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUEFEALO, N. Y. 


HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 


Also Proprietors Clarendon Hotel, Saratega Springs, N. Y. 








Eight large —66 columns—and Sule, Costs one 
sans 


pe or use 


t is the best, and it te po the best 








} GENTLEMAN N 
' POCKET 


> KNIFE. 


"PRC OF FRB: 





halle 58 poseedare of our 









fast-sell 
ress, Boe, Fntiicd ener ayes _ vs 


Warming. and Ventilation, 


aa the cutey, 


To introdace new goods and secttre agests at once, we will send this elecant hand-forged, steel blade 


goo pend edition illustrated book, for? 2c, 


ife. © O., » Times Big. Hartford, Corn. 





A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR APPARATUS. 


24 Sizes, Low Pressure Generators. 


PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect and Window Radiation. 


LIGHT’S PATENTS 


THE MOST POPULAR WITH THE TRADE. 
Descriptive and Trade Circulars on application. 


Plans and Estimates by a Skilled En- 


gineer. 


Eurske eam-Heating Company, 


220 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Our sales from year to year have doubled, with good satisfac 


tion everywhere. 
&2” Send for Circulars. 243 





FAIRBAN KS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway New York. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, outers, 
merchants, etc., etc. Senc ent 
stamp for elegantly iMustraten: 3A- 


age eet 1e to 
“ss E POPE PE M’F’G CO., 
697 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


















eee 
AYWARD ,Gea'/ Agent, 
A0T 7 Broadway N.Y. City. 


THE 


»\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


EE 





LW 
Wet ovaval! 


; 


To the Trade. 


solid Silver 
Wares 


W200 FINE, 


Made by GorHam Manvracturine Company, Sil- 
versmiths, will be found in great variety and of 
the highest standard at the Company’s salesroom, 
By purchasing and carrying a complete stock 
ef Gornam Goons rn Soir SriveRr, you will have 
the latest patterns, you will have goods that their 
own trade-mark will satisfy your cus- ait) @) 
tomers as to quality, and you can be * oraeLna 
sure of selling not only the best of their kind, 
but the best known goods in the market. This 
advantage will be appreciated by merchants gen- 
erally, 
No. 37 Union Square. 


For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


SAT ENTS 1 i. No safer lech No hinfea! De ! 





bil oF fevemiioge free. © 
- by yAy* 





and examin ses ent: 
sents 
ae Cc. 


AGGER&CO., 5. Solicitors ot 





To bbviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO 


have advanced the standard of 
their widely known “Cachemire 
Sublime De Novi.” These goods 
are made by hand, are of a pure 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other black silks. 
recommend them in every par- 


They strongly 


ticular. 


Broadway, cor. 11th St. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


O., 
Cc 
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? PRINTSELLERS, 


L 538 Washington St., 
E BOSTON. 


A.  ENGRavines, EronnGs, ETo., ETC. 
L. __Send stamp for “ Beautiful Home.” 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 





MERCANTILE ie book Wa AN a 
Sea & Cole, 


Co Fppratio 


Ween ply Business Fir 
‘ines, bg, plete RA { &. a news 


ery for new eo: 


1 Williams Street 


NEW YORK. 
FREE! CARDS AND CHROMOS. 


WE willsend free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price-list of over 200 
Giterent designs, on receipt of a stamp for 


postage. 
e will also send free by mail, 
beautiful Chromos, on Fecsint D> Ao.» = tem of of our 


pecking ond postage Aino enclowe a confidential price: _ 
t of our large Chromos. Agents w: 
F. GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer Street Becton = 


DIARIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
My oe —— N.Y. 








Paper. 


Expe' 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, Card boks, Expense Wallets, etc. 
We kee Cay > our line and sell at owen 





prices. ur custom solicited. 
cYR s H. LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$150. Cir- for 10 cents. 
culars free, 


JOSEPH WATSON. 


Book of type, cuts, 
= 19 Murray Bt, ; » a 


&c., 10 cents. 





Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Samp! 
30 Book zoe. F. M, SHAW & CO., Jersey City, NJ” 











TRAVEL. 
SECOND ANNUAL PERSONALLY CON- 
. DUCTED 
EXCURSION 


TO 
CUBA, NASSAU, Etc., 


will leave New York, Feb. 27th, covering a 
a period of 


27 DAYS! ALL EXPENSES PAID! 
&@™ Including Hotels, Sight-seeing, etc., 
FO 


ONLY PA Ls} oo 
ed 2 oe | 
For Itinerary and Descriptive Circular apply to 
LEVE & ALDEN, 207 Breadway, New York. 

BOSTON, Mass., PHILADELPHIA, 
Ib State St, __ cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts, 


WINTER RESORTS. 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


the al 

offers a climate valed in i 
fee 
Seer ara beet sees tet at 





way, N. Y. 
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